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PREFACE 


It is many years ago since Dr. Briggs and Dr. Driver, now 
passed to their rest, invited me to undertake the com- 
mentary on Ezekiel in this series.^ The task has lasted 
longer than I expected, owing to the claims of other work ; 
but I do not regret the delay, for it has enabled me to take 
into account the latest contributions to the study, and to 
mature my own judgement. 

In recent years the study of Ezekiel has undergone 
something like a revolution. When ComiU’s great edition 
appeared in 1886 the main problem was the textual one ; 
now the problem is concerned with wider issues, those of 
the higher criticism, and there is every reason to welcome 
the advance. It is no longer ’ possible to treat the Book 
as the product of a single mind and a single age. Our 
superficial impression of its unity must give way under a 
more searching analysis, and we are told to re-vise our 
whole conception of the prophet’s personality and teaching. 
The student finds himself tom in opposite directions. On 
the one hand he is shewn a prophet reduced to insignificance, 
and completely dwarfed by the redactor; the so-called 
prophecies turn out to be vaticinia ex eventu, the redactor 
deals merely in conventional phrases and worn-out ideas ; 
and this representation is based upon a logic which seems 
irrefutable, and upon an array of e-vidence from which 
there seems to be no escape. On the other hand, the 
student, while determined to go where the facts lead him, 
begins to doubt whether this representation does justice 
to all the facts ; he asks himself whether a mechanicsil logic 
can be trusted as a guide through a region of mystery : the 


1 Dr. Briggs died in June 1913, Dr. Driver in February 1914. 
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Book strikes him as charged with an atmosphere of spiritual 
intensity, and he declines to empty it of all serious meaning. 
I am free to confess that again and again I have felt 
uncertain as to which side holds the tnith. We must 
admit a large element of editorial activity, not only in the 
arrangement of the oracles, but in the glosses and altera- 
tions which have been introduced into the text. Ultimately, 
however, it is a question of the point of view. We may 
start with minds made up against allowing supernatural 
influence under any form, or we may believe in the 
action of the divine Spirit upon the human ; we shall 
arrive at different results. In dealing with a work of 
prophecy the latter point of view seems to be the more 
reasonable. 

The late Ur. A. B. Davidson prefaced his commentary 
on Ezekiel (1892) with the remark that ‘ the student of 
the Book must take leave of his task with a certain sense 
of defeat.’ I can echo the words from my own experience, 
for I am well aware that my judgement has often been at 
fault, and that I have failed to solve all the difficulties of 
the text. But I am thankful to say that the words do not 
express altogether what I feel ; for I have won something 
positive and distinct, which I hope will be shared by my 
readers, and that is an impression of Ezekiel which bears 
the authentic signs of a prophet : an aweful perception of 
God, a nature at home in both worlds, faith and courage 
on a heroic scale, uncompromising hatred of sin, hopeful- 
ness for the coming age. His authority had a marked effect 
upon the thought and practice of the generation which 
followed him ; much of his teaching is taken up and carriecE 
further in the New Testament. His permanent value 
consists especially in this, that he represents the principles 
of Law and Prophecy in combination. Both are abiding 
elements in the life of religion. Personal contact with 
God, the vision, the moral fire, which belong to Prophecy, 
are needed to vitalize the outward institutions ; and 
equally, the discipline of ordered rite and obligation is 
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needed to train the spiritual outlook, and to save Prophecy 
from self-will and the. empty fate of dreams. 

An English commentary on Ezekiel has long been due. 
It is nearly thi]H:y years since Dr. Redpath published his 
volume in the Westminster series (1907), and Dr. Lofthouse 
his in the Century Bible (n.d., ? 1909) ; both were designed 
for the ordinary English reader ; the present work has 
kept the Hebraist in view as weU. It has not been con- 
sidered necessary to compile a bibliography of modem 
literature on the subject, since Herrmann has done that 
fully in his commentary (1924), and special treatises which 
have been published later are referred to in the notes. 

Among friends who have helped me in various ways, I 
wish to single out for special thanks Dr. Stephen Langdon, 
Shillito Professor of Assyriology ; Mr. G.‘ R. Driver, 
Fellow of Magdalen College and University Reader in 
Comparative Semitic Philology, Oxford ; Professor B. I. 
Sove of the Russian Orthodox Theological Institute in 
Paris, who has taken much trouble to complete my liturgical 
references ; and Dr. Paul Kahle, Professor in. the University 
of Bonn, who has given me advice on more than one 
occasion. 

G. A. COOKE 

Christ Church, Oxford 
St. Mary Magdalen's Day, 1936. 
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" Amongst the four great ones, our prophet Ezekiel is the greatest. 
I compare not their extraction and race ; for, though Ezekiel were de 
genere sacerdotali, of the Levitical and priestly race . . . Esay was of a 
higher, for he was of the extraction of their kings, of the blood royal. 
But the extraordinary greatness of Ezekiel, is in his extraordinary depth, 
and mysteriousness.” 

Dr Doime Sermon cv., Wovks vol. iv. 407, ed. Alford. 
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§ I. Arrangement and Growth of the Book 

A VISION of God in His glory and holiness, enthroned yet in 
motion, approaching to reveal Himself outside the land oi 
Israel : this conveyed to Ezekiel in Babylonia a call to prophecy. 
It determined the substance of his message. He could never 
forget what he had seen and heard, and the reader is intended 
to bear it in mind throughout 8^ 22 ^^3)^ Accord- 

ingly the Book begins with a narrative of the vision written in 
the first person, ch. i. 

Three main subjects are dealt with in the chapters which 
follow : denunciation of Israel’s sin and warning of the inevitable 
punishment, chs. 2-24 ; judgements upon Foreign Nations, 
especially Tyre and Egypt, chs. 25-32 ; the restoration of 
Israel in the future, chs. 33-48. Thus the Book falls into three 
parts, the third being subdivided into chs, 33-39, which describe 
the outward and inward renewal of the nation, and chs. 40-48, 
which outline a scheme for the future temple as seen in vision. 
On the face of it, therefore, the Book gives the impression of 
being arranged on a definite plan ; and the impression is 
strengthened by noticing the dates which occur, more or less 
in chronological order, at the head of the various sections. A 
study of these dates may well provide something like a clue 
to the way in which the Book arrived at its present state.* 
At the top of next page will be found a table of the references. 
In (6) and (12) the number of the month has fallen out by 
accident, but it can be restored from internal evidence. Accident 
again may be the reason why no date occurs in the long stretch 
between (3) and (4) ; originally, perhaps, the symbol in 12^**^ 
had a date attached to it, like the symbolic acts imder (2).t 
The year in (6) should probably be altered from the eleventh to 
the twelfth ; 26^ n. In seven of the dates <© differs from JSl, 
as noted on 8^ 20^ 29^ 32^* 33^^ 40^ ; some of these differences 

appear to be intentional, others are merely mistakes, and the 
balance of probability is generally in favour of iBl. Though the 

* Steuemagel Einleitung in d. A.T. (1912) 575 f. ; Eissfeldt Binleitung 
in d. A.T. (1934) 416 ff. 

■j- Eissfeldt l.c. 420 f, 
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Day Month Year b.c. Ezekiel 


Part I. 

(I) 

5 

iv. 

5 

July 593 

1I.2 


(2) 

12 

iv. 

5 

July 593 



( 3 ) 

5 

vi. 

6 

Sept. 592 

81 

i7 

( 4 ) 

10 

V. 

7 

Aug. 591 

20I 

ft 

( 5 ) 

10 

X. 

9 

J an. 588 

24^ 

Part II. 

(6) 

I 


II 

— 586 

261 

r 

( 7 ) 

12 

X. 

10 

Jan. 587 

29I 

t* 

(8) 

I 

i. 

27 

Apr. 571 

2917 

tt 

( 9 ) 

7 

i. 

II 

Apr. 587 

3020 

St 

(10) 

I 

iii. 

II 

June 587 

31^ 

tt 

(11) 

I 

xii. 

12 

Feb.-Mar. 

585 
— 585 

32I 

it 

(12) 

15 



12 

3 217 

Part III. (13) 

5 

X. 

12 

Jan. 585 

33 ®^ 

tt 

(I 4 -) 

1 10 

[vii.] 

25 

[Oct.] 573 

40I 


Inaugural vision, 

Three symbolic acts» 
41-3. 9 -n 51-4. 

Vision in the temple, 
8-11. 

Warnings from the past, 

20 ^ ' 44 . 

Parable of the pot ; be- 
ginning of the siege, 
241-27. 

Guilt and punishment 
of T3rre, 26^2812. 

Against Pharaoh and 
Egypt, 29! ' 18 . 

Nebuchadrezzar’s con- 
quest of Egypt, 291’ 

Against Pharaoh, 30^0 -a 

Against Pharaoh, 311-18. 

Dirge over Pharaoh, 
32I-16. 

Egypt in Sho’ 61 , 

News of Jerusalem’s 
fall, 33*1 '2». 

Vision of the future 
temple, 40 if. 


text of Ezekiel has been badly preserved, there is no reason for 
thinking that the dates have suffered more than other parts 
of the Book. 

The list given above shews that on the whole a chronological 
order is observed, and that most of the dates point to 588- 
585 B.c., the years just before and after the fall of Jerus^em 
in 586. Yet the arrangement of the literary material ha^ not 
observed the order of time at all closely. Thus, to take Part I. : 
the date in each case will be found to apply only to the narrative 
or discourse which immediately follows ; it does not cover the 
entire interval until the next date appears, an important 
principle which Kraetzschmar and Herrmann have established. 
For instance, the passage 316b -21^ between (2) and (3), belongs 
to the period of (13) ; the vision in implies a date shortly 
before 586, and must have been committed to writing after the 
events at !IWblah, ii®* ; while the message of comfort, vv.^^"^^, 
is out of harmony with Ezekiel's denunciations at the earlier 
period of his ministry ; if this, and other assurances to the 
same effect, e.g. 1^22-24 20^®“^S were actually written 

by Ezekiel, their natural place would be among the prophecies 
of his later period, when he changed his tone. Ch. 21 cannot 
be dated by (4), since it represents the final catastrophe as 
near at hand. 

The dates in Part II. throw still clearer light on the com- 
position of the Book. Again to some extent they follow a 
chronological order ; but the order has been broken by an 
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evident intention to collect together all the Prophecies on 
Foreign Nations. Thus we have a group of prophecies against 
Tyre and another group of prophecies against Egypt ; but 
they do not stand in the order of their dates, cp. (6) and 
(7) ff. And the reason, perhaps, is this. The prophecy 29^’ 
wliich bears the latest date in the Book, was inserted among the 
Egyptian oracles because it foretells the conquest of Egypt by 
Nebuchadrezzar ; but it also contains a reference to the siege 
of Tyre, and therefore, in spite of the dates, the Tyrian oracles 
were placed before the Eg5?ptian. Incidentally, this collection 
of prophecies had the further effect of separating 322-2? 4^- 5. s 
from 242®* 27 3321* 22 There is an obvious relation between 
the passages ; moreover, the symbol in 322-27 ^4. s. s Qjjy 
becomes intelligible when it is connected with the close, not 
the beginning, of Ezekiel's earlier period, with the date 
(13), not (2) ; see pp. 44. 46. 273. 367. 

In Part III. the crucial date is No. (13) ; it marks a turning- 
point in Ezekiel's ministry. When the news of Jerusalem's M 
arrived his enforced silence and inactivity came to an end ; 
the reprover could take up the task of a watchman ; hence- 
forward his outlook is fixed upon the blessedness and security 
of the coming age. How then are we to account for the vast 
upheaval foretold in chs. 38 and 39 ? It seems to undermine 
the whole tenor of Ezekiel's message at this period. We can 
only suppose that the apocalypse contained in these two chapters 
was inserted here by a later hand. Eleven years after (13) 
comes the vision of the future temple, dated 573 ; it occupies 
the leading place in the final section of the Book, chs. 40-48. 
But outside the narrative of the vision, room has been made 
for additions which do not belong to Ezekiel's time; they 
reveal the aims and experiments of his successors. 

The dates, therefore, have something to teU us about the 
composition of the Book. How far can they be taken seriously ? 
So long a^o as 1847 Hitzig pronounced them a ' spurious and 
arbitrary invention ' {Der Proph, Ez, p. x.) ; in recent years 
Holscher has treated them as the device of a late redactor 
[Hezekiel 108, 125 f., 147), Torrey, as due to the interpolator 
who contrived the system which be^s at {Pseudo-Ez, 59). 
But may not Ezekiel himself have intended to give dates to 
his oracles ? Both before and after him we find dates attached 
to prophecies in Isaiah and Jeremiah, Haggai and Zechariah ; 
it is at least conceivable that Ezekiel followed an established 
practice. Such dates as those of his call, his wife's death, and 
the final catastrophe, would remain stamped on his mind ; the 
same may be said about the visions in chs. 8 ff., 40 ff. 

We may conclude, then, that from the beginning the Book 
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was arranged on a plan, in three main divisions, or four, if we 
subdivide Part III. into chs. 33-39 and 40-48. This funda- 
mental plan may weU go back to Ezekiel himself ; and we may 
even suppose that he intended his oracles to follow the order 
in which they were delivered. His original desi^, however, 
was altered by the editor or editors who collected his prophecies 
and rearranged them on a somewhat different plan, which 
aimed at grouping together all the Prophecies on Foreign 
Nations. And, in fact, editorial hands have been ^ at work 
throughout the entire Book, disturbing the author's intention, 
and at many points confusing the situation, to the despair of 
the commentator, yet often enriching Ezekiel's own work with 
the reflexions of a later age. 

§ 2. The Authorship of the Book 

Our examination of the dates suggests that the Book of 
Ezekiel is an anthology of prophetic oracles delivered at various 
times, and collected by e(htors into its present form. In this 
respect it resembles other prophetic books. The question now 
arises. How much of the Book can be assigned to the prophet 
hims^ ? In favour of the traditional authorship there is at 
least the fact that most of the prophecies and narratives are 
written in the first person. This does not settle the question, 
however ; for an emtor might well imitate the practice of his 
author ; yet it does imply a model for imitation, and we know 
that prophets were accustomed to write in this way, e.g. Isaiah, 
chs. 6. 8, Jeremiah, chs. 2-6. 13. 16 etc. But the problems of 
Ezekiel cannot be so easily settled. Until the beginning of the 
present centuiy the traditional authorship was accepted by 
most scholars, though not by all (Holscher Hesekiel i) ; now it 
is questioned by the more thoroughgoing criticism of the last 
few years. Kraetzschmar in his Commentary (1900) defends 
EzeMel's authorship in the main, and accounts for the difi&culties 
of the text by supposing that alternative or parallel versions 
have been copied mto it, with the motive of preserving every 
scrap that could be claimed for Ezekiel. Kraetzschmar counts 
some twenty-three major instances of duplication ; and in 
principle his theory has been accepted by Budde, Gressmann, 
Steuemagel, and others. Undoubtedly duplicates occur, e.g. 
3i6i)-2i and 337’^ ; and ch. i ; a.nd 33^®'2o - 43I-12 

and 44^’® ; a few may be put down to the prophet, e.g. 
^2-4 II ys ~9 jg 2 i -25 II i 826-29 . most of them are clearly editorial, 
e.g, 1018.19 (( ii22. 23 . The chief objection to the theory is that 
so many of the alleged parallels when examined turn out to be 
not parallel at all. The theory is pushed too far. 
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Herrmann in his Ezechielstudien (1908) carried the critical 
study of the Book a stage forward by his fresh and minute 
analysis, which has influenced all subsequent investigation. 
Herrmann does not give up Ezekiehs authorship, as his com- 
mentary shews (1924X but he would recognize freely the part 
which editors have played in shaping the Book as we have it ; 
at the same time he believes that Ezekiel himself was often 
his own editor, and adapted earlier utterances to later occasions, 
as, for example, the acted prophecy of the exile, 12^“^®. The 
present Commentary owes much to Herrmann’s analysis and 
exposition. 

Holscher, in his treatise Hezekiel : der DichUr und das Buck 
(1924), breahs fresh ground and attempts to set the prophet 
in a wholly new light. Briefly stated his theory is this. Ezekiel 
in Babylon among the exiles of 597 saw two visions : the first 
called him to prophesy (i^* only), the second shewed him the 
idolatry going on in the temple ; thus he 

became the prophet of doom and of nothing else (2^®) ; his 
whole attention was fixed on the siege and fall of Jerusalem 
(41* 5^- 2) j ^th Jerusalem he included T5n:e and Egypt 

in his threats of destruction (27 28^^"^® 30^^ 31®“® 322- is -27^^ 
His brief oracles, sixteen in number, are invariably cast into 
the form of poetry ; the rest of the Book, i.e. all the prose 
portions, was written generations later by redactors, who 
incorporated Ezekiel’s prophecies of doom but balanced them 
by promises of restoration ; since the former had been fulfilled 
by the catastrophe of 586, so, it was hoped, the latter would 
be realized in time. Holscher’s view cannot be set aside merely 
because it is an extreme one. He has honestly faced the 
difficulties, and every student of Ezekiel has much to learn 
from his critical handling of the text, as the pages of this Com- 
mentary will shew ; yet the general result of his method is to 
empty the Book of aU serious value. One point may be men- 
tioned here because it is not separately dealt with in the notes 
which follow. Holscher exaggerates the contrast between the 
poetical pass^es and the prose. In form they are distinct 
enough, but in substance they agree ; the same personality 
comes out in both, the same idiom of thought and language, 
unless we are to imagine that the redaction went deeper than 
even Holscher would allow. The connexion between the prose 
and the poetry has been well argued, with abundant illustra- 
tions, by Kessler in Die innere EinheitUchkeit des Buches 
Ezechiel 1926. 

Another attempt to solve the problems of the Book was 
published by Torrey in 1930, under the title of Pseudo-EzekieL 
He maintains that the prophecies were all addressed, not to the 
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exiles, but to the people of Judah and Jerusalem, summoning 
them to repent ; the Babylonian setting is due to an inter- 
polation prompted by the Chronicler's unhistorical conception 
of the captivity. The sins alluded to are those which prevailed 
in the reign of Manasseh (2 K. ; the thirtieth year of 

can be nothing else than the 30th of Manasseh. The author 
of the ' prophecies,' really vaticinia ex eventu, e.g. chs. 4-7 
I2i2f. ly 35; pnt him self into the place 

of one of the prophets mentioned in 2 K. 21^®^* 24^, and, writing 
under a pseudonym like ' Daniel,' ‘ Enoch,' ' Ezra,' endeavoured 
to bring home the lesson of Manasseh's evil reign. He belongs 
to the line of apocalyptic writers, and to the time of Alexander 
the Great, when the last of the prophets had passed away. 
Chs. 40-48 give the scheme of a Jerusalem priest, c, 230 b.c., 
for a more imposing temple than that of Zerubbabel. Such in 
the merest outline is Torrey's daring tour de force ; a detailed 
reply to it has been written by Spiegel in the Harvard Theological 
Review xxiv. (1931) 245-321 ; the reader should also consult 
Sellin Gesch. d. jud, Volkes ii. (1932) 39 f. 

More representative of current tendencies is Herntrich's 
Ezechielprobleme, which appeared in 1932. Sobriety of judge- 
ment and appreciation of Ezekiel's message mark this scholar's 
work, which may be briefly summarized as follows. Ezekiel 
never went to Babylonia ; the people whom he addresses are 
" the house of Israel ' (eighty-three times) not the exiles of 
Tel Abib ; he is dwelling in Jerusalem, ' in the midst of the 
rebellious house ' (12^). All his efforts to rouse the conscience 
of the people met with no response ; he seemed to be bound 
with cords and imprisoned within doors. He resorted to 
S3mabolic acts, which, supposing that the scene lay in Jerusalem, 
must have conveyed a plain moral, whereas in Babylonia they 
would be grotesquely out of place. In fact, we must get rid 
of our conception of Ezekiel as an ecstatic and a visionary. 
He visited the temple in the flesh and witnessed the idolatries 
going on there (chs. 8-11) ; his indignant protest struck the 
leader dead (ii^®). Similarly with other events upon the 
plane of actual history, Nebuchadrezzar's first assault, Zedekisdi's 
attempt to escape by night, the death of the prophet's wife 
(242. i6fl, 136-12) . Ezekiel witnessed them with his bodily eyes ; 
there is no need to imagine that he possessed the gift of second 
sight ; he was in Jerusalem all the time ! Now we can under- 
stand why he knew so well what people were thinking and 
saying (8^2 1222. 27 132 gjs 3310 3711)^ at last the siege 

was over, he could point the inhabitants to ‘ these ruins ' (332^), 
as an object-lesson. Granted that he was prophesying in 
Jerusalem between 597 and 586 b.c., Ezekiel becomes, like 
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Isaiah and Jeremiah, a prophet on the spot, dealing with the 
realities of the crisis in the name of God. 

Hemtrich's ^gument is persuasively put forward ; * it 
creates an intelligible situation, and gives a natural meaning 
to some allusions which are otherwise difficult to explain. But 
the question arises, How are we to account for the Babylonian 
setting, which is either indicated or assumed throughout the 
Book ? Hemtrich replies that it is due to a later redactor, 
who assembled the fragments of Ezekiel's Jerusalem oracles, 
and refitted them to the circumstances of the exiles. His 
purpose was to enforce the lessons of Jerusalem's fall, and to 
convince his fellow-exiles that Jahveh was still revealing Himself, 
in Babylonia as in the Holy Land. We are to assume, then, 
that the inaugural vision of ch. i, the eating of the scroll in 
ch. 2, the prophet's translation in his trance from Babylonia 
to Jerusalem and back, 8^* ® the similar movements 

described in 37^ 40^- ^ 47^®*, axe a literary device. Similarly 
with the extraordinary incidents mentioned above (ii^® 24^* 
126-12) . only alternative is to suppose that Ezekiel was 
gifted with second sight ; and both Holscher and Hemtrich 
declare that no scientific person nowadays believes ui such a 
thing. Both critics are candid enough to admit that they hold 
d priori views of what is possible and not possible in the domain 
of the spirit. And after all, what relief do they ^ve us ? It 
is just as hard to believe in the highly imaginative redactor 
as to accept the statements in the text. The experiences 
recorded in chs. 2-4. 8. 9. 34 would be put into different langu^e 
at the present day ; but that is no reason why we should question 
the spiritual reality which lay behind them. 

Then as to Ezekiel's audience. No doubt we find it difficult 
to adjust ourselves to the position of a prophet in Babylonia 
hurling his denunciations at the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
across 700 miles of desert. The only people who could hear 
him or witness his acted parables were the small company of 
his feUow-exiles ; yet he seems to address them as ' the house 
of Israel,' ' the rebellious house,' steeped in every crime ; or 

♦ It has convinced Dr. J. Battersby Harford, whose Studies in the 
Book of Ezekiel (1935) will be found useful in sever^ ways. For example, 
he investigates tiie use of the term house of Israel^ and shews that primarily 
it refers to the men of Jerusalem and Judah, sometimes to those of the 
North as well, e.g. 6^^ 14^- In the chapters which speak of Israel 
restored it includes both North and South, e.g. 28®**- 34^® 3510-37 
3912-20 passages in 40-48 ; in the phrase is applied to the 

exiles, but may be an addition, in 37^® the reading is uncertain (pp. 31 f. 
77-101). He is thus able to question the special meaning which Dr. 
James Smith attaches to the term in The Bk. of Ez., a new Interpretation 

(1931)- 
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again it is implied that they constitute the hope for the future 
(see infra pp. 6o. 124. 369) ; often we are at a loss to know whether 
he is thinking primarily of the elders sitting before him (14^), 
or of his countrymen at home. It is a case for the exercise 
of some imagination. To a man of Ezekiel's temperament the 
unseen was more vividly present than the seen, every faculty 
of his nature was engaged on Jahveh's side, he could speak of 
nothmg, he could think of nothing, but the dishonour which 
Israel had done to Jahveh, and the punishment which was 
about to follow. His words might reach only the ears that 
were listening, but his attention was fixed upon the nation at 
large. Mere distance does not count in the range of a prophet's 
message. Isaiah, Nahum, Zephaniah, Jeremiah could address 
nations far away from Jerusalem ; why not Ezekiel, in the 
opposite direction ? Tyre and Egypt came within his purview, 
why not the land of Judah ? It is not for us to set limits to 
a prophet's vision. 

In favour of the view that Ezekiel never went to Babylonia 
it is pointed out that he shews himself to be well acquainted 
with the state of feeling in Jerusalem. This no doubt is true ; 
but the popular sayings which he quotes (above, p. xxii.) may 
have been partly gathered from the exiles ; and there is reason 
to believe that intercourse between Jerusalem and Babylonia, 
which had been going on for years (23^®’ was not altogether 
closed even by the captivity of 597 : Jeremiah could exchange 
letters with the exiles (Jer. 29^"®* 26-29) . hear of no hindrance 
put in the way of the refugee from the smitten city, 24^^ 3321 ; 
while at all times news travels quickly in the East. Another 
argument carries weight with Hemtrich : Ezekiel says nothing 
about the sufferings of the exiles, which must have been severe 
(e.g. Lam. 2^^* ^2- 20 jer. iqS) ; he has no charges 

to bring against the Babylonian masters ; no complaint ever 
passes his hps ; is not this a proof that he never suffered exile 
himself ? We may wonder at Ezekiel's silence, yet we can 
account for it. Israel's apostasy and the inevitable doom 
occupied his mind to the exclusion of eveiything else ; he had 
no feeling to spare for any hardships of his own ; and though 
he was not blind to the character of the Babylonians (7^1 12^® 
2325 28'^ 30^^), he regarded them as the instruments of God's 
purpose, and accepted the situation because he knew how to 
interpret it (see pp. 182. 281. 372). 

We are now in a position to draw some conclusions on the 
authorship of the Book. In Part I. the passages which immedi- 
ately foUow the dates and allude to definite occasions may be 
regarded as the work of Ezekiel, chs. i. 3-5. 8. 20. 24. There 
can be little doubt about the poems embedded in the prose, 
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151-5 192-9.10-14 2114-22 [9-17]. even Holscher 

assigns them to the prophet. There are other passages about 
which it is not possible to speak with the same degree of con- 
fidence, e.g. chs. 13. 14. 18. 22. 23 ; their style lacks vivacity 
and sounds continually the same note, although some of the 
repetitions may be due to later hands ; yet making every allow- 
ance for textual uncertainty and scribal alterations, there is no 
sufficient reason to question their authorship ; in substance 
they agree with EzeJaeFs point of view and that of his con- 
temporaries ; they reflect the conditions of his time. 

There need be no hesitation about the poetical elements in 
Part II. ; they are dated, they deal freshly with the actual 
situation in each case, chs. 26-29. 30-32 ; the prophet was 
evidently roused by the intensity of his feelings and gives the 
rein to his imagination. On the other hand, the five oracles 
in ch. 25 have a more generalized form ; with them may be 
grouped the short oracle on Sidon, ; all six were collected, 

whether from EzekieFs utterances or not we cannot be sure, 
to widen the circle of denunciation. 

The undated prophecies in Part III., chs. 34-37, ^ 

keeping with EzekieFs thought and attitude elsewhere, but 
the tone is changed. His prophecies of doom had been fulffled ; 
he can now speak hopefully about Israel's future. In ch. 34 
he develops an oracle of Jeremiah {23^"®) on lines of his own : 
Jahveh Himself will act as Shepherd {ch. 34^®"^^), and so will 
the future David, who is hailed with the title of prince (34^®* 
ct. the king and sprout of Jer. 23® 33^®). The address to the 
mountains of Israd, 36^’^®, forms a counterpart to 6^“’ ; with 
it the prophecy against Edom, ch. 35, seems to be connected. 
In ch. 37 the prophet gives expression, under striking imagery, 
to his most deeply cherished hopes : the revival of his nation, 
its reunion under a single shepherd-prince, Jahveh's dwelling- 
place established in the midst for evermore. On the other 
hand, chs. 38-39 introduce an element foreign to the picture ; 
they disturb the peace which has settled down upon the restored 
Israel ; the two chapters appear to be a later insertion. 

The last section of the Book raises its peculiar problems. 
Both Holscher (l.c. 208) and Hemtrich (l.c. 120) insist that Ezekiel 
had nothing to do with chs. 40-48. Clearly there has been 
much expansion by successive hands ; yet this fact does not 
throw doubt upon the authorship of the main narrative. ^ In 
the conception of an ideal temple the prophecies of restoration, 
chs. 34. 36. 37, reach their fitting climax. The vision described 
in 40-42 43^ 44^“® 47^ corresponds with the visions in 

chs. 1-3. 8-11 ; the desecration of the former temple, which 
led Jahveh to abandon it (8-11), is balanced by Jahveh's 
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solemn return to hallow it afresh (43^'^^ 44 ^'®)* Some think 
that 20^2 iiints at a proposal to set up an altar for Jahveh in 
Babylonia ; the interpretation may be questioned (infra p. 213) ; 
but at any rate 20^®"^^ prepares the way for chs. 40 ff., more 
plainly sthl 37^® "2®, by its forecast of the national unity, the 
prince, the sanctuary of the future. When and where could 
this ideal have taken shape ? Not during the post-exilic 
period, after the temple had been rebuilt on a scale which, 
however modest (Hag. 2®, Ezr. 3^^^-), was yet adequate to the 
needs of religion. Only in Babylonia, and during the exile, 
when the ancient temple had been burned and its worship 
brought to an end (2 K. 25®®-), could a prophet have dreamt 
of a sanctuary such as his heart desired ; at no other time, 
certainly not in the days of Zerubbabel and his colleagues, 
would it have been possible to contemplate a priesthood limited 
to the SadoHtes, and to make no mention of the office of high 
priest (Sellin Geschichte ii. 50). 

One important element in chs. 40-48 remains to be noticed. 
It consists of legislative proposals or experiments which, when 
compared with D and P, are found to stand midway between 
liem, and to shew the closest connexion with H. Attention 
is drawn to the points of resemblance and difference in the 
Commentary as they occur (pp. 481. 489-94. 501-9. 511. etc.). 
Most of these regulations were put forward, not by Ezekiel, 
but by his successors ; they belong to the period when new 
needs md new ways of dealing with them were under con- 
sideration, the period which intervened before the Priestly 
Code arrived at its settled form. 

^ The foregoing enquiry has dealt with the problem of author- 
ship only in outline ; for details the reader can consult the 
introductory notes to the chapters. So far we have been led 
to believe that the general plan of the Book, and to some extent 
the arrangement of the prophecies, may go back to Ezekiel 
himself. Though the distinction between the poetry and the 
prose is strongly marked, the points of contact between them 
suggest a common source. About the passages which are dated 
and refer to definite situations we can say with some confidence 
that Ezekiel was the author ; other passages can be assigned 
to him because they bear the stamp of his mind and habit of 
speech ; with regard to other passages of a more general 
character we must be content with an open verdict. And 
everywhere, throughout the Book, successive editors have been 
at work, collecting stray oracles, adding comments of their 
own, emending what seemed to be at fault, sometimes lighting 
up dark places with a ray of hope. The closing chapters, in 
particular, seem to have invited supplements of various kinds. 
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And everywhere much uncertainty prevails about the text, 
due partly to the usual accidents of transmission, but even 
more to the extraordinary nature of the events described. The 
cop5dst found himself in diB&culties over rare words and obscure 
architectural terms ; well-meant explanations of readers 
became incorporated from the margin, only to lead to worse 
confusion. We may blame the scribes ; yet the very state of 
the text, with all its corruptions and inaccuracies, bears witness 
to the eager handling of those who studied it. 

§ 3. The Pefsonality and Teaching of Ezekiel 

A singular and complex personality emerges from these 
writings. At first Ezekiers harshness repels us, but in the end 
we are won over by his loftiness of soul. He lived in an 
imaginative world of his own ; he was liable to be seized by 
supernatural excitation, and such a person is always difficult 
to understand. He was not like other men, or even like other 
prophets ; if he had been, he would not have responded to 
his calling. 

DiSerent strains of nature seem to have been woven into 
his character. He was a priest as well as a prophet. The 
priestly instinct shews itself in his reverence for holy things, 
his horror of profaning them, his care for the ordinances of 
worship, his conception of the ideal temple. Earlier prophets, 
Amos, Isaiah, Hosea, Jeremiah, had fulminated against the 
religious practice of their times, which assumed that religion 
consisted of mechanical acts apart from conduct. In Deuter- 
onomy an attempt was made to connect organized religion 
with morality as taught by the prophets. In Ezekiel the 
combination is carried further ; one effect of his teaching was 
to shew that law and prophecy must be allies, not antagonists, 
in the service of religion. 

Again, he united an intense imagination with a curious, 
even prosaic, love of detail. This comes out in a way which, 
though not peculiar to Ezekiel, is more characteristic of him 
than of other prophets. He was accustomed to deliver 
his message by s37mbolic acts. Ten at least are described:^ 

^1-3.9-16. 5I-4. 2^5, 26*^4-678. 13 • ; 12^'^“^®; 21^^'^^,* 24®*®,* 

24I6-24 . 3715-17^ It is not always certain that they took place 
in the sight of onlookers (pp. 50. 55) ; some of them seem 
incapable of being literally performed, and all mayjhave been 
enacted by the prophet in his trance, as Maimomdes supposed^ 
* it was in a prophetic vision . . that he did all these actions 
which he was commanded to do ' {Guide for the Perplexed ii. 
ch. 46, Friedlander's transhi. 246). 
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This combination of opposite qualities may account for 
another peculiarity, the contrast between his prose and poetry. 
Nearly all the prophets express themselves at times in verse, 
as Dr. Donne perceived long ago * when he speaks of ‘ thy 
eagle-sighted prophets ' as 

' Those heavenly poets which did see 
Thy will, and it express 
In rh5d:hmic feet.' 

But in Ezekiel's case we are tempted to doubt whether prose 
which is so monotonous and verse which is so skilful and 
impassioned could have been composed by the same author. 
As noticed above (p. xxi.), Holscher has his own way of account- 
ing for the difference ; yet once we allow that Ezekiel possessed 
the prophetic temperament in an exceptional degree, we can 
understand how, at one moment, he would be seized with 
passion, and at another would write down his message in a 
calmer mood. ^ It seems to have been the practice for a prophet, 
or one of his disciples, to embody the substance of his teaching 
in a narrative form. Jeremiah affords an illustration : he teUs- 
his story in the first person (e.g. Jer. and 

intersperses it with lyrical passages (e.g. Jer. 15®"^* 17®* 

xo. 14-X8 J818-23 20'^*^®) •; in one instance the same oracle occurs 
first in its poetic form and then in prose (Jer. Ezekiel 

follows this practice in 163-14.15-34 xx-21 233-34.36-49 

243b -5. 6 - 14 ^ ^2^0 same time the text has been so much 

damaged by editors md readers that the prophet himself 
cannot be held responsible for all the tedious repetitions ; yet 
we must admit that Ezekiel's style, even at its best, lacks the 
picturesque quality of Isaiah and Nahum, the sensitive fervour 
of Jeremiah, the fine rhetoric of Deuteronomy ; it belongs to 
the silver, not the golden, age of Hebrew literature. 

Allusion has just been made to the prophetic temperament. 
Ezekiel lived habitually among the realities of the supernatural 
world, and no other prophet tells us so much about fte manner 
of his inspiration. While the elders were sitting round, the 
ecstasy would seize 1^ ; he felt himself transported through 
the air, and in the spirit his eyes were opened to look upon the 
things of God. His visions are frequent : 31-3 

37^"^^ 40^’^ 47^*12 j iji jiis respect he belongs to the later race 
of prophets. Amos indeed saw five visions ; Isaiah and 


Works vol. vi. 536; cp. also vol. v. 385 ed. AHord, ‘the 
st^e of the Scnptures is a diligent, and an artificial style ; and a great 
verse ^ ^ musical, in a metrical, in a measured composition, in 


t T. H. Robinson HisU of Isr, i. 427. 
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Jeremiah describe the visions in which they received their call ; 
but, with the exception of Habakkuk (ch. 2), the other pre- 
exilic prophets hardly refer to the subject. Not till Ezekiel 
and Zechariah does the vision become prominent, and in 
Zechariah it appears to be a literary device. This cannot be 
said of Ezekiel ; but another link between him and Zechariah 
is the interpreting angel who accompanies the seer and explains 
the revelations (40^*- 41^- 22 421343®^* 442* ^ 4712* ; cp. Zech. 

21-4 2® etc.). Moreover, Ezekiel's prophesj^g tends to pass 
into apocalypse ; though chs. 38 and 39 probably do not come 
from him, there is not the same question about such passages as 
^6-12 2 o 23‘‘44 28®®** 24®®’®^ 26®“^®* 33-36 ^^1-12 jjj prophecy after 
the exUe apocal5q)tic features become more strongly marked. 

So far we have noticed the opposite elements which 
Ezekiel's personality displays : they were unified and controlled 
by an overwhelming sense of God. The revelation at the time 
of his call made an impression which was never effaced, the 
revelation of God as unspeakably glorious, sovereign, holy, 
just. It prostrated him, while it enkindled him for his task. 
And a sterner one no man could be given. Isaiah was told 
that his message would fall on unheeding ears, but at times he 
was allowed to hope that a renmant would escape disaster, not 
so Ezekiel (p. 6o) ; Jeremiah was bidden stand as an iron 
pillar and a brasen wall against the people, and his ministjy 
became one long conflict with his natural feeHngs ; but Ezekid 
betrays no inward struggle ; he is heart and soul on Jahveh's 
side. The ‘ rebellious house ' must be given over to punish- 
ment either by the sword or by exile ; Jahveh can no longer 
dwell in a temple polluted by idolatry. Let everything perish, 
so that God remain and His Godhead be acknowledged ! The 
Day is near, the end is come, Israel's doom is sealed (7*^ 13® 36®®). 
Ezekiel feels acutely that Jahveh's honour has been outraged ; 
he lays emphasis on jealousy as the motive which determines 
the divine action : it incites Jahveh to punish Israel, lest they 
should think that He overlooked their sin, it leads to their 
restoration, lest the heathen should imagine that He lacked 
the power (5^® 16®®"^® 20®’ ®®- 36®®* ®® 39®®"®®). All through 

the Book there sounds the refrain, ' they shall know,' ' that 
ye may know, that I am Jahveh' (p. 71). For the heathen 
Ezekiel saw no other prospect than a forced acknowledgement 
of Jahveh's sovereignty ; the Babylonians merely served His 
purpose to punish Israel ; divine vengeance would overtake 
the pride and luxury of Tyre, the gross idolatry of Egypt ; m 
the coming age one and all would be rendered powerless to 
attack the settled peace of Israel. 

Again, Ezekiel is deeply concerned to vindicate God's 
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justice (142® i85"20 3310-20)^ Events were leading men to question 
it : good and bad alike had suffered from national disaster, 
and worse was to come ; if God were just. He would not permit 
such indiscriminate hardship. Religion as understood at the 
time seemed unable to cope with the problem, when Ezekiel 
took it up. He insisted upon two things : first, a new appre- 
hension of the truth that God desires not the death but the 
repentance of the wicked ; and secondly, the freedom and 
responsibility of the individual 33^^)- Each 

man is free from bondage either to his own past career, or to 
his people's guilt ; each man is responsible for his own conduct, 
and must decide for himself whether he will ‘ live ' or ‘ die.' 
Jeremiah had attempted to face the question (31®^), but Ezekiel 
deals with it much more fully, not indeed in all its various issues, 
yet in such a manner as the needs of the hour required. In 
ch. 18 and 33^®“®® he is not trying to formulate an abstract 
doctrine ; rather he has a critical situation before him, and is 
doing his best to meet it religiously. It was a great achieve- 
ment to have proclaimed the freedom and responsibility of the 
individual, the foundation of all moral living ; to him it was 
due more than to any one else that, in spite of kll trials to faith, 
reli^ous minds could hold fast to a belief in God's absolute 
justice. 

When his earlier prophecies had been fulfilled by the over- 
throw of Jerusalem, Ezekiel felt able to enlarge upon other 
aspects of the truth. Jahveh, holy and righteous, could now 
reveal Himself as the Shepherd of His people, who would gather 
the dispersed, and nourish them in a land superaaturally trans- 
formed. The Author of life and Giver of all spiritual gifts. He 
was prepared to regenerate the nation inwardly and outwardly 
(3 ^u-i 5 37^“^^) ; notwithstanding Israel's breach of 

faith, the relation between Jahveh and His people was in- 
destructible, and would be secured by an everlasting covenant 
(37^®, cp. 16®®). 

It cannot be said that Ezekiel looks forward to a Messiah 
in Ike proper sense of the term. He does indeed contemplate 
an ideal David, not, however, as a righteous ruler or captain, 
but as the necessary head of a restored and united nation 
(2423. 24 3716-24^ cp, 21®® n). The prospect which fills the last 
part of the Book is that of a new community. When he argued 
the freedom and responsibility of the individual (18 33^®*®®), 
Ezeldel had no fought of preaching an individualistic t3^e of 
religion ; if he is now to become a watchman, warning every 
man of danger and pointing out the way of safety (33®’^, cp. 
3^’), it is with the aim of building up a society of men and 
women whose hearts were turned to God, a nation organized 
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on the principle of holiness and brought into regular contact 
with the temple, where the divine Presence dwells and radiates 
holiness throughout the land (40-42 43^"^^ 44^“® 47 ^’^^)- This 
ideal of a nation converted into a church took possession of 
the best minds ; it dictated the priestly legislation of a sub- 
sequent age, so that in a real sense Ezekiel may be regarded 
as the father of Judaism. None of the prophets exercised such 
a farreaching ii^uence upon the religious life of his people. 
He had his limitations ; iJiey were the limitations of a temper 
naturally austere and uncompromising. It was no time to 
dream of Israel's mission to the world outside ; the moment 
called for concentration, not expansion ; if the true religion 
was to be saved from foundering among the mins, it must be 
safeguarded at all costs. Under God's providence Ezekiel was 
the man inspired to meet the crisis, and by his unshaken con- 
stancy to preserve the faith and hand it on for further revelations. 

One point remains to be noticed : the connexion between 
Ezekiel and the book of Jeremiah. It is evident that Ezekiel 
has borrowed from his predecessor many turns of language as 
well as figures.* Their ideas often coincide, as, for instance, in 
thek opinion of contemporary prophecy, their attitude towards 
the Babylonian power, their rooted distrust of Eg3q)t.t As 
to the certainty of national punishment, both prophets are at 
one ; they set a new value upon the individual ; because they 
believe in the indestmctible relation between Jahveh and 
Israel, they predict the gathering and return of the exiles. J At 
the same time these cases of borrowing and agreement do not 
rob Ezekiel of his originality. If he adopts a suggestion, it is 
to develop it in his own way (see pp. 156. 195 f. 242. 375. 400 f.). 
His visions and acted parables, such features of Ms teaching 
as the conception of the new Israel, mark him out as an original 
genius. In the deepest sense a man's originality is shewn by 
his convictions, by what he thinks about God and the sins and 
needs of mankind ; api)lying tMs test to Ezekiel, the quality 
of Ms gemus stands out in its tme light. 

§ 4. The Historical Background 

Ezekiel belonged to a priestly family wMch served the temple 
in Jemsalem; we may suppose, therefore, that in early life 

♦ E.g. for turns of language, Ez. 5^’ 7^^’ § ** 131® 14^®* ** 

18® 20®* ® 23®* ® 26^®* 1® 28®® 29®* 34^® 39®®. For figures, see 12® 15® 

2217 34211. 3526. 33 ^ 

t E.g. Ez. 13® ’ 1 ® 14® ; lyu-*! 211-32 [20®®-2i®’] ; 29 30. 

{ E.g. 5I® I4I® 2218 -®®;; ig21I. 301011. . 3425 3^26-28 . j-jl? 208*- ®«* 28 $0 

etc. Numerous parallels with Jeremiah will be found in the notes on 
these passages. Smend has a list in his commentary, pp. 3pdv. f. 
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he had some knowledge of the events which made the i8th year 
of Josiah notable, the discovery of the law-book in the temple, 
and the religious reforms which followed (621 b.c. ; 2 K. 22® 
2^1 -20), The critical view, though some recent authorities 
challenge it, that the book of the law contained the substance 
of Deut. 12-26, has the solid support of two facts: Josiah's 
reformation attempted to carry out the principles of Deuter- 
onomy, and Ezekiel's thought and teaching were based upon 
them. But Josiah had hardly consolidated his measures when 
he was slain by Pharaoh Necho in circumstances which are 
obscure. Fresh light, however, is thrown upon the situation 
by the Babylonian Chronicle, first published in 1923 (Gadd 
The Fall of Nineveh). The empire of Assyria was breaking up 
under pressure from the Babylonians and their allies, the Medes 
and Scythians. The king of Egypt, following the policy of his 
predecessors, set out on a campaign to prop up the falling power 
of Assyria, not, as the book of Kings states, to fight against it 
(2 K. 2329) ; his object was to strengthen the only bulwark 
that could check the danger of a Babylonian invasion. Josiah, 
it would seem, disagreed with this policy, and perhaps meditated 
asserting his independence ; the Pharaoh ' put him to death 
when he saw him at Megiddo,' says 2 K. 23®® ; there is no 
record of a battle.* After the death of Josiah (608 b.c.), Necho 
sent the young king Jehoahaz, Josiah's son, as a prisoner from 
Riblah to Egypt, where he died soon afterwards ; and then 
proceeded to exercise the power of a suzerain over Judah by 
imposing a tribute on the land, and appointing El-jaMm king 
under the changed name of Jeho-jakim (2 K. 23®^“®^, Jer. 22^® 

Ez. 192-^). 

With the fall of Nineveh in 612 b.c. the empire of Assyria 
collapsed, and the neo-Babylonian or Chaldaean empire became 
heir to its possessions. Pharaoh Necho resolved to make one 
last attempt to resist the Babylonian advance ; he penetrated 
with an army as far N. as Carchemish on the Euphrates, and 
there, in 605 b.c., he was defeated by Nebuchadrezzar, son and 
successor of Nabo-polassar, Jer. 46^. Fortunately for the 
Egyptians, Nebuchadrezzar did not follow up his victory, 
because he was recalled to Babylon to secure his succession 

* Josephus Ant, x. 5, i agrees with this inte^retation of the Bab. 
Chronicle, Gadd l.c. 16. Herodotus ii. 159 mentions a victory won by 
Necho over the Syrians at Magdalos, followed by the capture of Kadytis, 
?=!^^adesh on the Orontes ; this suggests a battle in N. Syria. The 
tradition given in 2 C. may contain an element of truth, but the 

Chronicler identifies this expedition with the later E^^ptian campaign 
which ended at Carchemish 605 b.c. See Robinson Hist, of Isr. i. 424. 
Prof. Welch remarks, * What happened at Megiddo was not so much a 
battle as a court-martial/ ZATW. 1925, 257. 
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as king. After Carchemish Egypt gave up attempting to 
pursue her policy in Asia ; her failure and the with(i:awal of 
her troops made a deep impression on Judah (Jer. 46 ^"^^) ; 
Nebuchadrezzar became undisputed master of Syria and 
Palestine from the Euphrates to the Egyptian frontier (2 K. 24 ^), 
and Judah became a Babylonian province. 

About the conditions there during this eventful period we 
learn much from Jeremiah. He saw clearly that trouble was 
in store for Jerusalem (Jer. 12 ’^“^'^), and did his utmost, by 
warnings and syinbols, to prepare the people (Jer. 

258-11)^ In the city itself feeling was divided; a loyal circle 
no doubt shared Jeremiah's faith; a larger circle, not un- 
friendly to the principles of the law-book, deluded themselves 
into thinking that they had a pledge of security in the possession 
of the temple (Jer. 7^ 26^“^) ; more munerous was the party of 
reaction, which looked upon the untimely death of Josiah as a 
sign that the reforms would bring no good : there was more to 
be gained by propitiating the dominant powers, and returning 
to the heathen practices which Manasseh had introduced 
(Jer. 7I6-20 1^27 17I-4). Ezekiel paints a dark picture of the 
religious state of the country as he knew it, Ez. 16 20^'^'^® 23. 
Nothing in the way of leadership was to be expected from the 
king, Jehoiakim, whom Jeremiah describes as a selfish and 
opi)ressive ruler (Jer. 22^®“®®). In his fifth year, 603/2, the 
political situation became so threatening that a general fast 
was proclaimed (ib, 36®), but the king treated Jeremiah's grave 
warnings with contempt (ib. 36205*). Perhaps it was at this 
time, 2 K. 24^ says vaguely ' in his days,' that Jehoiakim refused 
to pay his tribute, and Nebuchadrezzar retaliated by stirring 
up the neighbouring peoples to attack Judah (ib. v.^) ; in 
598 B.c. he brought an army himself into Palestine. Jehoiakim 
died, possibly by violence, before the blow fell, and his young 
son Jehoiachin had to bear the brunt of the attack. Resistance 
was hopeless. Nebuchadrezzar carried off the young king and 
his court and some 8000 principal citizens with their families 
(with few exceptions, Ez. 242^). Jehoiachin, whose fate Jeremiah 
laments in 22 ^^’^^, remained a prisoner in Babylon for thirty- 
seven years (2 K. 24®"^® 252'^). Among the captives in 597 was 
the youthful priest Ezekiel. 

Nebuchadrezzar made Mattaniah, uncle of Jehoiakim,* king 

* 2 K. 24^'^ describes Mattaniab as uncle of Jehoiakim, i.e. a son of 
Josiab ; but 2 C. 36^0 makes him a brother of Jehoial^m, so Josephus 
Ant, X. 7, 2 and in 2 K. 24^’, But <3 gives 'IcoaKeifjL as the name both 
of JehoiaMm (2 K. 23®*) and of Jehoiachm (2 K. 24®), and thereby intro- 
duces confusion ; in this respect not much reliance can be placed upon 
<3 as against 0 L- See further the footnote on p. 205 infra. 

C 
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over the depleted state, and changed his name to Sedekiah. 
The new king took an oath of allegiance to the Babylonian 
overlord (Ez. 17^), and for a time kept his word. He seems 
to have been a man of good intention, at any rate he had the 
grace to consult and protect Jeremiah ; Ezekiel speaks of him 
with impatience, if not contempt (Jer. 37. 38, Ez. 17^^ 

2130-32 [ 25 - 27 ])^ He was unable to withstand the ruinous advice 
of his counsellors to mate a bid for independence and to rely 
upon Egypt for support. A general revolt of the neighbouring 
nations, Moab, Ammon, Edom, T5n:e and Sidon, was set on foot, 
and envoys arrived in Jerusalem to secure the co-operation of 
Judah ; the folly of the course was denounced by Jeremiah, 
but prophets in Jerusalem foretold the speedy break-up of the 
empire scarcely yet consolidated (Jer. 27-29). In 594, the 
fourth year of Zedekiah, it appears that a rumour of the plot 
had reached the Babylonian court ; Zedekiah sent a deputation, 
perhaps to carry the tribute and allay suspicion — ^he may even 
have gone himself (Jer. 51®®) — ^at any rate charged with a letter 
from Jeremiah, advising the Judaean exiles to settle down, and 
pay no attention to the prophets who were falsely raising their 
hopes (Jer. 29^’^®). 

Meanwhile in Egypt Pharaoh Necho died in 594 ; his 
successor, Psammetich II., 594-588, does not seem to have 
interfered in the affairs of Syria. With the accession of Pharaoh 
Hophra' in 588 Egyptian ambitions revived, and, it is sigiuficant, 
the party m Jerusalem which looked to Egypt for help was 
roused to fresh activity. Zedekiah could not resist the pressure 
brought to bear upon him ; in 588, the ninth year of his reign, 
he took the fatal step, and rebeUed against the king of Babylon 
(2 K. 2420, Ez. 171®“^®). The moment appeared to be propitious. 
The two leading powers, Egypt and Tyre, the two singled out 
by Ezekiel for special denunciation, were evidently determined 
to resist the threat of Babylonian supremacy. Nebuchadrezzar 
at once retaliated in full force. He moved his armies into 
N. Syria, and made Riblah on the Orontes his headquarters, 
whence he could launch campaigns against states of Phoenicia 
and the rebels farther south. He marched with the main army 
against Jerusalem in 588. 

The city, in spite of famine and alarm, held out for two 
and a half years. A brief respite came when the long-expected 
help from Egypt seemed to be on the way ; Pharaoh Hophra* 
advanced so far into Palestine that Nebuchadrezzar had to 
withtow from the siege in order to deal with him. Jeremiah 
describes the relief of the inhabitants, excessive but short- 
lived (Jer. 34®®- 37®"^®) ; he shared none of the popular hopes ; 
he adhered to what he had always said, that nothing could save 
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the city, and that the only right course was to surrender it. 
This sounded thoroughly unpatriotic ; to look upon the 
Babylonians as agents of Jahveh's righteous will and Nebuchad- 
rezzar as His servant (Jer. 25® 27® 43^®) was too high a doctrine 
for king and people. Accordingly Jeremiah had to bear in 
prison the stigma of preaching treason (Jer. 37^^’^^), but his 
behaviour throughout the crisis admits of a very diSerent 
explanation. He took the long view ; he saw that in the 
interests of religion the nation must be preserved, surrender 
and exile were preferable to the risk of annihilation, even 
though the city and temple were destroyed, religion would 
survive ; a divine purpose lay behind the visitation ; let the 
divine wiQ be accepted ! * In July 586, the nineteenth year 
of Nebuchadrezzar (according to 2 K. 25®, Jer. 52^®), f the end 
came; a breach was made in the walls, and the Chaldaeans 
entered the city. Zedekiah with some of his guard tried to 
escape and make his way across the Jordan, but he was captured 
' m the plains of Jericho ’ and carried prisoner to ifeblah, 
where the Babylonians decreed his fate ; his sons were slain 
before his eyes, he himself was blinded, taken to Babylon, and 
imprisoned till his death (2 K. 25^"’, Jer. 39^“’ 52^"^^, Ez. 12^^' 
2 i 24-28 a 9 - 23 ] 242* 25-27 The destructiou of the temple 

and city followed a montih later ; a majority of the inhabitants 
of Jud^ were carried into exile, and the leading citizens were 
put to death at Riblah (2 K. 25® abridged from Jer. 52^^'^’). 
No estimate of the number is given in 2 K. 25 ; but from 
it may be inferred that the city population was deported, 
while of the rural inhabitants of Judah only the poorest were 
left behind to till the land. In Jer. 52®®“®® (not found in (g) 
we find exact figures for three deportations, in 598, 587, 582. 
The precision of the figures, which amount to a total of 4600 
persons, at first sight suggests a good authority for the state- 
ment ; on the other hand, a third Babylonian campaign is 
nowhere else mentioned in the O.T., and the only allusion to 
anything of the kind occurs in Jos. Ant x. 9, 7, which speaks 
of a campaign against Coele-S5nia, an attack on the Moabites 
and Ammonites, and then on Egypt and a deportation of Jews 
resident there. The last allusion, however, does not confirm 
the third captivity of Jer. 52®®, which surely cannot refer to 

* CAH. iii. 400 points out the striking parallel in Josephus War 
V. 9, 2-4, VI. 2, I. The Jewish historian tells how, during the siege of 
Jerusalem in a.d. 70, he maintained that God was on the side of the 
Romans, and that Jerusalem was being punished for its sins ; repeatedly 
he counselled surrender, tm yvQre 'l^ufiaioLs 'n-oKe/iovpres dXXd Kal 

TijJ $€(} (V. 9, 4). 

t According to Jer. 52®® the eighteenth year, i.e. 587 ; the author 
of this togment followed a different reckoning. 
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the Jews in Egypt. It is not certain how the passage is to 
be understood. Begrich [Chronologie 201) shews good reason 
for treating Jer. 52®® (the third captivity) as a doublet of 52^® 
(the second captivity), following different systems of counting 
which vary by four years. If this is correct, the total, 832 + 745, 
will be 1577 persons, corresponding to 300 or 400 heads of 
families ; this must be only a portion of the exiles. Kittel 
{GeschicMe iii. 61 f., edn. 1927) calculates that in 586 some 
15,000 men, 30-40,000 uacluding women and children, went 
into exile with Zedeldah ; counting the 20-30,000 of the previous 
captivity, this will make a total of some 50-70,000 transported 
to Babylonia. The population left behind may be reckoned 
at about 3500 men, or 20,000 souls in all. 

Thus Israel's career as an independent nation came to an 
end. Gedaliah was appointed by the Babylonians governor 
of the province, and for a short time he contrived to estabUsh 
himself at Mizpah. At first there seemed to be some prospect 
of security for the survivors. We hear of pilgrims coming 
to Jerusalem with offerings in their hands, for though the 
temple lay in ruin, the sanctity of the place was recognized, 
and the altar still existed (Jer. 41®, cp. Lam. 4^). But Gedaliah 
was treacherously murdered by Ishmael, a descendant of the 
royal house and a prot6g6 of the Ammonite king who took the 
Babylonian side. Fear of reprisals induced the Jewish com- 
munity to emigrate into Eg3rpt, whither they forced Jeremiah 
to accompany them ; and there presumably he died (Jer. 40-44, 
2 K. 25®^“^®). 

From various hints we gather that the neighbouring peoples 
took advantage of Judah's helpless condition to pour into the 
country, and thus introduced a number of foreign elements. 
The Edomites in particular seized the opportunity to vent their 
ancient spite (Ez. 25^211. 351-16, obad. Ps. 137'^, Lam. 4®^*’). 
Unoccupied lands lay at the mercy of invasions from the East. 
The Ammonites, who had joined in the revolt against Babylon 
(Jer. 27^®*), but afterwards thought better of it and submitted 
in time (Ez. [26-32])^ exulted over the fall of Jerusalem, 

and took some share in the murder of Gedaliah ; though 
nominally they were vassals of Babylon, yet they had designs 
upon the land of Israel, and in the course of time managed to 
obtain a footing and practise hostile intrigues, as we learn from 
Neh. 2^® 6^’®* 13^*. The Philistines were ready enough to 
take vengeance for former humiliations by occupying the 
Judaean fighlands (Ez, 25^^). At this period a movement of 
Jerahmeelites and Calebites into the neighbourhood of Bethlehem 
is most likely to be placed (i C. 42-50)^ 

Besides Egypt, Phoenicia was the power most capable of 
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resisting the advance of Babylonia in Ezekiel's time. From 
Herodotus ii. i6i we learn that Apries, as he calls Pharaoh 
Hophra', ' made war upon Sidon, and engaged the king of Tyre 
in battle by sea * ; this happened probably in 588 B.c., and as 
a result of the engagement Phoenicia joined Egypt in the war 
which ended with the fall of Judah. About the year 585 
Nebuchadrezzar found himself compelled to turn his attention 
to the chief stronghold of the Phoenician power, and began the 
siege of Tyre. It lasted for a long while, without any decisive 
victory ; for Ezekiel, who at the time of Jerusalem's capture 
had prophesied a similar fate for Tyre (ch. 26), frankly admitted 
in after years that his prophecy had not been fulfilled, and that 
Nebuchadrezzar had gained nothing from ' the service which 
he had served against' the impregnable city (29^^ *2®, dated 
571). Josephus tells us that the siege lasted 13 years, c. Ap, i, 
21 ; he dates the beginning of it in the seventh year of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, but the text is open to question, and seventh may be 
an error for seventeenth."^ In the end the city, exhausted but 
not overthrown, was spared, it seems, on the condition of 
recognizing the Babylonian supremacy, and, at least after 570, 
had to submit to a resident Babylonian official, who is referred 
to in certain contract-tablets of the period (Unger ZATW. 
1926, 214 ff.). Nebuchadrezzar's own inscriptions are silent 
on the subject. After the siege Tyre lost its predominance, 
and Sidon took its place as the chief city of Phoenicia. 

In the prophecy just referred to Ezekiel maintains that 
though the Babylonians had earned no wages in Jahveh's service 
against Tyre, they will receive in compensation the spoils of 
Eg3q)t (29^^* At a later period, in 567-8, Nebuchadrezzar 
determined to measure strength with the Pharaoh Amasis. 
He appeared on the frontier of Egypt, and reached the Delta ; 
but at this point his inscription is broken off (Langdon Neubab. 
Kbnigsinsohr. 206 f .) . Of his fmther success all that can be said is 
that Amasis gave up attempting to instigate revolts in Palestine, 
and Nebuchadrezzar was statesman enough to be content with 
what he had gained (Breasted Rist. of Anc. Egypt 415 f.). There 
is no evidence that he conquered Egypt, or inflicted the disasters 
which Ezekiel had foretold (see pp, 325 ff. infra), f 

The state of the Jews in Ba%lonia is nowhere described, 

* So Thackeray Jos. vol. i. 227 (in Loeb's classics), following Ewald 
and others ; Niese Jos. Op. V. 30 proposes to read * in the seventh year 
of the reign ofithobal began Neb. to besiege Tyre.’ HOlscher Hesekiel 20 ff 
rel3dng on the text of Josephus, dates the siege 598-586, and discredits 
Ez. 29^^ " 2 ® as a late supplement, 

t The account of a conquest of Eg3rpt in Neb.’s twenty-third year 
{582) in Jos. Ant. x. 9, 7 is probably an exaggeration of the partial success 
won against Amasis. 
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though something about it can be learned from incidental 
allusions. The two Hebrew words for exiles, gola, gdluth, 
mean properly emigrants, migration, rather than captives, 
captivity] they do not suggest people loaded with chains or 
shut up in prison. Some prominent persons, like Jehoiachin 
and Zedekiah, were no doubt kept under restraint ; the 
majority, however, were reduced to serfdom, and driven to 
support themselves by manual labour in the fields, or on 
Nebuchadrezzar's buildings, or in other forms of industry. As 
time went on a good many became slaves (Ezra 2®®), others 
engaged in commerce and became prosperous, as the contract- 
tablets from Nippur have revealed (see pp. 4f. 42). From 
the letter which Jeremiah addressed to the exiles of 597 it may 
be gathered that they were free to settle down and live with 
their families and mie homes ; the prophet counselled them 
to seek the peace of the city where they dwelt, and to pray for 
it, ' for in the peace thereof shall ye have peace ' (Jer. 29^"’). 
From Ezekiel we learn that the Jews were allowed to form 
colonies, in which they had houses of their own, and were free 
to come and go within the settlements, and to maintain their 
traditional organization into clans, with elders at the head 
(Ez. 3^®' 8^ 14’- 20^ 33®^). Yet we cannot doubt that their 

lot was hard. The toilsome journey of 700 miles across the 
desert left its mark of suffering; forcible banishment from 
home and possessions, a sense of defeat and subjugation to an 
alien power outside the land of Jahveh, were bitter trials, and 
the cries wrung from them still pierce our hearts (Lam. 

Is. 42^2 5 x 23 ^ pss^ X29. 137). To a great extent the national 
religion had already broken down. In the latter days of the 
Judaean monarchy foreign beliefs and practices had been intro- 
duced ; so Jeremiah tells us in his word ‘ concerning aU the 
Jews which dwelt in the land of Egypt* (Jer. 44), and what 
became of their religion a century later we know from the 
letters of the Jewish colonists at Elephantine (Cowley Aramaic 
Papyri Nos. 7. 21. 22. 30-32. 44). Such people in Babylon, 
already half paganized, were soon "mingled among the heathen 
and learned their works.' They succumbed and were lost in the 
crowd. 

On the other hand, it is equally clear that a certain number 
remained true to the higher religion. The principles of Deuter- 
onomy and the spiritual teaching of Jeremiah had not been alto- 
gether fruitless. Ezekiel himself was a tower of strength ; 
and though few might accept his interpretation of the national 
calamities, yet he was consulted ; he could always count on an 
audience, however unpalatable his words might be, and however 
startling his acted parables (Ez. 14^ 20^®* 33®®“®^). It is 
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significant that, like Jeremiah, he regarded the exiles as the 
hope of the future (see pp. 6o. 124. 364). Amid all their grief, 
some there were who cherished a proud love of their country, 
and kept alive the national spirit (Ez. 24^^). Such exercises 
of religion as were possible in a foreign land continued to be 
practised by the faithful ; particularly we notice that a new 
emphasis was laid upon the observance of the Sabbath and the 
rite of circumcision, as signs which distinguished Jews from 
heathen (Ez. 20^2 28^® 311® 32^^). There were prophets, 
too, among the Golli, who readily caught the ear of their country- 
men when they announced a speedy return and the break-up 
of the Babylonian power; the authorities punished them 
severely, Jeremiah at home repudiated their delusions, and 
Ezekiel did the same, though perhaps he had chiefly in mind 
the false prophets of Jerusalem (Jer. 29, and see ;pp. 138. 150). 
The exiles of 597 had brought with them misleading guides as 
well as true ones ; among the last was Ezekiel himself, and he 
was allowed to fulfil his ministry without hindrance. The 
priests who were carried away from temple and altar must, 
of course, have found the greater part of their duty gone ; but 
there is evidence that they turned their attention into other 
directions. The observance of Sabbath and circumcision, 
abstinence from unlawful meats, came under their supervision, 
perhaps also a certain amount of moral instruction (Ez. 44^®^*) ; 
as the temple ritual could no longer be carried out, we may 
date from this period the rise of a non-sacrificial worship con- 
sisting of prayer and reading and psalmody, which afterwards 
developed into the worship of the synagogue. And in those 
circles which had the aims of Deuteronomy at heart priestly 
activity took the form of collecting national traditions and 
records, and passing judgement on them from the Deuteronomic 
point of view. Moreover, there was always the future to be 
kept in prospect. Ezekiel himself committed to writing a 
measured plan for a new temple, together with regulations for 
its ministry. And he was not alone in this effort of recon- 
struction, theoretical as it had to be ; for the analysis of 
chs. 40-48 reveals a process of experiment and discussion going 
on m priestly circles, and carrying further the task which he 
liad begm. These labours in the course of several generations 
ripened into official recognition as the Priestly Code. 

Thus it appears that, to a large extent, the Jews of Babylonia 
were left free to maintain their traditions and practise their 
religion. The hardships of the exile seemed to some a proof 
that Jahveh was unable to protect His own ; the better minds 
discovered that though temple and altar were gone, Jahveh 
was not gone ; He could m^e known His will and character 
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even outside His land. As a matter of fact, Israel's loss of 
political independence marked the be^ning of its religious 
life as a community pledged to the service of the one true God, 
and destined to preserve the essence of religion for the benefit 
of mankind at large. 


§ 5. Text and Versions 

In the Hebrew Bible perhaps no book, except i and 2 Samuel, 
has suffered more injury to its text than Ezekiel. The causes 
which led to this misfortune have been indicated above, p. xxvii. ; 
our problem is to recover a text which shall be free from altera- 
tions and corruptions, and so far nearer to the original. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, to examine the Versions, which 
were translated from an earlier form of the Hebrew text than 
that which we have in our Bible. First in importance stands 
the Alexandrian Greek Version or Septuagint (<®), made in 
the 2nd cent, b.c., centuries before the Massoretic text (JR) 
reached its present state in the 5th-8th cents. a.d. Other 
translations iuto Greek were produced in the 2nd cent. a.d. 
by Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion (*A, S, ®). These are 
Imown mainly through the work of Origen, who copied them 
into his Hexapla* of which only the Septuagint column, with 
insertions from Theodotion, has survived, and that in a Syriac 
rendering of the 7th cent. A.D. Fragments of these Greek 
versions exist also in quotations from the Fathers, especially 
St. Jerome, who is fond of quoting Symmachus, and in some 
MSS of ®, especially Cod. March^anus. The other versions 
in Syriac (^), Latin ( 3 E. and 9 ^), Arabic (^), Ethiopic (E), have 
their importance, but directly or indirectly they are dependent 
upon (S; the Old Latin (H) f rarely differs from ® ; Jerome's 
translation (^), though made from the Hebrew, was influenced 
by <g and 'AS®, The Targum (t^ J stands by itself; it is 
not so much a translation into Aramaic as a paraphrase, designed 
for purposes of edification ; the Hebrew text which it implies 
hardly differs from the Massoretic. 

The characteristic features of the Versions of Ezekiel have 
been so thoroughly investigated by Comill in the Prolegomena 
to his Commentary that there is no need to restate them. 

• Field Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt (Oxford, 1875). The 
renderings of 'A S 0 axe taken from this edition, Tom. ii. 

t In Sabatier’s edn. 1743 ; the Weingarten MS. of the Prophets, 
5th cent., ed. by Ranke 1868, and the Wurzburg MS. of the Prophets, 
5— 6th cent., ed. by Ranke 1871 ; botii exist only in fragments. 

} The text used is that of Lagarde Prophetae Chaldaice, Leipzig, 
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But since the publication of Comill's work in 1886 much has 
been done to place the evidence of the primary Version, 
before the student in a convenient form. Swete's e(htion. 
The O.T. in Greek vol. iii. (^1894, ^1899), prints the text of Cod. 
Vaticamus with a brief apparatus below shewing the 

variants of Cod. Alexandrinus (<S^), and Cod. MarchaUanus 
(<g^), and fragments of Cod. Cryptoferratensis (<g^). Thackeray's 
three articles in JTS, iv. (1903), his Grammar of the O.T, in 
Greek (1909), his Septuagint and Jewish Worship (Schweich 
Lectures 1920), are of special value for the study of Ezekiel ; 
Jahn's Commentary (1905) attempts a thoroughgoing restora- 
tion of the Hebrew on the basis of & ; Herrmatm's treatise 
Die Gottesnamen im Ezechieltexte (1913) has established results 
which have a bearing not only upon the criticism, but upon 
the history of the text. 

In the following pages two objects have been kept in view. 
First, by comparing with iBl when they disagree, we may 
hope to find out which offers the better reading ; the com- 
parison will often bring to light the alterations and corruptions 
which the text of jUl has undergone. Only clear instances are 
given ; for details, reference must be made to the critical notes. 
The second object is to illustrate the general character of (g. 
We must tmderstand the nature of our weapon before we use 
it. Let the evidence of <g and M be weighed in each case 
and considered on its merits, without a bias in favour of one 
side or the other. 

A. The superiority of & to 0 , in cases where they differ, 

I. <g implies a Hebrew text free from words and phrases 
which appear to be additions or glosses in iJl : 


j8. 11. 14. 16. 24. 27^ 

i824- S2_ 

35"®- 

24a, 

19“. 

36“. 

3I. 5. 

2o26. 28, 

3^7. 12. 23 

46. 13, 

23^^* 33. 38 

38^®. 

3I4. IS. 16, 

258. 9_ 

3gll. 14. 27, 

6^2. 

26*1. 

402. 28. 30,* 

^20. 27, 

27I8. 

41L 

g2. 11. 18, 

2812. 

^2^6. 17. 18. 19 

IOI2* 14, ‘ 

29I9. 20 

^33. 11. 27, 

jjll. 12. 15, 

306. 4. 13, 

44L 

Io7. 20 

3^3. 15. 16. 18 

45"®. 

15'. 

3260. 31 

^512. 14. 18. 22 

l622. 

338. 12. 15. 31 

471. 

jyO. 20b. 21a, 

3^^2A. 23. 31,* 

4810. 


* 34®“^ i.e. 34® in cod. A ; so throughout these lists. 
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2. <S implies a Hebrew text free from the scribal errors, 
corruptions, displacement or omission of words, which jUl 
exhibits : 


jl3. 15^ 

2^3. 16^ 

4I3. 6. 7. 9^ 

2»44«. 

28I6. 23^ 

4122. 

^19 

30^^. 

424. 6. 10. 16. 17 

5*.' 

3I3. 15 

4^6. 10. 11. 13. 16 

II’. 

329. 27^ 

446. 

13*®- 

33®^- 

45I. 2. 5. 12. 

j57. 31. 36 . 63^ 

35“- 

4520. 21. 

jgl?. 18. 31^ 

36I". 

456. 9. 16. 17. 

2i20. 22 [^24. 27]^ 

27I6. 23 

4^9. 13. 16. 

22^. 24. 26^ 

38I". 

4^18. 19. 20. 

232U. 41. 43. 44 

4q2. 12. 16. 19^ 

4811. 13. 16* 

24IO. 

4022. 26 

4821. 28. 

25". 

4q23. 32. 36. 37 

4829. 34. 

26IS. 19. 20 

4q 43. 44. 48 . 49^ 



3. <g implies a Hebrew text which did not contain the 
dittographs or doublets now standing in jfBl : 


3^20. 23. 25b, 

i9«. 

2^22. 26 . 28 

513. 

20*®. 

33 ®- 

^Ub, 

21I6. 20 [J5121. 24], 

35 ®- 

12*. 

2342, 

40®- ®. 

13 ®- 

24I*. 

42“. 

16*. 

27I8. 19, 

43 ^- 

iy5. 10^ 

2 g 4 . lOA. 

44 “- 

l 89 . 32 * 

30®. 

481®. 


B. The superiority of 0 , to & in cases where they differ. 
I. confuses similar Hebrew words : 


I’. 

2i14. 23 [JJ119. 28], 

35 ®^ 

6®. 

2334. 41. 43, 

40?. 41. 49, 

7 ® [: 0 l®]-®* 9 ®. 

2417. 25, 

4q19. 25. 40. 

7*®. 

251®. 

41II. 12. 13. 16. 16 

8*- «. 

277. 18. 19. 35 

421. 

9 "; 

29®. 

4^2. 3. 10. 

13^*. 

31’. 

^11. 18. ’ 

16*. 

32®^, 

45 ^^. 

17®. 

33 ®®- 

472. 11. 16. 

2o4- ®- 1*- 1*- 31. 

34 ®- 

48I6. 36. 


2. confuses similar Hebrew letters ; 

3 with D, and vice versd, 3^5 12^^ 27^3 31? ^2 ^- 12 ^17 ^gas^ 
3 with 3 , and vice versa, 19^^ 2 o 3 ®. 

3 with a, and me 19^2 20® “^ 3 * 21^ ’] 3411 358^ 
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^ with V, cTnrrjSevfxaTa = for 6^ I4® 20^®- 21^^ 

[M 29] 3631 . 136 274. 20. 28^ 

1 with 2, 20^^ 21^] 2810 29^®. 

with D, and vice versd, 7^^ 2323 3612. 

*1 with "1, and vice versa, 3*^ 7^5 135* s- is- 20 j 64. 7. s 

173 iglO. 12 2029- 21^2. 16 17. 21] 2317* 21. 34 

276. 11. 35 325. 6. 12. 29. 30 16. 23A. ^j26 ^314 

"T with n, 2220. 

n with n, and vice versa, s’- « 2422 4513 479. 

1 with r, and versd, 1622 24^3 4312 47I8. 19^ 

1 with \ 7^3 2513 48^0. 35^ 

1 with n, 3227. 
to with i 630 . 

T with 1, 19^0^ 
a with 3 , 4723. 

3. <S, owing to the absence of vowel signs in the Hebrew 
text, confuses words written with the same consonants, but 
pronounced differently : 


j 244 ._ 

j 630 . 59 . 61 ^ 

39 ^^- 

5 ®- ' 

2412. 17 , 

40 ®». 

724 1223 i 641 2327. 48 

2610. 

42®® 48^®. 

34 ^“. 

274. 6. 13 . 21 . 32 , 

43 '- 

9 ®. 

3220. 

47I1. 12, 

Ills 3515. 

33 ®®- 

48SS. 

I3IO. 11. 14 . 16 22®®. 

34 ®- 


13 ^^- 

35 ®- 



4. (S misunderstands or guesses the sense of M : 


o7. 8. 15^ 

22®* 12. 

4 ^ 20 . 21. 25, 

45. 7 . 

22^6* ^ 

4122. 26, 

74 [JH 7] 12. 14. 23. 

249. 16. 17. 22. 23, 

42®* 

g2. 3. 11 io4. 18A 47I. 

279. 27. 

42?. 10. 12, 

Ill®- 17. 

27I6. 17. 24. 25. 

437. 9. 

I2IO. 11. 14 

2818- 13. 16. 

43 “- 

13 ®- 11. 

228- 4. 6. 18 

44®- ®«. 

i 4 ‘- ®. 

33 “. 

45 ®- ®- 

15 *- ®- 

34 ®- 

457. 10. 19. 

3-53. 4. 10. 27. 30. 31. 33. 

36'. 

461®- 19 . 

43, 

37 “- 

47 ®- 

I7O. 

38®- 11. 

47I2. 13. 19 

I8IO. 

^^4* 9# I3 

47 ®®- 

1911- 1^ 

40®. 

481. 

20I. 6. 47, 

41®. 

481®- ®®. 

2i9. 12. 16. 21. 30 14. 

411®- 1®. 

48®®. 

17. 20. 26. 35], 

4 ii». 
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C. The following passages illustrate some of the character- 
istics of (S ; they do not necessarily imply a different text. 

I. ® gives a free rendering of JflJl : 


3^ 

J79. 15 

336. 22. 27. 28. 30 

5 ”- 14^®. 

l811- 18. 

3^14. 21. 28. 27 

7IO. 19^ 

20® 81 . 

377. 8_ 

83. 17^ ‘ 

21’ [0 i 18 ]. 

398. 18, 

g2. 4. 6^ 

22®* 

408. 4. 40, 

12*®. 

2 ^^- 8. 12^ 

4II8. 

^ 2 ^ 3 . 18^ 

258. 

437. 20, 

I4I4. 16. 20^ 

2788. 

43*. 

l 63 291* 

3i“. 

488. 

igie. 34. 44_ 

3321 


2. adds explanatory words or phrases : 


l4. 7. 23^ 

2188 [J®33], 

37I. 11. 17. 21. 23 

2^. 

^^lO. 20 

3888. 

323^ 

241^. 

39 *. 

44, 9. 14^ 

335. 8. 16 

40?. 8. 9. 19. 21. 40 

98. 

2618. 

4041. 47^ 

jq6. 7. 9. 22 

37S. 12 A, 34, 

4I3. 4. 6. IS 

Il2. 

33I8. 17. 26.’ 26, 

435. 7. 11. 13. 14. 16 

1422. 

2988. 

Aol. 2. 3. 8. 14. 20 

j 524, 25. 32^ 

30I8. 17, 

44I6. 24 

J7IO. 23^ 

31“. 

457. 22^ 

188. 23/ 

33I7. 31, 

468. 15 . 20^ 

2 q 14 A.. 22 

3320. 33, 

47II. 20^ 

2 q 15 . 36A 

3412. 19. 26, 

488. 11. 21, 


3. <g alters JIM, or makes changes, to suit the translators' 
view : 


l20. 21 iol7 0^6. 6^ 

45. \ 

52. 12^ 

727 I613^ 
gl. 7. 8. 16^ 

9 ®. 

IqI. 21^ 

Il24. 

1524. 57^ 

16®^. 

I7I2. 13. 16^ 


304. 6. 16, 

oq6. 11. 21. 27 

2i 3. 4. 27 [JJl 8. 9. 32] 

4oi* «. 

3816. 19. 22. 23, 

4I4. 7. 17^ 

29I. 

42I. 3. 14. 16 

30^*. 

432. 22, 

32K 

4320-24. 26, 

33®^. 

447. 13. 26 * 

34*. 

438. 13. 14. 15, 

35’. 

4611. 13. 23, 

36*8. 

48®. 13, 

3722. 24 437. 9, 

48IO. 35^ 

38“. 

B.2. 


see 
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4. <S renders the same Hebrew word in different ways. 
The following are specimens : 






na 


n’nrn 

tlDH 


[B’K 3 ] T'Dyn 


p'n 

niDDs DDiijn 
non 
min' 

[n] 5 >'i >3 
mana. ^ina 
naB>i> 


njJiD 

nn:iD 




Dn‘' 3 Bl 1 t 3 p 3 [l] 


\L$OVg TTCTpO^oXoV^ cU TOVS ivSio-fJLOVS aVT(X)V 13^ ; 

T. Xldovg T. TTCTpOjSoXoXJS 13^® j XCOoL^ ^oXafj^S 38^^. 
TOV5 avTLXa]UL^avofJL€vov^ avTOv 12^^ ,* iv Trapard^ei avrov 
17^^ ; ot Tr€p\ avTov {cri) 38®* ® 39^ ; rovg per avToi) 

3822. 

fxirpov 45^^* 46^^ ,* Trifipia 452^ 46®' ; ol(j)L 

^ 45 ^®- ^ 

Tov 'TTohrjp'q 9^* ^ crroXrjv 10 ^. 

Xoi^yti 45^^* > i^otvXt} 45^^* 
yforos 43^®* ; pd(rus 43^®. 

€tSa)Xa 6^ etc, [12 times] ; kTrrqh^vpiara 6® etc. [6 
times] ; kvdvpiyjpLara 14® etc. [15 times], iTnOvfxij- 

p-ara 23®^ ; hiavo'^para 143* ^ ; yS8eAi>ypaTa 30^®^. 
hLa'irctX^LcrdcLL 3^^ ; Stao-rcAXctr^at 3^® “2^ ; (rr}paLV€cr 9 aL 
33 ® ; d>aX<icrar€(r6a.L 33 ^ ■®’ 

^X-jJ^os yl 2 -l 4 A 26^® 29^®"^ 30^®* 3I2* 32®^ ] t( 7 X^S 

31I8 ^2^2. 16 . 18 . 20. 26. 31 • ^yyapi^ 3 ^^^ > IToXvdvBpLOV 
39I6. 16 . dppovCa 23^ ; dopv^o^ 7^1 ; d<fiOpprj 5^. 
kv d7roTpo7rtd^€<r0aC crc ; cv t(3 StaTropevecrOai 
pe [? pot] 20 ^® ; iv rots d<j>opLcrpoL^ oh 20 ®^ ; 
St^yayov avToh St* ipTrvpm 23®"^. 

KoXwwpa 43^® > KoiXiDpa 43^^ > KVKX(opa 43^^- 
OvptSes KpvTTTaC 40^® 41^® > OvpiSes StACTUcorat 41^^- 
yopop 45 ^* 13, 14 - icopos 45 ^^- 

^ ’IoT;Sat'a 212® [Jl 25 ] ; lorSas 4® S^- g9 . 258. 8. 12 

2717 37I6. 19 48?- S- 22 . 31 ; >IoT;Sct 2717^ 

TTTorjOaicrL 2®' ; €v8So*tv 3^^ ; dTrct^ctro) 32'^. 

crvvTereXearpivov I TrepUOrjKa ipavr^ 27® J orc- 
(fiavos 28^2. 

vtDTOv 40^®' ^tc. ; /cXtros 47 ^ » CTToiptScs 41^* ® » 
6 po<f)wpaTa 41^®* 

i$€^pa 40^*"^® 41^®** 4 ^^* 44 ^^ 46^^ > TraoTO- 

<^dpta 40^^ ; TrepLTraTOS 42®. 
lopnj 36®® 44^^ 45^^ 46^ » 'iravriyvpvi 46^^. 

dpxoJV 37^^* \ ^ao-tXcTJS 17^2 26*^. 

/Sao'tXcts 26^ 27®®’ ®® 28^*^ 32^® ; 01 riyovpevoL 43"^* ®. 
OvcTLa 42^® 4422 45^®* 46® J pcLvad.^ pavvd^ 

4525 46®* ’• ^®- ®®. 

dva^aOpoL 40®- ; KXtpa/cTTjpcg 4022* 26. 31. 34. 37 43I7. 

c-ttI S-ucrpas Siicptov 27® ^ iptropLav (rov 27^^ i ot 
CrvppLKTOL crov 2 /f-^' 19- 26. 27. 33f.^ 

AC. KOxj/ovTaL TTpofTitiira avT(Ov 6® 20 ^ ^ ac. irpocroxOi^T^ 
Kara Trpoo-wirov avrwv 36®^* 
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apx^iv 727 191 26^® 272^ 30^® 32^® 38®** 39 ^- ; o 

riyovpevo^ 45^ > ® ^<l>yrYOVfJL€vo<s 21^^* [;0l 

22® 45®** ^®*- 46®* ®* ^®* ^®- 48^^^*. 

n“^TV tXacTT^ptov 43^^’ 17. 20 . Icpov 45^^* 

hOvpLiQpLara 14^® 24^^ ; eTnrrjSevpaTa 20^®’ 21®^ 

[J®1 29] ; dS<oXa 36^7 ; 36I®. 

€ 7 rtA.€fCTa ® l/cXc/cra 17® i cfcXc/cra ® cTrtXcAcra'^ 17^^ J 

^v/)€Ot 23®^ ; ottXcov 26® ; /covTOt? 39®. 

“IV Sop chs. 26 27 [10 times] ; Tupos chs. 28 29 [5 
times]. 

}^ap crvvdyiLV l6®'^ etC. [7 times] ; eio-Sex^cr^^L etc. 
[5 times] ; adpoLcra) 362^. 

aTrapxy 20®^ [jfJl 40 44®® ; TrpcoTOyei/Ty/xara 

44®® 48I4. 

HDT cKd^pa 16®^ J ra yropyetd aov 16®® J ty)v patriv orov 
j 531. 39^ 

(TlkXol 4^® 45^^ » CTTa^/xta 45^^* 

nonn dirapxv 20^® 44®® 45^ [and 15 times] ; dt^aipipaTO. 
44®® ; cp. 451® 48®. 

dapaeU I^® ; dv 6 pa^ 10® 28^® ; Kapx;if]S 6 vL 0 L 27^^* 
38^® ; IpMOpOl 27®®®-^ ; Oaporo? 27®®^. 


5. <® contains double renderings. Some instances are : 

j 23 gS g 9 16I4. 30 . 31 . 38 A. 49 j ^23 20 ^®^- ^® 21 ®® [01 2 ^] 23 ®® 

26® 27®®^ ^jisA 22®®-^ 34^^ 41^® 42^®^ 43^"^ 44®^ 47 ^®‘ 

The following are some cases of dittography : 

^12 20®® 31^® 32®® 40®’ ’ 47^®. 


6. <© transliterates Hebrew words which were unintelligible, 
or had no equivalents in Greek : — 


dpavd. 20®® ct. 6® l6^®. 
aa 40^41®; alXo; 40®- 21- 24 fl.. 
alXdiJL [ois'X] 81 ® 40«- 7 . 9 . 16 . 22. 
®1‘ ^ 4^^> atXaaaaJv 40®!“®®* 
33-38^ 

dpu^k 43!®’ 1®. 
yeXyeX IqI® ct. V.®. 
youop 4511* 1®* 1^. 

«v 4524 4611. 

l € p . p.d 241®^. 


Oapcrds jl® ct. 10® 28I®. 

TO ^cc, OavqXaQd^ ra deelpb 40^^^’ 

TO OpaiX 41®. 

TO pavad ® pavvd ^ 45 ®® 

456 . 7. 11. 14f. 20 

V 45 ^^- 

pappuiO^ XappwO Kal X^PX^P 27I®. 
otlkXoi 4I® 45I® ct. 45I®. 

TO 10 ® 2814* 16 41I8 j 

X^pov^eiv IqI®* 2® 41!®* 2®’ ®®. 
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In the following cases the Hebrew word is not only trans- 
literated but given an intelligible meaning in Greek : 


^ ^Apa/Sta (nmrn) 47S. 
appLOVia 23^*^, 

[•uScQp] a<^€0-€w? (D'^DSN ’’D) 47^* 
^dpjSapoL (D''n5;a) 21®^ [M 
/ 366 po <5 (nn) 26^0 311^. 

^ VaXeiXata 478. 


Kpird^ ^tSoiro? ^ Kpijras (D'’mD) 
iv opprj (n»nn) 31^. 

eTTL rS>v opfXfDV ("J'Tl'DDin ?i;) 27^^. 
oval €7rt oval (niH n’ln) 7^®. 
\plivr}\ <jdTr(f>€ipov ("ISDn) 9^. 

rifx^vo% (pon read jDn) 6^* ®. 




ANALYSIS 


PART L 

THE SINS OF ISRAEL, AND THE APPROACHING 
PUNISHMENT : Chs. 1-24. 

a. Ezekiel's Call in Babylonia, 

b. Prophecies in Act, 

c. Against the Mountains of Israel, 

d. The End is come I 

e. The Vision of Idolaters in the Temple; Punishment by 

Slaughter and Fire ; the final Departure of Jahveh from the 
Sanctuary, Chs, 8-11, 

f. Prophecies against Jerusalem, Chs. 12-ig, 

g. Further Denunciations, Chs. 20-24. 




COMMENTARY 


PART L 

THE SINS OF ISRAEL, AND THE 
APPROACHING PUNISHMENT: Chs. 1-24. 

a , Ezekiel's Call in Babylonia, 

Ch. I, 1-3. Introduction and Title. — ^The opening verse is 
written in the first person, and is evidently meant to be the 
prophet’s own Introduction to the narrative of his call. He 
gives a date to the vision which transformed his life ; but 
the thirtieth year was found to be not generally intelligible, and 
some annotator inserted an explanation, v.^, identifying tiie 
obscure date in v.^ with a well-Imown era : the call took place 
in the fifth year of king JehoiachirCs captivity, i.e. in 593 B.c. 
Then, in v.®, follows the Title, written in the third person and 
referring to Ezekiel by name ; it is cast into the form which 
usually serves as a heading to collections of prophetic writings, 
e.g. Jer., Hos., Joel, Mic., ^ph.. Hag., Zech., and comes from an 
editorial hand ; in the present case, however, the customary 
date (cp. Jer. i®, Hos. Mic. etc.) is not mentioned, no 
doubt because the editor found v.® already in the text. The 
first three verses, therefore, reveal a combination of as many 
sources, which has the result of breaking the connexion between 
v.^ and v.^. If with several Hebr. MSS fflcS we read at the 
end of V.® and the hand of Jahveh came upon me there, instead of 
;llE’s upon him, the sentence will belong to the Introduction, 
not to the Title. 

I. Now it came to pass in the thirtieth year, in the fourth 
{month), on the fifth of the months Many attempts have been 
made to find a clue to this mysterious date : see the Additional 
Note pp. 6f. Our first impression is that by reckoning back 
thirty years from 593 b.c., the date of Ezekiers call according 
to V.®, we should arrive at some event which was used to mark 
the beginning of a new era ; but no such event is known to us. 
The most plausible explanation is that which has been suggested 

3 
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by Begrich, Die Chronologie der Konige von Isr, u, Juda, 1929, 
206 f. He points out that, as the month and the day are the 
same in w.^* it is probable that the year referred to in both 
verses is the same also. By a process which is too intricate 
to be unfolded here, he has discovered that var5dng systems of 
chronology have been followed in Kings and Chron. ; between 
two of these systems there is a difference of twenty-five years, 
which corresponds with the difference between the thirtieth 
year and the fifth year of the captivity. — in the fourth [month)] 
i.e. Tammuz, naid-June to mid- July. In old Israel the months 
were called by their Canaanite names, such as Abib, Bui, 
Ethanim, and the year began in the autumn. Ex. 23^® E 
3422 J ; but towards the end of the pre-exilic period a change 
was introduced, probably under the influence of Babylonian 
custom ; the year was made to begin in the spring, and the 
months were called by numbers, not by names. So always 
in Ez. and in Jer., the compiler of Kings, Hag., Zech,, Chr., P 
(e.g. Ex. 16^ 19^ etc.) . A further change appears in the post-exilic 
literature, and the Bab. names of the months came into fashion, 
with or without the numbering, e.g. Zech. 7^, Neh. 2^, 
Ezr. 6^®, Esth. 3’. — among the exiles] lit. in the midst of the 
G 6 ld, not necessarily in a crowd, for in the midst can have a 
general sense, e.g. Lev. 17®* 2 K. 4^®. That Ez. was 

alone when his c^ came may be inferred from 3^® ; when the 
ecstasy seized him in the company of others, he mentions the 
fact, 8^ 20^. — beside the river Kebar] where ihe Jewish colony 
was settled, in a foreign country among the heathen ; Jahveh 
can reveal Himself there as weU as at Smai or in Israel, cp. 
Jer. 29^®- The river Kebar (v.® 3^®- ®® lo^®* 43®) can be identi- 

fied with some probability. On two contract-tablets found at 
Nippur, one dated the 22nd, and one the 41st year of 
Art^erxes i., i.e. 443 and 424 B.C., occurs the Babylonian 
equivalent of Ez.'s phrase, ndru kabari=th.e great river, the 
^and canal (Hilprecht-Clay Bab, Exped, of the TJniv, of Penns. 
ix., 1898, pp. 26 ff.. Nos. 4 and 84). This was probably the 
artificial watercourse which started from the Euphrates above 
Babylon, ran first in a S.E. direction, and after about 60 miles 
passed through Nippur, where it still divides the site into 
almost equal parts ; and it can be traced more or less through 
the interior of the country tiU it joins the Euphrates again 
below Ur. Centuries of neglect have allowed this great river 
to become dry and silted up, but in Ez.'s time it must have 
brought fertility into the wide alluvial plain enclosed by the 
Eup&ates and Tigris. The Sumerians <^ed it the Euphrates 
of Nippur [Purdt Nippur) ; the Babylonians and Jews, the 
great river [ndru kabar% nehar kebar) ; its modem name among 
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the Arabs is the river Nile {Shaft en-NU), Recent excavations 
at Nippur have discovered abundant evidence of Jewish settle- 
ments in the neighbourhood, from the 5th cent. B.c., and perhaps 
earlier, down to the 7th cent. A.r>. See Haupt in Toy's Ezekiel 
{SBOT.) 93 f. ; Hilprecht Explorations in Bible Lands, 1903, 
411 ff. — the heavens were opened'] Elsewhere in the O.T. the 
heavens are opened for destruction and judgement Gen. 7^^ P, Is. 
24^®, or for blessing Mai. 3^® ; but here for the vision of God, as 
in later apocalyptic writings 3 Mac. 6^®, Ap. Bar. 22^ T. Levi 2® 
5^ 18®, T. Jud. 242 (for the outpouring of the Spirit) ; in the 
N.T. Mt. 3^®, Mk. Jn, Acts 7®® 10^^, Rev. 4^. Strictly 
speaking, it was a storm, not an opening of the heavens, which 
preceded this first vision ; but the expression is applicable to 
the whole series of similar disclosures. — and I saw visions of God] 
i.e. visions in which God was seen, as v.^® implies ; the gen. is 
objective. We must take this to mean that the prophet was 
allowed to see, not God directly, but visions of God, an appearance 
of the glory of Jahveh (v.^®) . A distinction is to be observed. In 
His absolute Being God surpasses the reach of human appre- 
hension ; but there is a relative aspect of His Being, whidhi He 
has revealed in vision to prophets and saints ; ' the large face 
and the small face,' as the Talmud puts it (Hag. 13b) . Scripture 
expresses the distinction by means of opposite statements ; 
e.g. in the O.T. Ex. 33^®* 23 24^®, Is. 6® ; in the N.T. Jn. i^® 

14®, I Tim. 6^®, I Jn. 4^^. The prophetic vision, in the N.T., is 
granted to all who are filled with the Spirit of Christ, Acts 
The phrase visions of God occurs again in 8® 40®, but with a 
different meaning (Co. 163) ; the gen. is subjective, ' visions 
which God bestows,' in which the prophet is transported from 
Babylonia to Jerusalem. The diHerence was perceived by 
which renders here, ' and I saw in the vision of prophecy which 
rested upon me the glorious vision of the SheMna of Jahveh ' ; 
while the other passages are paraphrased, ' and brought me in 
the vision (8®), in the spirit (40®) of prophecy which rested 
upon me from before Jahveh.' — 2, A gloss on the fifth day of 
the month in v.^, explaining the thirtieth year. — the exile of king 
Jehoiachin took place in 597 b.c. ; see 2 K. 24^®'^®, and, for the 
use of this era, 2 K. 25®'^=Jer. 52®^. Ezekiel was among the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem carried away by Nebuchadrezzar, 
3321 40^. — ^3. The editorial Title of the Book. — The word of 
Jahveh ' which * came] iPK has coming it came i.e. verily came, 
EV. came expressly ; but the emphatic repetition of the verb 
is unsuitable in the present case, and is probably due to the scribe 
who inserted the Title, and wished to connect it with v.®. Like 
otW prophetic books, Hos., Joel, Mic., Zeph., this originally 
started with the formula the word of J' which came ; so Budde. 
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The coming of the divine message is frequently mentioned in 
Jer. (29 times) ; in Ez. it is specially emphasized, and with 
the ad^tion unto me (48 times, ct. Jer. ii times), not merely 
because the Book is written in the first person ; the prophet 
lays stress on the objective character of the message, and the 
frequent access of his inspiration. — unto Ezekiel, the son of 
Buzi, the priest] Evidently from an editor's hand, for the 
prophet himself always uses the first person. In one other 
place he is referred to by name in the third person, viz. 24^^ ; 
but there Jahveh is speaking. Ezekiel (i^«i?.tn'»)=' God 
strengthens ’ ; also a priest's name, i C. 24^®. Proper names 
of this type, formed by an imperfect preceding the divine Name 
El, are comparatively late and very rare, when borne by in- 
dividuals as distinct from tribes ; the only instance in the 
period just before the exile is Ishmael Jer. 40®®*, which in earher 
usage was a tribal name, Gen. 16^ J. Rather more common 
are names formed by an imperfect followed by Jah, e.g. HezeUah 
([i]n'’prn'')=' Jah strengthens,' but none earlier than the 8th cent. 
Does the priest refer to the son or to the father ? The analogy of 
' Isaiah, the son of Amos, the prophet,' Is. 37^ 38s cp. Jer. 28^ 
Zech. i^, makes it probable that the designation belongs to the per- 
son named first. This is generally the case, e.g. i S. 22^^ ; i K. 4^, 
cp. I C. 5®® [6^®] ; Jer. 21^ cp. 2 K. 25^® ; Ezr. 8®®, cp. Neh. 3^ ; 
though sometimes the office goes with the second name, e.g. 

I C. 27®, 2 C. 242®, sometimes it is applicable to either, e.g. Ex. 
38^1, I K. i^, Jer. 20^. Buzi is not mentioned again ; the 
Buzite Job 322* ®, a tribal name, is different. — ^The editorial Title 
defines beside the river Kebar v.^ by in the land of the Chaldaeans 
12^®. — and the hand of Jahveh came upon him there] Ez. is 
accustomed to describe in this way the sudden seizure which 
plunged him into an ecstasy, 3^2 gi there fell 33^2 371 40 ^ ; cp. also 
Is. 8^, I K. 18^®, 2 K. 3^® ; he was peculiarly sensitive to 
the divine pressure, or * hand,* 2® 8®. As the text stands, the 
words must belong to the Title ; but there is some uncertainty 
about the reading ; 12 Hebr. MSS have upon me ; if this 
be original, the words will belong to the Introduction, and they 
are characteristic of Ez.'s own writing. The insertion of the . 
Title may have brought about the change of upon me to upon 
him. 

A combination of sources in vv.^‘® is now generally recog- 
nized, e.g., without mentioning the commentaries, by Peters 
AJBL. xi. (1892) 38 f. ; Windder ATVntersuchungen (1892) 
94 ff. ; Rost OLZ. (1904) 390; Budde Exp, Times (1900-1901) 
39 ff., Gesch, d, althebr. Lit. hgcb) 150®, A JBL, 1 . (1931) 20 ff. ; 
Berry AJBL. li. (1932) 54-57. 

Additional Note on ' the thirtieth year* — (a) Counting back 
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from 593 b.c., the only event of importance which happened 
c. 623, so far as the records go, was the discovery of the Book 
of the Law in the i8th year of Josiah, c. 621, 2 K. 22^ ; and 
the thirtieth year was understood to refer to this by ST, and by 
Jerome in loc., ' a duodecimo [2 C. 34^] anno Josiae, reg^ Juda, 
quando inventus est liber Deuteronomii in templo Dei/ But 
the finding of the Book is never used for purposes of dating, 
though Herrmann thinks that, in the priestly circle to which 
Ez. belonged, the adoption of Deut. as the law of the state 
may have seemed to mark the beginning of a new age. (6) Kimbi 
in loc, says that his father Joseph explained the date to be 
the thirtieth year of the current jubile-period ; there is no 
evidence, however, for a reckoning by juMes. (c) Something 
might be said for a Babylonian era, if one were Imown ; such, 
for instance, as the foundation of the neo-Bab. empire by 
Nabopolassar in 625 b.c., though it is unlikely that Ez., of 
all men, would have dated call by an event in an 
alien world. Rothstein {Comment.) thinks that originally the 
sentence ran in the thirteenth year of Nebuchadrezzar king of 
Babylon, on the analogy of Jer. 52^®* ; this would be exactly 

593 B.c. ; later accidents or corrections may have reduced 
the text to its present form, {d) Duhm makes the suggestion 
{Jeremia 202), developed by Marti Enc. Bibl. col. 775, and 
adopted by Bertholet {Comment.) and Holscher {Hesekiel 44), 
that the true reading is in the fifth year, cp. v.^ ; this was altered 
to the thirtieth year i.e. of the ei^e, by a scribe who, on the assump- 
tion that the exile lasted seventy years, imagined that thirty had 
passed when Ez. received his c^, and in this way reconciled 
Jer.’s seventy years (25^ 29^®) with Ez.'s forty (4®). {e) Origen 

seems to have been the first to explain the thirtieth year as referring 
to the prophet's age : ' Ezechiel cum triginta esset annorum, 
apertos vidit coelos,' and he goes on to quote Lk. 3^®, Horn, in 
Ez. i. § 4 {PG. xiii. 672). In recent times Co., Kr., Budde, have 
revived this ancient opinion. No other prophet, it is adroitted, 
begins by mentioning ids age when the call reached him ; but the 
plea that no other prophetic book begins quite like Ezekiel's 
hardly meets this objection ; moreover, the text must be 
altered if it is to mean ' when I was thirty years old.' Josephus 
declares that the prophet was a lad (Trats 5v, Ant. x. 6, 3) at the 
time of his call ; but this is merely an inference from the case 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah. 

Ch. I, I. 'n"i at the beginning of a book has lost its sense of connexion 
or consequence, and means no more than Now, cp. Josh., Jud., i and 2 S., 
Jon., Ru., Esth. — nac' The structure of the v. resembles that of 

8^, Neh. The Hebr. for thirty years old is p, Gen. 41**, 

Num. 4® ; and to fit this meaning into the syntax of v.^ we must read 
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'3X1 , . & ]2 '3x 'n'l, cp. Gen. 38^®, Jud. 18®, i S. 9^^. Budde pro- 

posed '107 'ty 't5>2 '.Ti, cp. Gen. 7^^ {Exp. Times xii. 39) or '^2 'n'l ' in my 
thirtieth year * {AJBL, 1. 20 ff.) ; for the latter there is no O.T. paraUel. 
Hemtrich's emendn. {Ezechieiprobleme, 1932, 74) n3t!> 'n'l is not 

Hebr. — innsj . . . 'n'l] Impf. c.w.c. followed by pf., as nsualty in dates, 
20^ 26^ 29^^ 30*® 311^ 32^’, Is. 7S Jer* 36^ ; CEc kcU i)voLx 67 }(rav wrongly. 
The only instances in Ez. of 'n'l followed by another impf. c.w.c. are 
3i« 81 9® 10®. — D'n'?x nixiD] The pi. can denote a series or process, e.g. rin‘?iD 
birth i6®* \ nnsD origin 16® 21®®, nixioD starting-point Mic. 5I ; K6n. iii. 
§ 261 be. For the gen. of the object cp. mn' nx-i' Ps. 1 1 ii®, Gen. 291®, Am . 81® ; 
for the gen. of the subject cp. nin' nans Gen. 39®, Ex. 14I®, Jer. 501®-**. 
— vocalization may be imitated from nis ; originally perhaps 
Kdbar OT Kabbar\ (!& Xopdp. — 2. 'nn najyn x'n] Explanatory notes referring 
to a date are often introduced in this way, cp. i K. 61* ®® 8®, Zech. 1^, 
Ezr. 10® etc. — ni'?:'?] h of time, cp. Gen. 711 16®, i K. 61, Jer. i®. — 3. 

'’31 The inf. abs. with a fin. ob. sometimes occurs at the beginning 
of a statement where a slight emphasis is required (see Dr. on i S. 20®) ; 
but a special stress on n'n in connexion with 121, though appropriate 
in I K. 13®®, does not suit the present context ; moreover, Ez. rarely 
uses this construction, 14® 16^ 181® 301® seem to be all the instances. 
% uMlies fBL by rendering * it came to pass the second time ' ; but 
'rr'i, Perhaps the original form of the text was ha .n'.i nts'x nm, as 

Hos. ii, Joel ii, Mic. i^, Zeph. ii ; this was altered to make the inserted 
Title continuous with v.® ; so Budde. — Owing to the addition of !?« 
and the consequent moving forward of ihe tone, the preceding vowels 
lose something of their full value ; hence is a weakened form of 
; cp. for ^n;i33o;, =in;3-in: for G-K.' § 27 q. (Sc always 

in this Book, in i C. 241® ‘Efe/cijX, S’ Ezechiel. See further Gray Hebr. 
Pf. Names 215 ff. — dj!^] (!Ir om., as in 3®® 8^, and many modems, but 
without sufficient reason. 

Vv. 4. 5, 6-26. 27. 28. The manifestation of Jahveh. — 
We may picture the prophet on the bank of the canal, deep in 
thought, the stream perhaps lending an aid to his meditations 
(cp. Dan. 82 lo^ Enoch 13^ Ps. 137^), when he passed into a 
state of trance, and saw a vision of the divine Glory. A great 
cloud driven by a hurricane approached rapidly from the north, 
flashing with fight and glowing from a fire within, v.^ : on a 
nearer view the cloud resolved itself into what appeared to 
be the moving throne of Jahveh. In describing the details of 
the vision the prophet naturally starts from below. First 
come the attend^ts or supporters of the throne, four Living 
Creatures, each with four wings and four faces, and members 
partly human and partly animal, vv.®*^2. between them a 
fire was burning and sending forth flames, . amj beside 

them rolled four wheels, which changed direction by a common 
impulse, and bore eyes upon their rims, vv.^®“2i. A bright 
platform lay spread above tte Livmg Creatures ; their out- 
stretched wings made a noise like thunder when in motion, 
and sank down when at rest, w.22-24 xhe platform made 
a base for a sapphire throne, whereon appeared what looked 
like a human form, v.28. In a shining circle of light the prophet 
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recognized, though he hardly dared to put it into words, the 
Presence of th& glory of Jahveh, 

Like other prophets, Ezekiel began his ministry by a direct, 
personal encounter with Jahveh. This experience not only 
convinced him of the Supreme Reality, but imparted the truth 
which he was to proclaim. The revelation of God's Being and 
purpose came to him in the form of a vision, seen in a state of 
ecstasy, and it constituted his call to the work of a prophet. 
Moses, Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah received their call in the same 
way (Ex. 3, Am. 7^®, Is. 6, Jer. ; but Ezekiel describes 
the spiritual event much more fully than any of his predecessors. 
The central Object of the vision is the Glory of the divine 
Presence, seated in splendour yet not stationary, for the Living 
Creatures with their wings, the wheels and the spirit which 
impels them, are engaged in giving movement to the throne : 
it is as though Jahveh, Lord of heaven and earth, had travelled 
to reveal Himself in distant Babylonia. 

The impressiveness of the climax, however, is somewhat 
marred by the accumulation of intervening details. Ezekiel, 
we may suppose, was more concerned to note down every 
feature of the vision than to produce a literary effect, with the 
result that his narrative lacks the solemn grandeur of Is. 6. 
To some extent the obscurity of vv.^"^® is due, not to the prophet, 
but to the incoiT)oration of glosses (in w.^- 20, 21. 23. 24. 26)^ 
accidental repetitions (m v.^^ of w. in v.^ of v.®^, in v.^^ 
of yM, in v.^® of in v.^'^a of v.^^^), and the corruption 

of Hebrew forms (e.g. v.^®). With the help of ffi and the other 
Versions it is possible to recover more intelligible readings 
(e.g. w.®* ; but even then the text 

remains difficult, owing to the difficulty of the matter with 
which it deals. Such marvels had never been seen before, 
and the prophet labours to make distinct to his readers what 
was dazzlingly clear to his own eyes. 

Herrmann would account for the awkward structure of the 
narrative by connecting w.^- ^ with w.®’* and regarding 
this as the original draft, and as an after-thought intro- 

duced by the prophet himself ; but the explanation, though 
attractive at first sight, has not been adopted for reasons which 
will appear below. — 4, And I looked, and heholdl So 2® 8^- 
lo^- ® 44^, to mark the prophet's general perception, or per- 
ception of fresh details, during the trance; similarly in the 
visions of Zechariah (2^* ® 5® 6^) and Daniel (8® 10^). The 
impf. with waw consecutive occurs at stages in the narrative, 
yy 15. 24 [ 26 ]. 27 ^ — ^ tempestuous wind] or hurricane, such as 
accompanied a theophany, cp. i K. Job 38^ 40®, Zech. 9^^. 
Sudden storms of great violence are apt to arise in the Euphrates 
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valley during the cold season * ; the prophet may have watched 
one in his waking hours, and unconsciously allowed it to deter- 
mine the form of his vision. — coming from the north] i.e. from 
the direction in which he happened to look. It is questionable 
whether the north has any special significance. Some would 
find an allusion to the Babylonian idea of the north as the 
home of the gods, cp. Is, 14^^ (gee Gressmann Eschatologie 115) ; 
or to the north as the quarter from which trouble might be 
expected, cp. 26’ 38®- 39^, Jer. 4® 6^ ; but Ezekiel would 

never connect a manifestation of Jahveh with pagan mythology, 
and the present vision cannot be interpreted as a presage of 
calamity. A Jew in Babylonia might look for Jahveh^s coming 
from the south, either the far south (Dt. 33^, Jud. Hab. 3®, 
Zech. 9^^) or Jerusalem (21® [20^’], the scene of judgement) ; but 
His approach from the north, if significant at all, shewed that 
He had no local dwelling-place ; it may be a hint at His transcend- 
ence. — a great cloud] The sense requires a conjn. ; read ' and ' 
a great cloud, with 8 Hebr. MSS ffiU. For the cloud cp. the 
theophanies described in Ex. 19^®, Ps. 

Logically and grammatically and it had a brightness round about 
should come next, as in ffi, for it (mas.) must refer to the cloud. 
The brightness ffi j>iyyos is distinguished from the fire ffi- Trvp 
as a di&sed light is distinguished from a flame ; so in 
10^ Ps, 18^® ^^=2 S. 22^® ; cp. Hab. 3^ — and a streaming fire] 
lit. ' a fire taking hold of itself ' i.e. forming a continuous 
stream ; RVm. paraphrases flashing continually ; only again 
Ex. 9^^ J ; ffi in both places Ttvp i^aoTpaTtrov. — and in the 
midst of it] i.e, the fire (fern.). — as the gleam of electrum] The 
Hebr. hashmal, only here and v.^^ 8^, denotes some kind of 
bright metal ; it is a foreign word, and most likely identical 
with the Akk. eSmaru = 'polished bronze, and the Egypt. 
hesmen ?=bronze (W. M. Muller Enc. BibL col. 1227). The 
Versions render electrum, which was applied by the ancients to 
two different things, (i) an artificial or natural alloy of gold 
and silver, pale yellow m colour, and highly valued ; and (2) 
yellow amber imported from the Baltic : in the latter sense 
electrum is used by Homer, and this may be the meaning intended 

* Cp. Chesney l^avr. of the Euphrates Expedition, 1868, 251-7. 

' Dense masses of black clouds, streaked with orange, red, and yeUow, 
appeared coming up from the WSW., and approaching us with fearful 
velocity. . . . The clouds by this time were quite teirific. Below the 
darkest of them there was a large collection of matter, of a dark crimson 
colour, which was rolling towards us at an awful rate. ... All became 
calm and clear as before, and barely 25 minutes had seen the beginning, 
progress, and termination of this fearful hurricane. This whirlwind of 
the desert had swept across the river only, extending but very little 
above and below the spot where the steamers were.* 
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by the Vrs. here (Ridgeway Enc. Bihl. col. 134), but not by 
the Hebr. hashmal, for there is no evidence that amber was 
imported into Palestine as early as the 6th cent. B.c. ; and the 
cognate words in Akkadian and Eg57ptian certainly denote a 
metal. To render as the appearance or as the colour RV., lit. 
eye, fails to do justice to the metaphor : in similar connexions 
the eye implies a sparkling surface, 27 32 jqs • 

Dan. 10® (from here), Num. Pr. 23^^. — ^The v. seems 
to have been expanded by several additions. Originally 
perhaps it ran And I looked, and behold a tempestuous wind 
coming from the north, and a great cloud and a streaming fire. 
As noted above and it (lit. he) had a brightness round about 
does not fit its position ; the phrase, together with like the 
gleam of electrum, occurs again in where both are in place ; 
and in the midst of it ,, , in the midst of the fire has all the 
appearance of a gloss on and in the midst of it v.^. So He. Ho., 
Sprank Stud, zu Ezech. (1926) 31 f. — 5. And in the midst of 
it'\ referring to the fire vP. — The likeness of four living creatures] 
mentioned again only in this ch., and in 3^^ lo^^* 2°. The 

prophet does not call them Cherubim, for they were unlike the 
figures which he remembered in the temple at Jerusalem ; 
he gives them a vaguer, general name, hayydth ' living beings/ 
a designation adopted later for creatures of the same s3nnbolic 
character, though with different functions, in Dan. 7®- 
Rev. 4®"^ 5®- (^^) etc. Not tUl 10^^* are the hayydth 

recognized as Cherubim. In the description of his visions Ez. 
has to search for analogies in the world of sense ; how inadequate 
he feels them to be is shewn by his constant use of the word 
likeness (15 times). The Living Creatures are four in number, 
because, as will presently appear, they stood facing the four 
quarters, one on each side of a square ; at the same time, the 
number gives symmetry to the structure of the moving throne. 
— and this was their appearance] may refer to what precedes, 
e.g. Job 14® 18^^ 20^®, or to what follows, e.g. ch. 43^® (pi.) 
47^®, Ex. 3^^ ; here prob. to the latter. — the likeness (f a man 
was theirs] They were standing upright, and so far the human 
form predominated in their aspect, though the next w. portray 
figures unlike anything human, fflc represents was theirs lit. 
was to th&m by kir avrdi^, S om. ; see phil. note. — 6. Each of 
the Living Creatures had four faces and four wings. The four 
faces (vv.^®^*), we may imagine, looked towards the four 
quarters ; the four wings were used for motion and support 
(w.n- 23 f.), No doubt a recollection of what he had seen or 
heard of in a waldng state determined the forms which the 
prophet saw in ecstasy. He would remember the two-winged 
Cherubim in the temple (i K. 6^^), perhaps also the six-winged 
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Seraphim in Isaiah's vision ; while the conception of super- 
natural beings as half-human and half-aniinal was widely 
spread in the ancient Semitic world. Ez. may not have been 
thinking directly of the composite monsters carved on Baby- 
lonian palaces and temples, but the traditional forms of 
Eg5^tian and Babylonian sculptures were familiar enough, and 
must have affected his imagination. For illustrations of gods 
or genii with two or four wings, and composite in form, see 
Jeremias O.T. in the Light of the Anc, East Figs. 65-7, 122, 
193-9 ; Gressmann T. u. Abb. 367, 378-83 ^.—{belonging) to 
each, to them] Not {Jbelonging) to each of them, which would be 
differently expressed in Hebr. ; probably to them, which fflcF omit, 
is a faulty repetition of the preceding word. — 7. The text and 
meanmg of the v. are doubtful. The first three words=lit. 
and their feet {were) an uf right foot. We might render feet by 
legs, for the word is sometimes used of the lower limbs, e.g. 
Gen. 49^®, Is. 6^ 7^® etc., but even then the grammar can hardly 
stand. ffiS give their legs were upright, and this perhaps is 
as good a restoration as any. The following sentence runs lit. 
and the sole of their feet was as the sole of a oalfs foot. % ’A Co. 
and others read the last words differently, the sole of their feet 
was rounded ; but rounded (see i K. 7^®* 10^®) cannot properly 

describe the sole of the foot. The original form of the text is 
beyond recovery : what the writer means to say is that the 
Living Creatures presented a combination of human and animal 
types . — and they sparkled like the gleam of burnished bronze] 
R-obably referring to their legs, so Dan. 10®, Rev. though 
the genders disagree, sparkled being mas. and legs lit. feet 
always fern. The meanmg of the vb. (only here) is decided 
by that of the same root in Arabic ; the noun derived from it 
occurs in Is. hence renders ' and (there were) sparks as 
flashing brass.' WS (candens, so Rasbi) agree in tins guess 
at the meaning of Midi, from a root=be slight, swift ; as 
applied to metal the epithet probably had a technical sense, 
like the polished bronze of i K. 7^®. In Dan. 10® the expression 
is imitated from here. (& after rendering Midi by e^ao-r/oaTrrwv, 

♦ Nothing quite like the four faces or heads has so far been dis- 
covered. A certain analogy may be seen in the Egypt, capitals carved 
on each of the four sides with the face of the goddess Hat-hor (Petrie 
Researches in Sinai, Figs. 101-4, iii; Proksch in Budde's Festschr., 
1920, 145 n.) ; and in two Hittite reliefs, one from Senjerli in NW. Syria, 
representing the guardian of the citjr-gate as a winged lion with two 
heads {Ausgr. in Sendschirli iii. PI. xiiii. No. i, dating from 10-8 cent. 
B.c. ; Garstang Land of the Hittites 294 ; Jeremias l.c. Fig. 201) ; and 
a similar relief from Carchemish (Hogarth Carchemish i. PI. B. 14). 
The fullest treatment of the subject is given in Ebert Reallexikon der 
Vorgeschichte viii. (1927) 195 £f. s.v. Mischwesen. 
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adds a second translation as an attempt to give a more strictly 
et3raological equivalent, ‘ and their wings were Hght,’ i.e. 
swift ; Co. takes this to be the original form of the text, but 
’ the sense is poor, and Dan. lo® supports 5^. Though it is not 
expressly stated, we may picture the Creatures with two legs 
and two feet each, since they are standing upright and have 
human hands (Herrm.). See next note. — 8. And the hands of 
a man were upon their four sides] might mean that each of the 
Creatures had four hands (so Kr.) ; but this can hardly be 
intended. The phrase (cp. v.^^ lo^ 43“* may equally well 
mean upon the sides of the four of them, their sides as they stood 
in a square ; and lo’^* shews that the hands could be used in 
human wise. The Babylonian genii are similarly represented 
with two hands and two legs ; see Gressmann l.c. Abb. 367, 379. 
The hands were lelow their wings and visible on each side, 
because one pair of wings was extended. For the hands of a 
man (Qer^, Kim., ffi hand) the Kethib reads wrongly and his 
hand {that) of a man, which the Rabbis explain mystically as 
the hand of Jahveh, ‘ which is spread out under the wings of 
the Living Creatures to receive penitent sinners,’ TB. Fesahim 
119a. — ^In the text of w.®^* ® as it stands two sentences have 
become entangled ; the simplest way of clearing up the con- 
fusion is to transfer and their faces from v.®^ to v.®^, and to 
substitute these words for and their wings in v.9^. Read 
therefore, and their wings lelonging to the four of them (®^) were 
joined one to another (®®) ; and their faces (®^) turned not when 
they went (®^). Both statements are repeated in v.^ and in 
v.^? ; prob. the repetition is due to the accidental mistakes 
of copjdsts and the zeal of annotators, ffi does not recogn^ 
the sentence about the wings, and comiects their faces (®^) with 
turned not (®^). — 9, The four pairs of wings seemed to be coupled 
together (cp. Ex. 26®), touching one another at the tips, cp, 
I K. 6®^ : thus they formed a square . — each one went in the 
direction of his face] towards which he looked, i.e. straight in 
.front, v.^®- 10®® : for direction lit. region, side, cp. Ex. 25®^, 
Josh. 22^. Though the Hebr. word for living creatures is 
fern., no consistency is observed in the use of genders ; some- 
times the pronouns (in Hebr. pronominal suf&xes) which refer 
>to the hayyoth are fern., e.g. in w.®- but more often 

mas., e'.g. in w.®- ®- ^® etc., partly because the pre- 

dominating aspect was that of male figures, partly because 
Hebr. writers instinctively preferred mas. forms to fern. ; 
perhaps, too, the author or the copyist had the mas. cherubim 
in his mind all the time. St. Jerome finds a mystical significance 
in the mixture of genders, particularly in the Hebr. ifiom i^ed 
in w,®* ®® (K^'K and each and oth^r^ lit. man, woman ) : ' ideo 
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post mulierem vimm posuit in persona eadem, ne sexum in 
coelestibus putaremns, cum in uno atque eodem juxta pro- 
prietatem Hebraicam, idem et vir et mulier appeUatur' (on 
V. 23 ). — they turned not round when they went] In whatever 
direction they moved, the Living Creatures presented the same 
front : there was no need to turn roimd. — lo. The four faces. 
Their positions from the point of view of the spectator are 
mentioned only in the case of the second and of the third. 
Evidently the text is disarranged ; by restoring the second 
half of the v. so as to agree with the first, we obtain the face of 
a man and the face of a lion were on the right of the four of them, 
and the face of an ox and the face of an eagle were on the left of 
the four of them (so He.). A less satisfactory expedient is to 
supply 'in front' and 'behind' in the case of the first and 
fourth faces (Co. Siegf. Ro. etc.) In lo^ the order is cherub, 
man, lion, eagle ; in Rev. 4^, lion, calf, man, eagle ; only the 
last holds the same place m the three lists. The symbolism 
of the faces is well explained by the Rabbis : ' man is exalted 
among creatures ; the eagle is exalted among birds ; the ox 
is exalted among domestic animals ; the lion is exalted among 
wild beasts ; and all of them have received dominion, and 
greatness has been given them, yet they are stationed below 
the chariot of the Holy One,' Midr. R. Shemoth § 23 (on Ex. 15^) ; 
similarly TB. Hagiga 13b. Christian writers interpreted the four 
faces as sjnnbols of the Evangelists, foreshadowing rerpdfiop^ov 
TO evayyeXcov (Iren.), rcrpaycovov ^vayyikiov (Orig.). Irenaeus seems 
to have been the first to play with this fancy ; he identified 
the man with Matthew, the lion with John, the ox with Luke, 
the eagle with Mark. A different series of identifications, 
however, became more popular : man — ^Matthew, Hon — ^Mark, 
ox — ^Luke, eagle — ^John : so Jerome (in loc.), Ambrose {ProL 
in Luc,), Gregory the Gt. {Horn, iv. in Ezech,), and Adam of 
St. Victor, in his two hymns de SS, Evangelistis, Athanasius 
thinks differently : man — Matthew, Hon — ^Luke, ox — ^Mark, eagle 
— ^John {Of. t. H. 155). Augustine {Op. t. iii. 546), followed 
by Bede, makes yet another tiansposition : man — ^Mark, Hon — 
Matthew, ox — Luke, eagle — ^John. Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry 
60-^0, gives the text of the h5mms and reff . — 1 1 . Apparently this 
V. mentions, first, a characteristic of all four Living Creatures, and 
then certain particulars about each. But the text is unintelligible 
as it stands. The opening word and their faces has crept in 
by mistake, perhaps from v.®^ ; it is omitted by ffiJL ; the 
RVm. rendering And thus were their faces merely attempts to 
make some kind of sense. After upwards ffi inserts to the four 
of them, which stands in v.®^, and should be repeated here ; 
the ungrammatical sentence which follows must be corrected 
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to agree with so 6S. Read, then. And their wings were 
spread out upwards {the wings belonging) ' to the four of them * ; 
in each, two were coupled * one with another* — and two covered 
their bodies'] Similarly ; for ffi’s reading see phil. n. In 
Is. 6 the Seraphim have six wings, using two to cover their 
faces since they are engaged in adoration ; the same is said 
of the in Rev. 4®. Here, however, the Creatures are not 
worshipping, but giving support and movement to the throne ; 
this may account for the difference in the number of their 
wings. Dante notes that the animali of his vision had sis 
wings, so that he agreed with John, who differed from Ezekiel, 
Furg. xxix. 100 ff. — 12. Again a repetition (cp. v,®^ and 
v.®^), with a further particular added : whichever way their 
faces turned, the Living Creatures moved by a common impulse. 
They could move in any direction, and not only towards one 
of the four quarters, without changing their pDsition. — the 
spirit] i.e. the vital energy or impulse by which God from His 
lirone acted upon them ; cp. v.^® lo^*^ : ' for within them 
Spirit lived, Attendant on their Lord,’ says Milton Far, L, vii. 
204 f. God’s action upon nature (Gen. i^), and upon His 
people (ch. 39^®, Is. 44®, Zech. 12^®), takes effect similarly by 
the spirit which proceeds from Him. In Ez.’s ecstasies the 
spirit impels his movements, 2® 8® n, — as they went] ffiS om. ; 
but agrees with v? 10^. — 13. And ' between ' the living 
creatures was ‘ an appearance ’ as of burning coals of fire, as t^ 
appearance of ' ’ torches ‘ ’ moving to and fro between the 
living creatures. So far at least, with the help of ffi, the text 
must be emended to make grammar and sense. Perhaps this 
does not go far enough : cls the appearance of torches may be 
a gloss on an appearance as of coals, or a mere doublet ; and 
it was moving to and fro be^een the living creatures another 
gloss, explaining how the fire could be compared with torches 
(Peters, Toy, Kr.) ; thus reading and between the living creatures 
was an appearance as of burning coals of fire. But the glosses, 
if they be such, were already in the text used by ffi ; moreover 
the torches and moving to and fro add an unexpected, vivid 
detail, such as the mere annotator does not usually insert. 
The V. as a whole mentions another remarkable element in the 
vision, namely, the fire, radiating a diffused light (cp, v.^), and 
sending out flashes, from the centre of the square formed by 
the Living Creatures : it is alluded to again in 10^. So else- 
where in descriptions of a theophany : with the 'burning coals of 
fire cp. Ps. 18® ; with the torches cp. Gen. JE, Ex. 20^® E ; 

with the lightning cp. Ps. 18^® 77^ ^®^ — 14. In v.^® the 

torch-Hke flames move to and fro between the Living Creatures, 
^d the central fire sends out lightning; here the Living 
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Creatures themselves dart about like lightning. The v. seems 
to be merely a miswritten gloss on the last words of ; 
05 ® omits it altogether; so most modems. — 15. 
describe the wheels.* And I saw the living creatures, and 
behold, a wheel was on the ground beside the living creatures, 
appertaining to ' the four of them! On a nearer view, the 
prophet discerned a fresh feature. 05 om. the living creatures 
in cl. a ; but the word is not superfluous if we take it to indicate 
the point of departure : ' lookmg again at the living creatures, 
I saw, and behold ' etc. The ground is perhaps not the earth, 
but the supernatural plane on which the vision rested. Judging 
from 10^ the Creatures stood rather higher than the wheels, 
at the height, say, of their axles. ^ reads the last two words 
of the V. {appertaining) to his four faces, which is supposed to 
mean ' on the front side of each of the four ' ; but his faces 
is om. by 05 iLS 2 l, and has arisen by corruption. The wheels 
i^ophannim) appear in later apocal37ptic literature. Thus in 
Dan. 7® the author mentions them because he is borrowing 
from Ez., but they no longer have any function, since the throne 
is not in motion but set upon the firmament ; similarly En. 14^®, 
which imitates Dan. Sometimes the wheels are left out, e.g. 
T. Levi 3^- 5^ ; but where they remain, it is in a new character. 
As Ophannim they are personified, and become an order of 
angels, ranking with the Chembim and Seraphim, En. 61^® ; 

and with the Seraphim and the holy Hayy6th and the minister- 
ing Angels in the seventh heaven, TB. Hag. 12b, 13b (where the 
wheel is explained as ^ a certain angel '), Rosh Hash. 24b, Derek- 
'Eres R. ch. 2, and Jewish Prayer Book, at the J^edushd in the 
Morning Service (Singer's edn. 39). See Weber Jud. TheoL^ 
168, 205 ; Schechter Aspects of Rabb. Theol. 28, 32 ; Charles 
Rev. i. 120. — 16. The appearance (cl. a) and construction 
(d. b) of the wheels : they gleamed with a yellow radiance, 
and, viewed from the angle at which the spectator stood, they 
seemed to revolve one within another. The accoimt is confused 
by two insertions, and their construction in cl. a, and their appear- 
ance in cl. b ; both are om. by modem editors following 05 : 
cp. the similar incongruities in w.®^ Read, And the appear- 
ance of the wheels ' ' was as the gleam of tarshish, and the four 
of them were alike, ' ' and their construction was as though one 
wheel were in the midst of another. In appearance the ' fervid 
wheels' shone with a bright coloxur (cp. Dan. 7®, En. 14“), 
like that of tarshish, a precious stone of some kind : the name 

♦ Perhaps solid discs, like those of the chariot illustrated in Meissner 
Bah. u. Ass. ii. Abb. 21. On the other hand, the wheels of Assjnian, 
Hittite, and Eg37ptian war-chariots were spoked; Gressmann T, u. B.^ 
4 bb. 105, 106, 137 ; Hogarth Carch. i. PI. B 10. 
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tells us where it came from, but nothing as to its colour or 
quality. Chrysolite is the equivalent generally given by the 
Vrs., thus in 28^^ Ex. 28^^ 39^3 ^520] . j^^j-e and 10®, 

Dan. 10® ; so Joseph. Ant. iii. 7, 5, War v. 5, 7 ; U chryso- 
lithus 10® 28^® and Ex., Dan. U.cc. But what did the ancients 
understand by chrysolite ? More than one land of stone may 
have been c^ed by this name. Petrie argues in favour of 
the bright-yellow opaque jasper, which was engraved in Egypt 
and Babylonia at all periods (HDB. s.v. Stones, Precious; ; 
M37res {Enc. Bill, col. 4807) prefers a yellow transparent stone, 
called chrysolithus by the later Greeks, of which large specimens 
were fotmd in Spain, aureo fulgore translucentes (Pliny 
HN. xxxvii. 42 f.) ; this was probably the citrine or yellow 
quartz called topaz in modem trade, to be distinguished from 
the precious or Brazilian topaz, which was unknown to the 
ancients. The tradition that Tarshish is to be looked for in 


the furthest west (cp. ffi's rendering Carthaginians in 27^^* 
[cod.*^] 38^3^^ an(i identified with Tartessus in S. Spain, has 
much to recommend it stiU, in spite of recent opinions to the 
contrary (Ramsay Baulina and other Studies 276 ; Cheyne 
Enc. Bill, col. 4898) ; see Skinner Genesis 198 f. ; Gray 
Isaiah 56. — as though one wheel were in the midst of another] 
So 10^®. Probably it is a mistake to picture title wheels as 
bisecting each other at right angles (as in the illustration given 
by Toy Ezek. 95) ; for one revolved beside each Creature 
(v.^®), and the four Creatures stood in a square, as is implied 
Dy the position of their outstretched wings (w.®^- and of 
the central fire (v.^® lo®* ; hence the wheels, which were not 
coimected by any mechanism, formed another square outside. 
The prophet was lookmg at the whole group from an angle, 

because he could see all four 

wheels at the same time ; \ \ 

seen from this point, they 

would appear to be revolv- ^ 

ing one within another. The \ \ 

accompan37ing plan attempts ^ 

to shew the relative posi- 

tions.* — 17. They moved on \ - 

each of their four sides ' ' ^ 

^ and ' turned not when they moved] i.e. all four wheels moved 
together in whatever direction the throne travelled ; like the 
Living Creatures (w.®^-^), they had no need to turn in order 




♦ Schmidt Eucharistenon i. (1923) 122 gives a design based upon 
the same view as that taJken, independently, above. The plan drawn 
by Proksch Die Berufungsvision H$seki$ls in Budde's Festschrift^ 1920, 
149 is similar. 

2 
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to face the particular direction taken. The supernatural world 
is not governed by the laws of the world we live in : no wonder 
that the prophet's sentences are far from clear, and that he 
finds it difficult to convey any intelligible idea of movements 
so contrary to all known laws. The word paraphrased their 
sides, lit. quarters cp. 43^®* must refer to the four sides of the 
square formed by the Living Creatures [their fern.). ffiS omit 
the first when they moved ; the word belongs to the end of the v. 
The wheels moved together without changing their relative 
positions. In cl. b S adds ' to the place towards which their 
principal head turned to go they followed it/ an interpolation 
based upon 10^^. — 18. The opening words read. And their 
hacks, and they had height, and they had terror. The text is 
corrupt, and can only be restored by conjecture, with some 
help from the Versions. Clearly and their backs (jiT’an) is a 
miswritten form of felloes, rims (nina) ; .and height was to them 
(Dni? nnai) looks like a dittograph of the preceding word 
(puai) ; and terror was to them (on? is represented in 

by and I saw them [=urh and both S and F treat the 
word as a derivative of the verb to see. We may restore. And 
I looked, and behold {cp. w.^* they had felloes] or, keeping 
closer to the text, And they had felloes, and I looked at them, 
arid behold their felloes were full of eyes etc. The eyes on the 
rims of the wheels may symbolize life and intelligence (Kr.). 
Ch. 10^2 seems to say that not only the wheels, but the Living 
Creatures too, were full of eyes, apparently exaggerating or 
misunderstanding the present passage ; so Rev. 4® ; cp. Dante 
Purg. xxix. 94; Milton Par. L. xi. 129! — 19. The point 
insisted upon in this and the next two w, is the unity between 
the Living Creatures and the wheels close to them (v.^^), parallel 
to them (v.20), helow them (10^), in their movements : it was 
due to an impulse common to them all. — ^20. This v. repeats 
what has been said in v.^^, with the addition of a reference to 
the spirit, already associated with the Hayybth, and now 
introduced to account for the movements of the wheels ; so 
again in v.^^ 10^^. Obviously an overloaded passage. The 
second thither the spirit [inclined) to go is to be omitted with 
some Hebr. MSS ffiS as a gloss on whither. The subj. of they 
went is the Hayybth in v.^^ ; but by altering the position of 
the conjn., ffi makes wheels subj., and thus improves the 
text. Read, Whithersoever the spirit [inclined) to go the wheels 
went, ‘ and ' they were lifted up alongside of them, for the spirit 
of the living creature [s) was in the wheels. Contrary to the usage 
of this ch. the livirig creature [s) is in the sing., which may be 
explained here and in v.^^ 10^® • i’* as a collective ; to get 

rid of this irregularity by altering the text is to obliterate what 
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may well be a token of the secondary character of 21, — 

21. Again, the unity between the Living Creatures and the 
wheels, explained in the same way. The v. says no thin g more 
than v.^®, but says it with greater force. Probably both w, 
are early alternative glosses on v.^®, of which v.^i is the better 
preserved (Herrm.) ; in the parallel description in ch. 10 it 
will be noticed that lo^®* reproduce and pass over v.^®. 

The prons. in (beside them, parallel to them, when they 

moved etc.) are mas. though they refer to a fern, subject, the 
hayyoth ; see v.® n, — 22. Over the heads of the Living Creatures 
appeared what looked like a firm and level platform ; presently 
this is seen to furnish the base of Jahveh^s throne (v.^®). Each 
of the more impressive features of the vision is described by 
a comparison, 22. 26. 28^ speaking of super- 

natural realities the prophet can only suggest a likeness to 
familiar things. For fSL's living creature we should read the 
plur. ; the sing, may be defended m but not here. 

The rendering firmament, ffi (rTepioifjLa, 5 J firmamentum, hardly 
does justice to the Hebr. rdki'a which means some- 

thing made firm and flat by stamping. In later literature the 
word is used of the sky, by P in Gen. i, and in Ps. 19^ I5o^ 
Dan. 12^ Sir. 43® [Hebr.]. ffi reads as it were a firmament, 
which may be original ; for, as Co. observes, Ezekiel uses the word 
in its strict sense of a firm, levelled surface ; but when later on 
the word was applied to the- sky, it would be natural for a 
cop37ist to drop the particle of comparison . — as the gleam of 
* ’ icel in colour and brilliance. The rendering ice (so 2 C) is 
well established by et5nnology and usage, cp. Job 6^® 37^°, 
Ps. 147^'^ ; but crystal, so called from its resemblance to ice, 
is also possible, and in this sense the word was imderstood by 
ffiSF, and taken over in Rev. 4®. The epithet terrible is not 
appropriate either to ice or to crystal, and should be omitted with 
ffi ; it may be a miswritten form of the word which follows. — 
spread out upon (or above) their heads'] ‘upon their wings,’ 
probably by a misunderstanding; for it is nowhere stated 
that the firmament was supported by the wings; see w.^^- 24^ — 
23. And underneath the platform the wings were (extended) 
straight one towards another] A pregnant construction, with a 
verb understood. The outstretched wings of each Creature 
joined the tips of the next pair of wings on either side, as stated 
in w.®a* u ; below the rdkVa the wings extended horizontally. 
In the same way the colossal Assyrian genii are sometimes 
represented with the upper edge of their wings in a straight 
line ; see Gressmann T. u. Abb. 378, 381, and the Hittite 
sculptures, ib. Abb. 390, and Garstang Land of the Hittites PI. 
Ixxxi. I. Instead of straight fiS- has two words, ‘ stretched 
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out, flapping,' the latter an addition from 3^®, the former a 
free paraphrase of or else a translation of the word which 
belongs properly to and is repeated by ffi here. — ^The 
other pair of wings was used to cover the body ; the whole of 
cl. b seems to be derived from a marginal reference to v.^^, 
where the fact has already been pointed out. The sentence is 
too clumsy to be original : ffi read it in a simpler form, [and] 
each had two covering their bodies, which gives the sense required. 
— ^24. Yet one more feature to be mentioned, before the climax 
is reached : the thunderous sound of the wings. It is compared 
to the sound of many waters (cp. 43®, Is. 17^®) in a place where 
cataracts and streams abound Ps. 42® 93^. Whether the 

other comparisons are original may be doubted ; they add 
little to the effect, and all three are omitted by fflP. Thus like 
the voice of Shaddai may be an insertion from 10® (see n,) ; the 
noise of a storm-wind (?), as the noise of a camp, in spite of the 
uncommon word for storm-wind (?), are slipped into the sentence 
in a way that suggests an after-thought ; see next v. — when 
they stood still they slackened their wings’] i.e. they let them sink. 
For grammatical reasons their wings should be the subj. ; read, 
therefore, with ffi, ' and * when they stood still their wings ' became 
slack' — ^25. As the text stands, another voice is heard coming 
from above the firmament. It cannot be the divme voice, 
for Jahveh does not speak tiU v.®®^. Kt. proposes to take 
over the words which seem to be superfluous in v.®^ reading, 
' And there came a noise from above the firmament which was 
over their heads, a noise of a storm-wind (?), as the noise of 
a camp ' — ^i.e. the noise made by the mustering of the heavenly 
host, cp. Gen. 32®. But this is to introduce an episode out of 
keeping with the rest of the vision, and to build too much upon 
an insecure text. For the v., which is omitted entirely by 
9 MSS and in part by 3, owes its existence to a series of scribal 
errors. Thus voice may be due to an inadvertent copyist who 
had already written the word twice in v.®^ (as originally read) ; 
and behold a voice is all that contains; then followed the 
accidental repetitions, of cl, a from v.®® and of d. b from v.®^ ; 
finally and behold (nani) was wrongly copied as and there came 
('’n'’i). Reading, then, And behold with ffi, continue with v.®®, 
dropping the conjn. in M : And ' behold,' ' ' above the platform 
etc. — ^26. Avoiding definite outlines, and with the reticence of 
a holy fear, Ez. describes the throne and the Form upon it. 
The features of the vision already seen, together with the 
current conception of Jahveh as seated upon the Cherubim 
(2 K. I9i®=ls. 37^®, Ps. 80® c“), would have prepared the 
prophet's mind for what was coming : — ^the vision of Jahveh 
on the throne of supreme dominion (cp. Is. 6^, i K. 22^®^ 
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2 Chr. 18^®, Dan. 7®), usually imagined as established in heaven 
(cp. Is. 66^, Ps. 103^®), but here seen in motion (cp. 
Ps. 18^^ approaching the earth for the purpose of a revela- 
tion. The throne, resting upon the platform, seemed to be 
made of sapphire, like the pavement under the feet of Jahveh 
in Ex. 24^®. Some lustrous blue marble is meant, such as 
lapis lazuli, which was highly valued in the ancient world, and 
suits the descriptions of ' sapphire ' given by Theophrastus 
{Fragm, ii. § 23 wcnrep ' as it were sprinkled with 

gold dust ') and Pliny {HN. xxxvii. § 39 in his [sappiris] enim 
aurum punctis collucet caeruleis); the precious stone now 
called sapphire was almost unknown before the time of the 
Roman empire, alters the description to make it agree 
with Ex. 24^®, reading * as the appearance of a sapphire stone, 
the likeness of a throne above it ' ; the sapphire thus becomes 
the basis, not the material, of the throne. But there is no 
occasion to alter i ®. — a likeness as the appearance of a man'\ 
Cp. V.® 8^ ; ffi o/jLoto)/Aa 0)5 elSos avOpoitrov, No doubt in Hebr. 
religion God was thought of as wearing a human form, super- 
naturaUy glorified, e.g. Am. 7^“’, Is. 6^* Ex. 33^"^ Jer. i®, 
Zech. I®* (?), Dan. 7®, and such is the idea underl5dng the 

language of Gen. The natural instinct to conceive of God 

in this way, though immeasurably below the truth, yet had 
something prophet about it ; in the N.T. the divine Christ 
is said to have laid aside His glory, kv o/i-otco/xart avOpiairuiv 
yeuopevos Phil; 2^. — 2 ^. The Form on the throne. ' Royal his 
shape majestic, a vast shade In midst of his own bright- 
ness ' (Keats Hyperion), Two degrees of light seem to be 
indicated : the upper part of the Form shone with the gleam 
of electrum (cp. v.^), the lower .with the appearance of fire (cp. 8®). 
The first of these comparisions is duplicated by the addition of 
as the appearance of fire which had a covering (lit. a house) round 
about ; this may mean that the upper part looked like a fire 
enclosed and so far dimmed, while the lower part glowed like 
an open fire (Ehrlich). But the words are doubtfiil both in 
sense and grammar ; om. them, and they may be an incorrect 
form of the final sentence of the v., which they resemble closely. 
% avoids all mention of the loins, and renders ' an appearance 
of glory {jekdr) such as the eye cannot see nor bear to look 
upon,' and says this twice for greater emphasis . — and he had a 
brightness round aboui\ The mas, pron, shews that the reference 
is to Jahveh in a burning ring of light ; cp. v.^ — ^28. This 
Kght resembled the colours of a rainbow ; so Rev, 4® from here ; 
there can be no allusion to the sign of the covenant, for Gen. 9^® 
comes from P. As he reaches the climax, the prophet is careful 
to " keep the door of his lips ' : it, i.e. the entire subject of these 
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last vv., was the appearance of the likeness of the glory of Jahveh. 
He will not name Jahveh directly, but resorts to a circum- 
locution. Cp. the description in Enoch 14^®®*, based upon the 
present passage. In Ezek. the glory of Jahveh, the glory of the 
God of Israel, denotes an outward manifestation of the divine 
Presence, seen by the prophet in ecstasy, but invisible to the 
natural eye, 3^^* 8^ 9® lo^* 432* 4. 5 ^4^ With the 

possible exception of Ex. ?J, this meaning first occurs 

in the present passage. In the earlier literature the glory of 
Jahveh meant something quite different : the power and 
majesty of Jahveh displayed in nature and history, a funda- 
mental conception with Isaiah and his followers, Is. 6® 3®, 
Hab. 2^^ and prob. Num. 14®^ JE ; outside the visions of Ez. 
the term occurs once in this sense, 39^^ cp. 28^^ 39^®. But 
within the visions the glory of Jahveh is always an appearance 
of light and splendour indicating the divine Presence. From 
Ez. this usage was taken over by writers of the Priestly School, 
though they apply it to a manifestation visible to the natural 
eye : the fire m which Jahveh appeared at the Giving of the 
Law, Ex. 24^®“^®, and the fiery glow which shone through the 
cloud resting upon the tabemade, Ex. 16^® 29^® 40®^*, Lev. 9®- ®®, 
Num. 14^® 16^® 17’ [16^] 20® ; similarly in passages based upon 
P,. I K. 8^=2 C. 5^^ 7®. The influence of Ez. may further be 
traced in Is. 40® 58® 6o^* ®. See Gray HDB, ii. 184-6 ; Kautzsch 
ib. V. 639 f. ; and Morgenstem Hebr, Union Coll. Annual vi. 
(1929) 35 f. for the possible connexion between the Glory and 
the ceremony at Massoth and Sukkoth ; cp. 44® n., 45®® n., and 
Ps. 2^^' 118^®^*. Later Jewish theology used Sofa (N.T. e.g. 
Rom. 9^), jekdrd { 2 D), sheMnd (Talm., Midr.) as equivalents 
for the glory of Jahveh in the sense which is characteristic of 
Ez. and P ; see Abelson Immanence of God in Rabb. Lit, App. u. 
In the N.T. this glory belongs to the manifestation of Cluist, 
Lk. 9®®, Jn. Tit. 2^®, Jas. 2 \ i Pet. 4 ^^. — when I saw it I 
fell upon my face] So again after a similar appearance, 3®® n. 
jji® 42® 44^. In his state of ecstasy the prophet saw the 
vision before he fell upon his face ; the ecstasy, therefore, was 
not brought on by a cataleptic seizure, as some think (Herrm. 
Ezechielstudien 73). 

Ezekiel himself does not call ' the fiery-wheeled throne ' a 
chariot {merkdbhd ) ; in later times, however, the word came 
to be applied not only to the throne, but to the whole vision. 
The first step in this direction can be seen in i C. 28^®, where 
the ark with the cherubim is called the chariot ( 0 '’nin 3 n naanan, 
but file TO dpfAa TO)v x^povpeLv) ; a further stage is illustrated by 
(&’s text in ch. 43 ^ ^ opao-Ls rov apiiJLaTo<s. By the time of Ben Sira 
the usage had established itself, thus Ecclus. 49® ' the vision 
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of glory which he (God) shewed him upon the chariot of the 
cherubim/ but in the Hebr. text ' and he (Ez.) described the 
nmed^beings ('Jt lit. kinds) of the chariot ' ; and in an early 
Mishnd {Hag. ii. i) the Chariot i.e. Ez. i is combined with the 
Creation i.e. Gen. i to denote the two matters which are to be 
expounded only to a prudent person. To this day the Synagogue 
reads Ez. i in Hebrew only, on the first day of the Feast of 
Weeks. A whole cycle of legends gathered round the objects 
of Ez.'s vision, which became a favourite topic for speculation. 
See Streane Chagigah 55 ; Jew. Enc. viii. art. Merkabah, and 
iii. art. Cabala. The angehc Throne Bearers in the Kur'an 69, 17 
and 40, 7 come ultimately from Ezekiel ; see Klein Rel. of Islam 
(1906) 66. 

Ch. I, 4. nnpSno s^k] For the reciprocal Hithp. cp. Job 41®. — 
With an uncommon d in the second syU., cp. iS'ik v.i® Ps. 6®, B-L. 
§ 26 n. On philological grounds the connexion between hnun and the 
Akk. eSmaru need not be questioned ; Brockelmann Kurzgef. vergl. Gr. 
104. The Eg. fiesmen is prob. the same word ; Kon. ii. 99. In Akk. 
eSmard, often with ibhu ‘ shining/ has not been found earlier than the 
8th cent. b.c. ; see KB. ii. 202 ; Langdon Neubab. Konigsinschr 316. The 
word seems to be foreign in Akk. itself, though the original source 
caimot be discovered ; Landersdorfer thinks of a Sumerian derivation, 
without giving any actual instance of the word in use ; Sumer. Sprachgut 
im AT. 70 f. ; Zimmem Akk. Fremdw. 59. The Rabbis explained hovn 
as an acrostic for either m nrn ' fiery beings who speak/ or D’nj; 

D'ny nS'in * at times silent, at times speaking.' In the Talm. there 
is a curious sto^ to illustrate the dangerous properties of J^ag. 13 a ; 
see Ra. and ipin. in loc. — b'kh Tina] & adds Kal p4yyos iv airv, a super- 
fluous gloss. — 5. Contr. from nipT, the i being radical, cp. n'lnv, n)jj, 

moD, nns. The ending ni' to denote an abstract becomes common in 
the later language under the influence of Aramaic ; but so far as the 
form goes, there is no evidence that mm is borrowed from Aram. ; 
Driver Journ. Phil. xi. 216 ; Kautzsch Aram, im AT. 106. Outside Ez. 
the word occurs 2 K. 1610, Gen. i®®, 5^* ® P + 5 times in late literature. — 
jrt’niD] Sing., with the original ay of the termination contr. to ^ ; so in 
Gen. 41®^ Nah. 2®, Dan. i^®. — nin^] So v.®® bis, 42®, Zech. 5® (all) ; see 
v.ii n. The longer forms of the suffs. 3 pi. m. and f. are found only with 
preps., e.g. nano 16®^ 42® etc., and, witii the exception of nans Gen. 411®, 
occur mostly in P and not earlier than Jeremiah.^ For ^ here 
has iir airroh, which, according to Co. Herrm., implies above 

them. Adopting this correction, Herrm. maintains that onK n'iDi= 
mx nxioa niDi in v.®®, i.e. that the reference is to Jahveh Himself. 
But does iv airoLs imply ? In v.®®, as Sprank points out {Studien z. 
Ez. 29), (!!Er renders hv by M with the gen., cttI toO 6 / 40 ic 6 / 4 aros, while to 
express above unequivocally Ez. uses a stronger idiom, nisjohc v'jj? v.®®, which 
aS: renders ; cp. also v.®®, where hy . . . i/irepdvudejf . . . inrip. 

Thus it is not prob. that ir atrroLs implies an original ; it is only a 
little more expressive than auroZy, ‘ belonging to them in outward sem- 
blance.' — 6. D'3£3] The pl.=not face as usually, but faces ; so lo^^* ®i 41I® 
and 'fl 7^® 21®. — D'333 yanx] The dual is used for pi., because the wings 
were thought of in pairs, so lo®^. Is. 6®, and cp. ch, 7^^. Two p^s of 
wings are meant, as shews. In Philo of Byblus' exposition of 

Phoen. mythology the god Kronos has four wings, Sdo juiu (bs LTrrd/ieva, 
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Siio 8 ^ (bs i<l>€LijAva (Euseb. Fv, Hist. Gy. iii. 569; on tbe coins of Gebal 
he is represented with six, NSI. 350 and PI. ix. xi. gives to each 
Creature 16 faces and 64 wings ! an extravagance which illustrates 
method, and is well explained by Co. 128 f. — on*? rnN‘?] The second ^ 
marks a dat., rather than a gen. ; ' to each of them ' would be nno 
e.g. Dt. 25®, X K. 19* 22^®. Dn*7 is mas. though it refers to fivn ; see 
& om. both words ; repetitions are often ignored by 5 , e.g. v.^’ ; Co. 
150* — 7 * Ehrlich ingeniously ib' ''?jt legs of an ox, so 

He. ; but the emendation robs the next words of their point ; for what 
difference can be observed between an ox and a calf in respect of legs 
and feet (Ho.) ? — Qn'*?:*! koX TrrepwTol ol jrdSes a&rwy, confusing ^3 

with ^ 33 — 4 ' rounded,' ’A arpdyyvXop, so Rashi. — d'ssj')] Arab. nd(^a 

—to sparkle, flash. The subj., if it is nrn, understood from the context, 
ought to be expressed by the pron. d'ssj dhi ; if is referred to, d'issj 
should be fern. The latter construction is the less open to objection, 
since in this ch. mas. forms often occur where strict ^ammar requires 
fern., perhaps because the writer, or transcriber, was tmnHng of D'ana. — 
8.’n;ion7;) Kt., n'l Q. ; cp. i K. 151®, 2 K. 171®, i C. <&& ii]. Vv.® 
and ® are wrongly divided. Ehrlich may be right in supposing that in 
V.®® onufli was incorrectly written for on'SJai ; the correct form was then 
written over it or in riie margin, whence it crept into the text; but 
instead of striking out the incorrect form a copyist transcribed tiiem both. 
Read jnD*?! ud' onusi jnnnK nsyn man onyanx*? Dn'DaDi. Sprank, 
Studien zu Ezechiel (1926) 32 f., cancels w.®* * altogether ; v.®^ as derived 
from I o’’®, and w.®^* as a misplaced gloss on v.^i ; then, to form a 
paralldl with v.^®, corresponding to the parallel between w.®^* and v.®-^, 
v.®** was introduced later, and the subj. of 13 D' was supposed to be the 
}payy 6 th understood. — 10. Read in cd. b pyanx^ ^iKDts'nD '•\m mty 'jsi. 
Herrmann accounts for ilR on the hypothesis that nts'J usi had acci- 
dentally fallen out, and then was restored together with the 

catchword indicating the clause to which 'jsi belongs. — ^The confusion 
of genders in vy.®"i® has been referred to ; see on w.’- ®- 1®. Sprank 
l.c. 40 f. m^tains that it is due to the influence of ch. 10. The writer 
of ch. 10 tried to adapt ch. i to the prepossessions and speculations of a 
later day : in ch. 10 the nvn had come to be regarded as anna ; hence 
the fern, suffixes are to be assigned to the author of ch. i, who is de- 
scribing the nrn, and the mas. suffixes to the author of ch. 10, who wishes 
to introduce the Duna, Further, Sprank argues that in the original 
form of the vision the rwn had each only one face, that of a man, like 
the cherubim over the ark ; v.®-® has been interpolated from lo^^, which 
again is the product of later conceptions shaped by the monstrous figures 
of Babylonian art. The description of the moving throne, with its 
wheels and the thunder of its supporting wings (w.®®"®®), 

owes its origin to speculations on the problem, What became of the 
ark in 586 b.c. ? It was miraculously wheeled away into heaven, said 
the writer of ch. 10 I In his close examination of the text of chs. i 
and 10, Sprank sometimes contributes a point of value. There may 
have been an interchange of influence between chs. i and 10, but the 
stronger influence prob. came from ch. i- rather than vice versi. The 
suggested clue to the confusion of genders ‘breaks down, if it is systemati- 
cally followed out ; while the treatment of the text of and indeed 
the whole theory of ‘ Ladespeku ation,* seems to be arbitrary and un- 
founded.— A no m i n at. pendens, followed by three descrip* 
tive clauses ; 'their wings: they were separate . , . joirnng . , , cover- 
ing.' — nbyD^D] In Ez. 6 times; in the Hex., characteristic of P Gen. 
618 7304. jQ times ; elsewhere 6 times. ®r here dvuSev . — nx itiddd] 
(& iireKdXvTTToy iirdvbs rod (Tia/iaros aOrQy * they covered over "their body,' 
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In (!& iir&via often merely e.g. lo^ ; see Thackeray Gr, of O.T, in 
Greek 25. Therefore iirdvts) need not imply nor does €r necessarily 

mean that the wings covered the upper part of the body, sls Co. thinks. 
The form of the sufi&x 3 fern. pi. n|n’c*ij {^-hinnd, -hind, -hin usually -hen) 
occurs again in 16®® i K. 7®’, all in pause. A similar form 

of the suffix 3 mas. pi. is 40I® (s.v.l.) ; and another unusual form in 
E2. is the suffix 2 fern. pi. in -kinna, -k^d, for the normal -ken, e.g. 

13I8, 1320, 23*® (in pause) « ; see Stade Lehrbuch 

§§ 34^* 352, 358 ; B-L. 256 f. The accent remains where it would be in 
the usual forms etc.), but its effect on the penultimate short 

vowel of the suffix varies, either securing it (rf^'0d*l3, nj5^), or lengthening 
it (npn'^N), or reducing it further (mapin^) ; the Massora is carefiff not to 
double the 3 or d, and marks them mth raphe (exc. njs'oinp’ 13®®). Kon. 
ii. 447 suggests that in the case of the 3 pers. pi. suffs., mas. and fern., 
and "the instance of njn^ w.®* 2® 42® may be mentioned here, the forms 
of the separate pron. non, nan, were occasionally substituted for those of the 
suffixed pron., as possibly happens now and then in old Aram, (see NSI, 
191) ; but since this cannot apply to the 2 pers. fern. pi. forms, it is safer 
to explain these peculiarities as variations, prob. dialectical or local, 
which Ez. and a few other writers affected. — 12. mi] Mas. in the sense 
of spirit, Num. Josh. 5^, i K. 22®^, Job. 4^®^*, and of wind, 'Ex. 10^®, 
Jer. 411^-, Job. 8® ; otherwise generally fern., and always fern, in pi. — 
13. moil] Kai ip fjLi(Tcp, so E'E— as in lo®^*. The confusion between 
moTi and nu’m might easily have occurred when the text was written in 
archaic characters ; and since (JBc found nu'31 in the form mom must 
have arisen in the interval between €5 and the adoption of the square 
character ; Peters Am. JBL. xi. (1892) 42 . — di’kid] In appos. to nvnn mDm ; 
but the awkwardness of the syntax (Kon. iii. § 333 t) is really due to 
textual corruption. Read hnid ®c, or n^iD| — ^nn;;3] Though is mas. 
in form, it has a fern, ending in sing, njgg (cp. munamm, rmrrn’tan etc.), 
and is construed with a fern, ptcp., cp*. 7^®; K6n. iii. § 252 /. It is 
hardly necessary to read Kr. — om'D*?.! ikidd] The v. seems 
to speak of three things, (a) burning coals of fire sending out torch- 
like fiames between the nrn, (6) the fire again, diffusing light, presum- 
ably the fire mentioned in 10’, {c) the Ughtning which issued from the 
fire, distingmshed from the torch-like flames between the mm, because it 
flashed outside the group of figures. Clearly nD‘?nnD km, which refers to 
B'K, is not right, for the fire did not move to and fro, but was continu- 
ally burning at the centre of the square, 10^. (R gives a consistent 
sense by reading <bs 6 \pLs XafjLirddcov a-varpepofiivoov prob.=m3*?nnD nn's^ hkidd, 
omitting xm and 'n in Dn’s*?.! (a dittogr. of the preceding n) ; the 
irregularity in the gends. can be the more easily admitted, as tiie ref. 
is to miyn m '*?na. But how are we to account for ^H's naSino km ? The 
fern. pron. does not seem to =id est, introducing a gloss (Peters and 
others), because 'no is not an alternative or an explanation ; rather, 
n^Sino KM looks like a correction made by a reader who took naSnnD to refer 
to the coals of fire, and not to the torches. K3ni?n0D Kntt*K * the flaming 
fire,' prob. reading ni^nno b^k (Co. 129). — 14. kisi] Hardly the inf. abs. 
of pi, which is pi, but a mistake for xis; ; then read the proper idiom 
3iiyi Kis; wi*;, as Gen. 8^^ ; G-K. § 113 s note. Kr. reads 3iE?i Kix;, but the 
fin. vb. is wanted. freely, ‘ and the living creatures were running 
and not turning.' — p)3n] Recensions of (& guess: 'A dTroppolas S clktivos 
or al. tbs eWos clktivos dffTpaTTTjs 0 cIjs eWos roC so codd.-®-^. Kpl3 1TM3 

B fulgur coruscans ; similarly TB. 13b, Kim., taking it as=pi3- 
By an ancient slip of the pen 1 was written t. Cohen, Am. JSL. xL 
(1924) 163, tries to defend iHl by the use of pn in Rabbinic ; but in 
the Mishn. and Midr. pT3== crush, crumble ; where it is used of lightning. 
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the sense is prob. taken from the present passage. — 15. njm flvnn 
and daughter Vrs. Aral tdov koX i5oii/=^n2n Knxi, as 10® ; see v.^. The 
omission of nvnn, though an improvement, is not necessary. — | 5 )iN] So 
10® ; abs. st. with pathah (ct. (a’lKii v.^®), as noted by the Mass,, Kim. Mikhlol 
cp. For nni« fsiK see ; Ro. Ho. follow 5 d’jsix. — 

V 33 Read ®r roh ria-o-apcnv A copyist first wrote 

Dni;ani«^, then corrected the form to jnyanK^ without erasing the 0 (cp. 
r nyn for n'ni i S. 4^® Wellh.) ; to jd was added i from the following 
HNiDi (so and ud was corrupted to vjs ; Co. — 16. B^’-tynn] dapa-eb, 

so Cant, 51^ ; S 0 Dan. 10® ; 5 here and 10® 281®, Ex. 28®® 39^®. In 10® 28^® 
(!Ir renders 'n by perhaps taking as = Carthage, and identify- 

ing the stone with the Carthaginian carbuncle (Pliny HN. xxxvii. 25), 
so IL in 10® carbunculus. The rendering ddXatra-a by 0 r in Dan. 10® is 
prob. due to Jewish influence, for was used, at any rate by the 
later Jews, as a Hebr. equivalent of daXda-o-Los (i=X), on account of 
the similarity of sound, e.g. TJ. Meg. 74a (Levy NHWB. i. s.v. Dipnnx) ; 
this explains R's quasi visio maris here ; cp. Is. 23^. Other renderings 
are vdKtvdos S here and 10®, Ex. 28®®, Ct. 5^^, hyacinthus H Ct. 5^^ ; 
beryl in EV., but Or, chrysolite AVm. Ez. 28^® ; Or, chalcedony RVm. 
Ex. 28®® ; Or, topaz RVm. Ct. 51*. Neither beryl, however, nor chalcedony 
can be justified ; for the beryl had much in common with the emerald 
(Pliny l.c. 20), and the chalcedony, so named because found in the 
copper mines near Chalcedon (Pliny l.c. 18), was also a green stone. — 
nlD^l] So loio. if mas. is right, tr. ' and the likeness of one,' 
the adjectival numeral being treated as a subs, in gen. ; cp. inK pK* 21®^. 
nnx mya Is. 30^^. But inn may be a slip for nnx. — Dn’B'yo'i . . . inymt?*?]. 
In this and the foil. w. the genders interchange Kard o-iveaLv. Thus 
here both words refer to the wheels, but to the wheels in connexion with 
thenvn; cp. onV v.® and the sufls. in 34®® 37®-®^ K6n. iii. § 249 e. — 
17. 13 ^’ nnai?! |n’y3T nyans? '?y] Prob. ^y here=ow, at, iiri; the sufl. in 
|ri’ym refers to the ]ia^y6th\ the subj. of 12*?' and of uo’ is the wheels, hv 
might = Si? towards, see v.®® n., but with |rt'y3i this would hardly be in- 
telligible. onnSn (i.e. the wheels) is om. by and should come at the 
end of the v., where, however, recognizes and & implies jnaSa (i.e. the 
Jj,ayy6th) ; but the fern. sufl. cannot be right. Prob. tiie ending of this 
V. has been made to correspond with that of v.^®. See Sprank l.c. 34. — 
13 D' kS] Some Hebr. MSS xSi, an improvement. — 18. onnii . . . jn’ 3 n] 

The jy/aa: = be rounded, curved, raised ; hence the derivative sa is applied 
to any convex object, e.g. the back Ps. 129®, ®r oc v(otoi a(rrQv here and 
in 10^®, I K. 7®®, ^ here and in lo^® ; a mound i6®^* ®i- ®®, so in Aram, 
e.g. ' 113 ST xnn'a the height of Sepphoris, Midr. R. Ber. § 98 ; the curved 
p^ of a wheel, rims, here and in lo^® (emended), i K. 7®® ; cp. also 
the related meanings in Lev. 14®, Job 13^® 15®®. In the plur. the mas. 
is mostly used (6 times), but the fern, also occurs, here and in Lev. 14®. 

however, is the better attested form in this v, ; nr\h nnaT jn'nj'j seems 
to be merely a miswritten repetition of onV nun. See 43^®, where again 
there is a confusion between 33 and n^a (the true reading). — an!? nxi'i] 
must mean ' they felt fear,’ not * they inspired fear,’ for nun' is always 
used in a subjective sense. (& Kal tdov atrrd, S=nu'vi ; U horribilis aspectu, 
taking nuv both from and from nun j The word is corrupt ; read 
either on!? nu: njm unu'i partly following (K (Be. Ro.), or nam uixi on*? nuji 
onuj (Co. parfy, Sprank). — inyinK*?] The sufl. prob. refers to nu3. — 20. 
ur . . . “ityu 7y] For the prep. Vy with n*?.! cp. i S. 2'^\ 2 S. 15®®, 1 K. 
20®®, Jer. ; similarly with mi 9® 441®, and with n'?y 41?^ i K. 6®. A 
tendency is noticeable in Sam., Kings, and especially in Jer. and Ez., 
to use "^y in the sense of !?u, and Vu in the sense of ‘?y. ’ It is probable 

that this interchange, at least in many cases, is not original, but due to 
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transcribers’; Oxf. Lex, 41 a. And for these reasons; (a) and 
are interchanged in the same verse, e.g. 21^ 44I®, Is 22^®, Jer. etc. ; 
(h) in parallel phrases in different books, e.g. 2 S. 6^® || i C. 13^®, i K. 22® |}. 
2 C. 18®, 2 K. 18®’ 11 Is. 36^®, Mic. 4^11 Is. 2®; sometimes in the same book, 
e.g. Ez. and v.®® Sy, v.® and 33^^, i8®* and v.^® ; in some 

cases the MSS differ, e.g. 23^® 44^® 451® ; (c) © as a rule has iwL when 
Berry, in Am, JBL, xxxiv. (1915) 25, observes that the inter- 
change is more marked in the last section of Ezekiel than in the earlier 
chs. ; for example, in chs. 1-3 22 times, =upon once ; 

upon 14 times, =unto twice ; whereas in chs. 40-48 73 times, 

^upon 39 times, and hv=^upon 40 times, =unto 3 times ; thus in the 
sense of upon "px occurs almost as often as in the chs. last named. 
In the original text of Ez. hv and ha were distinguished, but by the 
beginning of the 2nd cent. B.c. the soft sound of lost its force and 
became identical with that of The Mass, text of Ez. belongs to the 
period of confusion. Peters ib. xii. (1893) 52. For oiy 1. od Slp Ijv 

ij iK€l rh TTpevfia rov iropeMcOat, with ij vepikT} added to make the 

meaning clearer. — DriDpV] parallel to them, 3^® lo^® ii®® (of the wheels and 
i^ayydth) 42’ 45®* ’ 48^®* ^®* — n’nn nn] Following ®r TpeOfia (so v.®^ 
ioi 7 ), Hitzig renders ’ spirit of life ’ ; but this would be o"nn nn. In all 
three places H6. would read on * a living spirit ’ ; so Sprank l.c. 63, 
who fmds here the initial stage of the process by which the Ophannim 
came to be personified, Kr. nn^ nn * one impulse * ; but that is 
sufi 5 .ciently expressed by the text as it stands, n'n is either a coU. sing., 
or distributive, ’ each living creature,’ the writer thinking of the one 
beside each wheel (Be.). — 22. nmn '?p] 1. nvnn ’tpxn tni ‘?j;, 

as in vv.®®*®® lo^. For n'nn 3 Hebr. MSS Vrs. nvnn. — s'pn] The form 
implies a pass, sense, like Knp etc. In ypi=(a) to stamp 

fill 25®, and trans. stamp upon 2 S. 22*® ; (&) to make firm e.g. the earth. 
Is. 42® 44^^, Ps. 136®. In Piel the word means to hammer out metal, 
overlay, hence plates Num. 17®, and Phoen. ypnp platings NSI. 75 f. ; 
in Hiph. it is apphed to the skies Job 37^®, as sohd and wide. But it 
is the Pi. which expresses the idea of extension, while the denotes 
rather firmness, and y’pn is derived from the T^, See Skinner Genesis 
21 f. — nnpn] ice ; so in Akk. k^rdhu—he cold, ^ayjM=cold ; Klauber 
Am. JSL. XXX. (1914) 278. — Kiun] Kr. nxi: was seen, cp. lo^^; but a 
verb would hardly be idiomatic in this position. — 23. run!? mo^D o'nB? 

The repetition gives a distributive sense ; but the repeated words 
are prob. a dittograph, and om. by 12 Hebr. MSS Moreover, 

in the second sentence the grammar is strained : ‘ covering them — 
their bodies,’ with the accus. in appos. to njn*?. (K for both sentences 
has simply Martp B160 iiriKaXi^ova’ai rd adijicLTa aln-Qv i.e. jtiD 3 D D'ns^ 

Dn''n''u riK, om. nan*? ; ^ implies on'n'u m moDD mnV moDD d’tib' w'n*?, om. 

and the second n:n^, but maintaining the repetition. (& points to 
the original form of the text. How, then, did njn!? get in ? It may 
have been a marginal note, referring to the second pair of wings already 
mentioned in v.^, and from the margin it slipped into the text ; finally 
the whole sentence, with rrjn*? in it, was inadvertently recopied. 
after t'.o-'. airStv adds rip (T(hfMTi rk TrpbawTo. airwy, i.e. each had a pair 
covering their faces, making six wings in all : an attempt to conform 
the description to that of Is. 6®. On the form njnS see v.®n.— 24. 
om. njriD . . . 'nts' Vip3, but 0caQ c&s <p(ap^v iKapoO ip rep Tropevecdai aurk tpojpT] 
Tov \byov cos p(ap^ Trapefi^dKijs, a hexaplaric insertion from 0 ; with this 
interpretation of nVon as=X(J7os, i.e. n^n IILS and Jews agree ; K multi- 
tudinis, i.e. liDn. In Jer. ii^®, the only other p^ce where the word 
(n^Dq) occurs, renders Treptro/c^s a^ss=nVian, tK and Rashd as =pDn, 

]pm. as=n^0. In Ar. the Ay‘?Dn=to weep copiously; it is also used 
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of the sky shedding continuous, but not violent rain ; this hardly suggests 
noise, which the context here and in Jer. requires ; hence storm-wind is 
only an approximate rendering. — 1. gal, as Kar^iravop ai 

'irr^pvyes avrQp, in v.^® apUpro ai vr. avrCop, so ^ in both places ; ^33 is 
fern, and shoiild govern the vb., while ni'n is mostly construed with mas., 
e.g., DiD];3, nnD*?^, Dn'a33 (cl. a). — 25. The whole v. is om. by 6 MSS Kenn. 
and 3 de R., cl. b by 3 MSS de R. (Sc® /cal (f>ct]PT] (v.^®) iTepdpcadep 
rod (TTepedjfiaTos, supply the remainder of the v., see Co. 69, 73. 

Thus recognizes only ‘?ip n3rr in -vM, and ilE's ^ip 'o'l may well be a 
corrupted form of ‘? 3 p rr3m, which again was originally njm alone. Herrm. 
accounts for *?j; iipk j?’pi^ ^j;d 73p 'n'l as a gloss from the margin, re- 
ferring to p'fl33 n3'a*in D3 Dj;2 v.*^^ ; tixe gloss, with the words to which it 
referred, found its way into the text. But this does not explain why 0 r 
rendered ^ip n3m and no more. — !?3^p] So Gen. chiefly in late 

passages, Jon. 4®, Mai. i®, but also i S. 17®® ; the more classical idiom 
uses h V. 28 , Gen. 22®, Is. 6®. !?J2D (jd+'^V) became first an adv., then 

a prep, by the addition of 7, cp. 7 noe?, ^ pnp. G-K §119 c, — 26. kd 3 niDn] 
®r o/MoLufia 6p6pov iT aiirov ^ ai)ry, transferring from cl. b. — 
upon it (the throne), upwards ; vh]} epexegetical of kd 3 mDi The com- 
bination of with is in Ez.'s manner, cp. 10^® 11®® 37®. — 27. 

3’3D n? n'3 tPK n«“iD3] n'? constr. st. before a prep., as io^ nori Ps. 58® ; 

but it is better to point n^s, Kon. ii. 31 1 ; nb refers to tPtt. "'For n:5= 
holder » receptacle cp. Ex. 25®^ 26®®, i K. 18®®. The rendering within, 
(Sc-^ ’A 0 ^(Tojdep atrov % pfb rao, has no support from usage ; within is b n'ap 
Ex. 26®®, I K. 7® etc. (ffic® om. the entire sentence, which may be a 
faulty repetition of a’ao naai m hkiod in cl. b. — 28. ^^t?pn] Only again 
Gen. gi®* V ^rainbow ; €r rS^op; in Rev. 4® lo^ Zpts. 


A Note on the Vision, 

A man sees that which by temperament and training 
he is prepared to see. In Ezelders case, we may believe, 
a natural sensitiveness to the reality of the invisible world, 
and the habit of reflecting upon the holiness and supremacy 
of Jahveh, enabled him to see the vision which changed his 
Me. ^ The S37mbohc figures of the vision took shape in his own 
imagination, though, at the same time, he experienced 
the contact of a Power outside himself ; just as in other cases, 
the word which the prophet has to deliver comes from God 
and yet bears the stamp of the prophet's own mind. Here, 
we may suppose, the form which the vision took was 
created by the prophet himself, and determined by the 
influences which affected him. What were they in the present 
case ? 

Probably they were the influences in which he had been 
brought up. ^ At any rate the accompaniments of the theophany, 
cloud, fire, light, thunder, were derived from Hebrew sources 
(see pp. 10, 15, 20). And the same may be said of the throne, 
supported or attended by supernatural beings (see p. 20), an 
idea which must have been familiar to Ezekiel, not only in the 
current phrase 'Jahveh enthroned on the cherubim,' but as 
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outwardly embodied in Solomon’s temple. There the two 
Cherubim stood in the inner sanctuary, guarding the ark with 
their outstretched wings (i K. 6 ^ 3 - 28 ^^ Some think that the 
ark itself was supposed to represent the throne of Jahveh, and 
Jer. 3^®^* lends a certain plausibility to this view ; perhaps, 
however, this was not the original conception, and the Cherubim 
supporting the mercy-seat (^apporeth) represented the throne ; 
then the ark, properly a chest and not a throne, must have been 
introduced later, and given more significance, until the angelic 
supporters of the kapporeth-ihroiiit became mere decorative 
adchtions on the lid of the ark. Such is the view put forward 
by Hans Schmidt ; * but whether it be accepted or not, the 
divine throne and the Cherubim belonged to the common 
tradition. There was nothing, however, quite like the four- 
faced hayyoth in the temple at Jerusalem ; yet mixed human 
and animal forms were widely used as religious S37mbols in 
Egyptian and Babylonian art (cp. i K. 7^®), and reminiscences 
of these may have coloured the prophet’s thought.! 

Ezekiel, like Isaiah, saw Jahveh sitting upon a throne ; but 
in Is. 6, the throne is stationary, here it is seen to travel. The 
difference corresponds with the situation in each case. Isaiah 
was in the temple at Jerusalem, Ezekiel far away in Babylonia ; 
and when he saw Jahveh approaching on the throne of heaven, 
his imagination pictured wheels to account for the movement ; 
a naive device, but in keeping with the characteristic habit of 
his mind. \^ether the wheels were suggested by some 
object or idea familiar to the prophet is an open question. 
Bertholet (12 f.) points to the four-wheeled stands or wagons 
in the temple, ornamented with lions, oxen, and cherubim 
(i K. 7^®) t ; Gunkel thinks of the popular tales in which Jahveh 
was supposed to journey in a heavenly chariot {Das Mdrchen 
im Au, 1921, 59 ff.) ; Reitzenstein, of current speculations, 
influenced by Iranian s3nnbolism, on the movements of the 
heavenly bodies ; § yet anotha: recent theory has been alluded 

* Euchanstenon i. (1923) 132 ff. The text of Ex. 30®, Num. 

7®® P has to be treated somewhat freely to yield this sense, qjs Schmidt 
allows. 

t Schmidt l.c. 124 and Sprank Sttcdien. z. Ez. (1926) 42 1 , question 
the direct influence of Babylonian sculptures. 

t See the iQustrations in Burney Hehr. Text of Kings 90 ff. 

\Das iranische Erldsungsmysterium (1921) 248 f. He refers to the 
activities ascribed to the supreme Persian deily, called in Gk. 
and quotes ihe following verse from Nonnus Paraphr. of St. John*s Gosp. 
X. 102 (4—5 cent. A.D.) : eicrdKe fiLfivei a^o/xdrats a\f/L(TLv KVKXo^fievos 
Aldiv. In R.'s opinion, Nonnus borrowed the image, not from his Bible 
reading, but from the store-house of Alexandrian poetry, which was 
tinged with Iranian mythology. R. also mentions Aicavi^daKfios as a 
title of dirXdvrjTos Aidjv. In a full-length review of Reitzenstein, Gressmann 
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to above (p. 24). None of these explanations is quite 
convincing. 

The preceding notes have called attention to Herrmann's 
view (1924) that the first draft of ch, i consisted only of 
yy 4. 6 . 27 . 28^ fifled Qut lutor by the prophet 

himself. Similarly Holscher (1924) draws a distinction between 
the w. which mention the bare fact of the vision and those 
which describe it in detail. But he pushes his argument 
further: give the authentic record; Ez. saw only the 

storm-cloud flashing with light, and fell to the ground in terror, 
but, like St. Paul on the way to Damascus, he had no sense of 
the details ; vv.®*^? added long after by an editor who was 
merely drawing upon literary sources. Certain features of Ez.'s 
vision, it is true, resemble other descriptions of a theophany in 
the O.T. ; but the literary sources furnish no precedents for the 
combination of wonders portrayed in this chapter. 

The vision as a whole revealed to the prophet an awful 
indication of the divine purpose. The fact that it occurred in 
Babylonia proved that Jahveh is not confined to any one place. 
And if He can thus travel outside the land of Judah to visit 
the exiles, though now it is to warn them of coming judgement, 
at another time it might be to restore them to their home. So 
far, perhaps, an element of hope, though a faint one, enters 
into the revelation ; but the main object of Jahveh's self- 
disclosure is to summon the prophet to denounce the sins of 
Israel, and to proclaim that punishment is about to fall. 

No attempt to paint a picture of the vision can ever be 
successful, for the reason that the imagery is symbolic, not 
pictorial (cp. Westcott of St John 335). Raphael, with 
the instinct of an artist, recognized this ; in his weU-Imown 
picture at Florence, now in the Pitti Palace, he treats the 
description freely, and selects only such features as can be 
reproduced on canvas. Representations of the Cherubim and 
the throne in early Christian art have been collected, in a 
remarkably complete form, by W. Neuss Das Buck Ezechiel in 
Theologie u. Kunst bis z. Ende dy xii. Jahrhunderts (Munster in 
West! 1912), pp. 154 ff., 159 ff., 190 ff., 230 ff. The same work 
illustrates from s^cophagi, mural paintings, and illuminated 
MSS, the temple-vision (ch. 8) and the vision of the dry bones 
(ch. 37). 

Ch. 2, 1-7. The prophet's commission. And h& said unto me ^ 
Son of man\ So v.® 31-3.4.10 section. The title son of 

man {ben 'ddhdm) has a special emphasis in Ez. ; it occurs 

with less caution declares that in Ez. 115-21 have the earliest evidence 
of the effect produced by Iranian beliefs upon Jewish apocalyptic : 
ZeitschY. f. Kirchengesch. xli. (1922) 172 f. 
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87 times, when God speaks to the prophet. According to 
Hebr. idiom son of denotes a member of a class (e.g. son of a 
foreigner 44® ; son of a frophet Am. 7^^ etc.), and the second 
word is a collective. Outside Ez. son of ^^w=mankind in 
general, e.g. Num. 23^®, Is. 51^, Jer. 49^^^ pg^ gs ca 256 ; as 
applied to an individud it is peculiar to Ez. ; Dan. 8^"^ is based 
upon the present passage, and the Aram, equivalent in Dan. 7^^ 
has a different meaning, as the context shews. The title 
answers to Ez."s habit of thought : as a creature he receives 
from his Creator a designation which is all that a mere man can 
claim ; as a prophet he is the mouthpiece, and nothing more, of 
the divine wiU. — stand upon thy feef] ' It is man erect, man in 
his manhood, with whom God will have fellowship and with 
whom he will speak ' (Davidson). Jacens sermonem Dei 
audire non poterat, says Jerome, and refers to Ex. 34^, Dan. 10^^. 
Cp. Acts 26^^. — 2. And a spirit entered into mel The divine 
impulse (see n.) is often noted by Ez. in connexion with his 
ecstasies ; thus 3^2* 8^ 371 435. The spirit instigates 

his bodily movements, but does not, except in convey the 
divine word; that is imparted through visions. See Jepsen 
UaM (1934) 27. — according as, or when he had spoken unto me] The 
construction as in Gen. 7® 20^^ etc. om. the words, 

substituting ' and lifted me up and took me,’ from 3^^. — and I 
heard one speaking unto me] Almost a repetition of but 
that is not a sufficient reason for treating 2^- ^ as a later expansion 
(Holscher Hesekiel 52). The two passages may well describe 
(Efferent stages in the prophetic apprehension. When the 
vision ended he fell upon his face, and only heard a mysterious 
voice ; now he has risen to his feet, prepared to listen, and he 
hears one speaking words which he can understand. Not 
unlike this is Samuel’s advance in apprehension at the time of 
his call, I S. 3^’^®. — ^3 . 1 send thee] So of prophets, Is. 6^ Jer. ; 
of apostles, Mk. 6’, Mt. 10®, Lk. 9^ cp. 10^ — unto the sons of 
Israel] ffi unto the house of I., which is the usual phrase on Ez., 83 
times, as against sons of /. 10 times Jeremiah shews the same 
preference, though not so strongly marked, house of I. 20 times, 
sons of I, 9 times ; in Amos and Hosea the occurrences are 
about equal. Perhaps Babylonian usage, e.g. hit Humri (' house 
of Omri '),IU Ammanu (' house of Ammon ’) had some influence 
upon Jer. andEz. Though the prophet could only reach his fellow- 
exiles, his mission is to the nation as a whole, at home and in 
Babylonia ; see Introduction, pp. xxiii. f., and cp. 3^^ and^. — unto 
the rebellious nations] The Hebr, is not strictly grammatical ; and 
nations can only mean heathen, not Israel and Judah (as in 36^® 
37^^). ffilL om. nations, reading ' who provoke me,’ which mies 
good sense, though confusing rebel (tio) with provoke (niD). We 
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may read therefore unto the rebellious ones, cp. 20®® and 17^® ; it 
is possible that nations was inserted to avoid calling Israel 
' rebellious ' the first time that the name appears ; Geiger 
XJrschrift 267, and Co., who cps. 2 S. 12^^. — they and their 
fathers have transgressed against me'] Ez. can see no signs of 
goodness in Israel's past ; a theme which he develops in chs. 16 
and 23. Jeremiah took a similar view, e.g. Jer. 2^^ 7^^^* 22^^ 32®®, 
and it comes out in the Dtc. compilers of the historical books. 
But Ez. goes further than any of them in unqualified condemna- 
tion. — to this very day] Again 24^ bis 40^ ; lit. to the bone i.e. 
inner substance (cp. Ex. 24^^ Job 21®®), of this day\ the phrase 
was evidently current in priestly circles, for it occurs 3 times in 
H, Lev. 23^^- 21. 28 - 30 ^ ^as adopted by P, Gen. 7^^ 17^®* etc. 
(9 times). — ^4. om. the first half of the v. ; it interrupts 

the connexion, and may have been added from 3*^. After they 
and their fathers have been condemned in v.®^, it seems need- 
less to single out the sons for blame. With stiff-faced (not 
again) cp. stiff-necked Ex. 32® 33®J®R^ 34^ J> 

Acts 7^^. — thus saith Adonai Jahveh] Cp. 3^^*^'^, where again 
Ez. is told to begin his prophesying with these words. The use 
of the two-fold Name Adonai Jahveh is one of the remarkable 
features of the Book; it has been made the subject of detailed 
investigation by Herrmann in AT Studien dedicated to R. Kittel, 
1913, 70-87, Die GoUesnamen im Ezechielteode, The double 
Name occurs 217 times, and, according to Herrmann's analysis, 
{a) in the announcement of the divine message, 122 times ; 
(6) at the conclusion of a prophetic oracle, 81 times ; (c) when 
the prophet addresses God directly, 5 times. There remain 
nine instances : I am AJ, 5 times, the word of A J. 3 times, the 
hand of A. J, once. At the same time it is to be noticed that 
Jahveh alone is used just as often, 218 times, [a) in the formula 
I am Jahveh, they (or thou, ye) shall know that I am /., 87 times ; 
(&) in the gen. after a construct state in such phrases as the 
word, the hand, the glory of /., 131 times. Thus we can make 
out a certain distinction in the usage, as Herrmann maintains : 
where a special emphasis seems fitting, as at the beginning and 
end of a prophecy, or in addressing the Godhead, the Name is 
Adonai Jahveh] on the other hand, where Jahveh Himself is 
speaking, or where the reference is to a property of God, the 
Name is Jahveh alone. Yet it may be questioned whether any 
such distinction was always felt or intended ; for why should 
thus saith J, be used 4 times as well as thus saith AJ, 122 times, 
His the oracle of J, 4 times and His the oracle of AJ, 81 times, 
I am J, and I arn A,J, both 5 times ? Herrmann would explain 
these divergencies from the normal usage as due to error in 
the text. 
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When we turn to the Greek Version, we find that the two- 
fold Name, so far from being reproduced consistently through- 
out, is translated in different ways in different sections of the 
Book. The full equivalent of Adonai Jdhveh would be Kvpio^ 
Kvpio ^ ; but to take alone, in 1^20®^ Kvpios Kvpios seldom 
occurs ; in only now and then ; in chs. 31-39 it 

predominates ; in chs. 40-48 there is no uniformity, though in 
chs. 43 and 44 Kvptos 6 deo? comes into use {Kvpio^ once), while 
in chs. 45-48 Kvpio^ Oeos appears in every case. Altogether in 
fflP Adonai Jahveh is rendered by jcvpia Kvptos 56 times, and by 
Kvpio^ 159 times. This variation in the rendering shews, 
beyond doubt, that the Gk. translation was made by several 
hands, a fact which has been established by Dr. St. J. Thackeray, 
and supported by other evidence {JTS. iv. 1903, 398-411); 
independently Prof. Herrmann, in the treatise referred to above 
(1913), arrived at the same result ; though Thackeray postu- 
lates two collaborators, i.e. in 1-27, 40-48 and 28-39 (excepting 
^524 -38^^ instead of Herrmann's three. 

From the figures which have been given it will be seen that 
fR and ffi® agree in less than a quarter of the cases where 
Adonai Jahveh occurs ; and the question arises, which of the 
two forms of the text, the Hebrew or the Greek, is the more 
faithful to the original ? In other words. Did Ezekiel himself 
write the two-fold Name, or is the usage to be ascribed to his 
editors and cop5dsts ? Herrmann believes that in all the 217 
instances JH represents the original, and the variations of ffi 
are due to the preferences of different translators ; Comill and 
Rothstein, on the other hand, only allow Adonai Jahveh to be 
original where' ffi gives Kvpios Kvpio ^ ; and ComiU makes the 
suggestion that in chs. 43-48, where fflc renders icupio? o 
(43-44) and Aci»pto5 ^€05 (45-48), the original reading was Jahveh 
Elohim, a view which has not met with acceptance. But there 
is another possibility. Adonai Jahveh may be a sort of scribal 
direction to pronounce Adonai where Jahveh stands in the text 
(see Blau Jewish Enc, xii. 118, Thackeray Sept, and Jewish 
Worship i2if.). The custom of substituting Adonai for the 
ineffable Name began earlier than is often imagined ; it can 
be traced perhaps as far back as the fourth cent, b.c., at any 
rate to a time before the Greek Version was made, for, as 
Thackeray points out, the translators constantly render Jahveh 
by Kvpio^s i.e. Adonai. But when the text of Ez. assumed its 
present form the rule had not yet become ri^d ; neither the 
Hebr. cop5?ists nor the Gk. translators felt at Eberty to enforce 
it in every instance; so that what we seem to discover in 
Ez. is a tentative, early stage of the movement which ended in 
the punctuation of Jahveh everywhere in the 0 ,T. with the 

3 
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vowels of Adonai or Elohim, It is possible, of course, that 
the prophet himself used the two-fold Name now and again 
(Comill, Thackeray) ; but if such were the case, later scribes 
have so greatly extended his usage that it can no longer be 
recovered, and ffi cannot be relied upon for any help towards 
identif3dng the actual instances. — ^5. hear . . . forbear'] So 
V.’ 3^^ ; cp. 3^"^; forbear lit. cease. Of the alternatives the 
second is the more probable, as the next clause implies. — a 
rebellious house] Such is Ez."s invariable estimate of his country- 
men, repeated 15 times, 2®* [corr.] ® 3®* 27 big 3. 9. 25 

iyi2 243 446 [corr.] ; cp. Acts 7®^. The phrase may have been 
adopted from Is. 30® rebellious people ; the post-exilic term is 
rebellious sons Num. 17^5 tio] — tjigy shall know] by the fulfil- 
ment, of his predictions that a prophet has been among them : 
Ez.'s version of the test proposed in Dt. cp. Jer. 28®. 

Neither his fellow-exiles, nor his countrymen left behind in the 
land of Israel, would listen to him, or if they listened would not 
take him seriously (see v,** 3"^ 21®; 12^2.27. 3330-32^^ j-j- ^g^g 
always a prophet's lot to be in opposition, and to deliver a 
message which his people did not want or expect (cp. Is. 

Jer. But here Ez. is comforted with the assurance, 

repeated at the beginning of his second period (33^®), that the 
truth which he utters and his Lord reveals will in the end be 
recognized : they shall know that a prophet etc. finds its counter- 
part in they shall know that I am Jahveh, which echoes through 
the Book. — 6, But thou, son of man] So v.® ; 23 times in Ez., 
and usually to introduce a new topic ; see v.^ n. — be not afraid 
of them] Cp. Jer. i®. — and of their words be not afraid] An 
unpleasing repetition, which may be avoided by reading with 
ffi be not dismayed, thus making cl. a correspond with cl. b ; 
cp. 3^. The use of the verbs afraid, dismayed in parallelism is a 
point of style affected by the literature of the time, e.g. Dt. 

318, Josh. 8^ 10^^ Jer. 23^ 30^® 46^^ ; and imitated in i and 2 Chr. 
— though briers and thorns be with thee] There is an alliteration 
in the Hebr., cp. 19^® 23^3 • and for the expression cp. Gen. 3^®, 
Is. 5® 7^^*. The meaning of the first noun, which occurs only 
here, is inferred from the. context ; that of the second is weU 
supported, cp. 28^^ a pricking thorn (fflc o-KoXoxp). The V^rs. 
render the two words differently; see phil. note. — and thou 
sittest upon scorpions] So rather than dwellest among. The 
prophet must expect hostility even from his companions in exile. 
— 7. And thou shalt speak] Repeated 3^1. — ^At the end of the 
V., 27 Hebr. MSS read ' for they are a house of rebellion,' the 
usual phrase, v.^n.] house has fallen out by accident, cp. 44®. 

Ch. 2, 8-3, 3. The manner of the prophet’s inspiration. 

be not thou rebellious] Cp. the Servant's words in Is. 50®. — 
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hear . . . unto thee'] Cp. 3^® 44®. — and. eat] See on 3^. — 9. And 
I looked, and behold] See n, — a hand stretched forth] Cp. Jer. i®. 
In Jeremiali's case the contact was direct, in Ez.'s indirect. 
The two prophets have much in common, but in temperament 
and religious attitude they were not alike, and the difference 
comes out in the manner of their inspiration. — the roll of a book] 
Cp. Jer. 362* Ps. 40® ; a long and fuU roll, probably of skin ; in 

Eg57pt papyrus was used, but not in Palestine or Babylonia. 
The normal length of a roll was 20 to 30 ft. (Maunde Thompson 
Gk, and Lat Palaeogr, 46). renders KecfxiXh /Si^kCov (see 
phil. n.). — 10. written within and without] Cp. Ex. 32^®, where, 
however, the wording is different, and Rev. 5^. A roU was 
usually written on one side only ; this was so fuU that its 
contents ran over the front and covered the back.* — lamenta- 
tions and mourning and woe] Lamentaiions (kintm)=elegisic 
utterances generaUy, not merely elegies written in the kind 
measure (19^* 27^ 32^- ; mourning, only again Ps. go^==a 

sigh. Job sy^=a rumbling of thunder ; and woe implying a 
slight correction of the text, cp. Am. 5^®, Jer. 9®. The prophecies 
of the first period, 593 to 586 B.c., are filled with denunciations 
and threats ; then, in the second period, they speak mainly of 
restoration and the new age ; it would follow, therefore, from 
the present description of its contents that the roU was occupied 
with the burden of Ez.'s message during the first seven years of 
his ministry. Holscher, on the other hand, believes tiiat the 
* genuine ’ Ezekiel dealt only in threats, and prophesied only to 
the people of Jerusalem ; everything in the Book that speaks of 
restoration and is addressed to the exiles comes from an anony- 
mous prophet of a much later age {Hesekiel 40 ff. 51 f. ; and 
briefly to the same effect Gesch. der isr. u. jud Religion, 1922, 
§ 60). No doubt the Book has been enlarged by later additions, 
such, for example, as the passages whidh seek to relieve the 
threatened doom with a ray of hope, 20^®-^^; 

but Holscher pushes his theory too far, and fails to do justice 
to the contents of chs. 12-24, which seem rather to shew that, 
while Ez. insisted upon the approaching punishment of Jerusa- 
lem, he tried also to make his hearers perceive the justice of it. 
See further Introduction, p. xxx. 

Ch. 2, I. The ijrep. jin -with suffs. is thus pronounced in Ez. ig times 

(6 times defect., 13 times plene) ; the same pronunciation is met with 
in Jer. (12 times) and in i K. 20-2 K. 8 (ii times), and occasionally in 


* Mediaeval theologians found a significance in the writing within 
and without ; thus, ' Liber scriptus intus et foris : foris quantum ad 
sensum litteralem; intus vero, quantum ad sensum mysticum sub 
littera latentem.' Nicolas de Lira, Prol. to the worses of Walafridus 
Strabus, Mi^e PL. t. cxiii. p. 33. 
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later books. It seems to represent a real variation in popular speech, 
though without special significance ; for the usual pronunciation, etc., 
is also found in these books (13 times in Ez.), even in the same verse, 
e.g. I K. 22®^, 2 K. 6^®. If the peculiarity were due to a mere whim of 
the scribes it would appear over a wider area. See Kdn. ii. 296 ff. — 
2, nn '3 dS^ + Kal dviXapip fie Kal fie, an explanatory addn. from 

3^^, cp. 3^3 n. — nx The sign of the accus. with an in- 

deWte obj. may be intentional, to define and yet to leave something 
undefined ; see i®® n. airoO XaXovpros ? ink, a constm. usually 

avoided in Hebr. ; if ah-oO be not a corruption of roO, cp. v.® (Co.). iS'ijD 
Hithp. ptcp., cp. 43®, Num. 7®®, 2 S. 14^®. In meaning, however, the 
Hithp. can hardly differ here from the usual Piel ; the vocalization prob. 
originated in some such fanciful reason as Rashi gives in loc. : ' nanD 
would be used of a man speaking to his companion face to face, but 
"la^D of the Shells, speaking in his own presence in glory.* — 3. ua ‘ptt 
Trpds rhv oIkov rov T., as in 35® 37®! 43’ 44®* 1® ; and vice vers& 
'ly’ jT*a oi viol T. 3^ 12®^ 37I®. This seems to shew that the Hebr. text 
which lay before the Gk. translators used the abbreviation “yKity' '3 ; 
further evidence is to be found in the rendering of by oTkos rov T. 

in 12®® 20® and by ^p roU vloTs T. in 44®®. For the abbreviation of n'3 cp. 
,nniyv3='y n'2 Josh. 21®^ with nnmyy i Chr. 6®®^’'^^. — Dmiort D'u] The 
omission of the art. in a case like this can sometimes be explained ; see 
Dr. § 209 (2), G-K. § 126 at; but since there are other objections to d'u 
besides the grammatical one, it is better to om. the word, with (!EriL. 
The alternative is to read ’U (G-K. l.c. Kr. Ro. etc.) ; but unto a nation 
of the rebellious ones is not a probable expression, and 'i: is hardly ever 
used in the constr. st. before a gen., Zeph. 2® beingthe only dear instance, 
? Is. i8®* — '2 ws] ®r 3 L Co. Ro. etc. om. ; but Ife is supported by 20®®. 
— 5. . . . noni] See Dr. § 123 (a). om. nom, so Co. Kr. 

(metri c.) ; the pron., however, adds force to the sentence. — d«i] 
^ TrroTfdOxTLv, so and similarly in v.’, ? or ; but in 3I1 

ivSuxnv, 3®^ dTreideiTu, shewing that understood correctly. Perhaps 
in the copy before <!Ec was written indistinctly here and in v.^ ^ 
throughout renders afraid, under the influence of ®r. % m each case, 

* wheSier they will receive instruction, or whether they will withhold 
themselves from sinning.* % generally tries to tone down the wickedness 
of Israel. — n’n] (!lr et ai, so prob. exegetical ; but in 33®® fjv, Sb 
thou ; iiE is to be preferred. — 6. Kn'u Vk cnnmDi] © fMf^k iKo-r’o dirb 
TTpoffdoTTov adrCbp^nnn Dn'jsDi, so (=nnn ^k), varying the verb, 
lightly ; but iIE*s may be retained, to avoid nnn DrruijDi twice 

in the same v. — inw ouno ’ 3 ] ’3 concessive ; cp. Is. 54^®, Jer. 4®® 

141® etc. For cp. Aram. thorn in Targ. and Talm. ; d' 3 *id prob. 
has the same sense. The 1^/210' does not occur in O.T. ; but in Hebr. 
Sir. 4® d;; nion ha it=contradict., 41® (?) ; in Aram. it=contradict, 

tell lies. The latter meaning is adopted by the Vrs., which treat the 
two words as ptcps., (He ira.poL(rrpi^<rov<ri Kdl iTL<rv(rr'i^<roprat iirl tr^ * they will 
contradict and set against thee,* ^ ‘ they gainsay and reject thee,* i.e. 
D'^D) n'5-jfa, taking d'Sd from nSo Ps. iig^^ Lam. i^®. But Hebr. idiom 
requires a subj. before the ptcp. ; so in spite of the uncertainty about 
Q'3nD, the traditional rendering briers, implied by ilB, may stand, and it 
agrees wdl with D'mpj; in the next d. For ijvik <!Br freely M ok kOkXc ^. — 
38 ?' nn« D'nnpi; Sometimes is used with verbs which denote not 
motion towards, but rest by or at, e.g. 3^® (with 38?', cp. i K. 13®®) iin 
17® 31^ 401® 43® 477 ; in some of these cases and here hv beside, u/pon 

gives a realistic touch. (!5 iv fiiotp, so ; Toy Kr. suggest m with 

as the original prep. — 8. I'Vn . . . 5;d»-] dKove rov XaXovvros Trpbs oi 

as in V,®, om. un ne?N ; UK is supported by 44®. — 9. i 3 mni] Suff. mas,, 
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though referring to a fern, noun ; such disagreement is apt to occur 
when the words are separated, e.g. i K. 1310, Jer. 2^^ 31K (K xal ev 
ai 5 rj, so S'B in qua ; but it is unnecessary to iter fK. — 120 ^ 

K€ 4 >a\ls ^L^Xlov, cp, in Ps. 39®, 2 Esdr. 6®, Heb. lo^ (with West- 

cott^s note). The use of Kc^aXis—roU seems to be confined to and to 
quotations of the present passage and of Ps. 39® in the N.T. and Fathers 
e.g. Apophthegm, Patrum, Migne PG. t. Ixv. 168, ayyiKujv rdyna . . . 

K€(j>aKidaf rovrri<jTi rbjxov yeyptLfjLfiivov Kal quot. 

by Gardthausen Griech. Palaeogr. i. 141. How Ke^aXis came to =r oil 
is uncertain; perhaps it was an Alexandrine variant of K€<pdXaLov== 
division of a roll, so a roll. The explanation that K£<paXis—-^e knob 
of a roUer, then the roll itself, is improb., for the knob was called Kipas 
(Maunde Thompson Lc. 47). — 10. y\n2] For the idiomatic ha after 

3nD cp. Jer. 30® 36® 51®®. The predicate coming first is in the sg., 
although the subj. is a compound one and DU'p is pi. For other instances 
of a pass. ptcp. sg- with a compound^ subj. see 8^® 40^’ 411® 46®®. In 
the latter reff. the ptcp. may be explamed as impersonal and fhe nouns 
in the accus. ; but mnD here cannot be impersonal. See Kon. iii. § 348 o. 
DU'p] PI. mas. only here, usually nu'p; cp. n^nn pi. c'^nn and mVnn. 

dpijvos, so iL 2 r^=<VP, cp. sing, uina ; this is adopted by Co. Ro. 
He. Ho. — nan] A segholate noun from rfh root, as nii 16®®, nca Ezr. lo^, 
nD3 Ps. 81'*, nsp Is. 2’ : new forms created on the analogy of the strong 
forms, ^^13 etc. ; B-L. 579. Barth, however, maintains that these are 
not segholates, but h^tdl forms, and should be vocalized nan etc. ; 
Nominalh. § 12. — ’m] © Kal obai, so et vae, i.e, ’"im 133. is or 16®® 
24®* ® ; but a noun such as 'na is more suitable here than an interjection. 

Kr. believes that w.®*’ are composed in metrical form ; he finds two 
strophes, vv.®“® (omitting *•*«) and ®"’, with nine lines of four beats in 
each. The scheme looks S3mimetrical, and some of the w. undoubtedly 
have a rh3rthmical sound, e.g. ®- ^ ; but it may be questioned whether 

a strictly poetical form can be imposed upon the passage as a whole, 
which seems rather to stand on the border-line between the higher prose- 
rhythm and the measured rhythm of poetry. 

Ch. 3,1. that which thou findest eat, eat this roll] Ez. is ac- 
customed to think and act in symbols (see ch. 4^"^ n,) ; he 
receives his message also in a symbolic form. Cp. 2 Esdr. 14^"^ 
(based upon this passage), where inspiration is imparted by the 
act of drinking. The command to eat has been given already 
in 2®, and is twice repeated here : three times is too much, 
and since that which thou findest eat is om. by ffi and looks like 
an imitation of Jer. 15^®, it may be no part of the original 
text ; eat this roll, however, is wanted to resume and define 
the command in 2® after the iatemiption of 2®- — and go, 

speak to the house of Israel] The prophecies written on the roll 
are intended for Judah and Jerusalem, though delivered to 
the exiles ; cp. 2® n. — 2. and he made me eat ' the ' roU] It is 
in keeping with the realism of Ez.’s thought that he imagines 
the substance of his message as something objective, and 
conveyed to him in this manner; with characteristic self- 
effacement he regards himself merely as the organ of the divine 
decrees. — ^3. The prophet obeys, and inwardly digests the 
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scripture. In Ps. 19^^ 119^®^ the words of God are ' sweet * 

in themselves ; here they are the reverse, and only found to 
be ' sweet ' when the bitter truth . is obediently received. 
Rev. 10^® quotes this v., but gtves it a different turn by the 
addition of, ' and when I ate it my belly was made bitter/ 
drawing a contract, which Ez. does not make, between my 
mouth and telly ; cp. Dante IPurg, xxxii. 44 f. 

This passage throws some light upon the nature of prophetic 
inspiration. On the one hand, a prophet does not discover 
the truth by any reasoning of his own, it is revealed to him by 
a Power eiAemil to himself ; on the other hand, it is revealed 
only to one who has been specially called to receive a word 
from God. Again, a prophet's inspiration, so far from over- 
whelming his natural faculties, quickens and uplifts them : 
not only the language which he speaks, but the particular truth 
which he has to proclaim, is coloured and to some extent deter- 
mined by his own individuality. He responds with something 
of his own to the divine approach ; so that the truth which 
emerges is due neither to God's action alone, nor to man's 
effort alone ; it is due to both. 

Ch. 3, I. NSDJi] findest in an indef. sense, meet with, light lA^on as in 
2 K. 22® 23®^ etc. The can hardly have the sense of Hiph. in 
Lev. 9^- 1 ®* which is Resented to thee (Ehrl.). — V xib'' ri'a] 22 Hebr. 
MSS '33 ; but see v.^ and 2® n. — 2. nnsKi] perh. 

to harmonize with the 3 p. in the next vb. There is no need to alter 
jPH. — nKT.i] has crept in from v.^ ; (& om. and most modems. — 
3. . . . !?gNp] The jussive in 2 p. is very rare, except after cp. 

I S. 10®, Dan, 9*® ; Dr. § 50 (7) Obs. ®rIL point the vbs. nhipi) . . . 
so E venter tuus comedat, et viscera tua complebentur ; the change is 
no improvement . — lb p 3 ®r freely ryjs dedo/i^pyjs etsr <r^. — 

i.e. Kal iipayov air'fjv. G-K. § 495. — pinoS] The adj. may be 

neuter, lit. a sweet thing, G-K. § 132 At note ; but it is better to point 
as a subs, pno Jud. 9^^ or pnp Pr. i6®i 27®. For b=in respect of, limiting 
the comparison, cp. Gen. 41I®, Ex. 24I®, Dt. 34^®®- 

Vv. 4-9. The prophet’s mission. — ^This passage repeats 
2®"’, but with greater emphasis on the contumacy of the house 
of Isr. : they are worse than the barbarians ; foreigners would 
listen, but Israel wiU not 1 As the text stands, the prophet is 
warned, both before and after his act of eating, that the mission 
on which he is sent will be a difficult one ; and it is quite con- 
ceivable that the double warning belongs to the origind 
narrative. This, however, has been questioned. Kr. sees in 
3^“^ an alternative version of 2^"^ ; but though the main idea 
is the same in both, it differs in expression, esp. in 3®- 
Accordingly Ho. finds in this and similar cases evidence of 
successive enlargements of the text, and regards 3^*® as earlier 
than 23“'^, because superior in style, and coimects it directly with 
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2^* The problem will meet us constantly throughout the 
Book : we have to choose between a theory of parallel recensions 
(Kr. Steuem. etc.), or of later editorial e^ansions (Ho.), and the 
possibility that Ez. himself made additions to the fcst draft 
of his narrative (He.). A good deal can be said in favour of 
each of these explanations, but any one of them may be pushed 
too far. In the present instance there is no sufficient reason 
for den57ing Ez.’s authorship of both passages. — 4. hence I 
go unto the house of IsfJ\ See on v.^ and 2® ; S feeling the 
difficulty renders, ' go unto the exiles, to the house of Isr.' — 
and speak about my words'] An unnatural expression and contrary 
to idiom ; perhaps, with merely a change of pronunciation, it 
should read and speak when I speak, cp. v.^^ (Ehrl.), — 5. The 
prophet is not sent to a nation wMch talks a barbarous language. 
A people of deep Up and heavy tongue means a people whose 
speech soimded guttural and thick to Hebrew ears ; the Greeks 
called foreigners pdp/SapoL for the same reason. The phrase of 
deep lip occurs in Is. 33^^ and may be taken from there; of 
heavy tongue, again in Ex. 4^®, though in a different sense, ‘ slow 
in utterance.' See crit. n. — unto the house of Jsr.] The words 
are not properly attached to the sentence, shewing that they 
are a gloss, recognized, however, by all the Vrs. The mention 
of Israel is not in place till v.’. — 6. The prophet is not sent to the 
heathen world in general. V.® speaks of nations whose language 
sounded barbarous, v.® of nations whose language was not under- 
stood; cp. Dt.28^®. Th.e'woxisof deep lip and heavy tongue 
to be accidentally repeated from v.®; they spoil the contrast 
which is drawn in the two w., and are om. by S. — verily, had I 
sent thee unto them, they would hearken unto thee] The ambiguous 
Hebr. must be rendered in this way to suit the allusion to 
many nations in the preceding clause; they, unlike Israel, 
would not reject the prophet's mission. Elsewhere Ez. charges 
Israel with surpassing the nations m wickedness, 5®^* ; 

cp. Mt. house of I,] Now comes the contrast ; 

cp. Is. — they are not willing to hearken] Cp. 20®. — hard- 

browed and stiff-hearted] Cp, 2\ The ffirst expression, lit. ' hard 
of forehead,' suggests a pushing ox or ram, cp. Jer. 5^, Is. 48^. 
The prophet mU meet with fierce opposition from his own 
countr57men. — 8. Yet he receives encouragement: God will 
give him hardness equal to theirs. For the thought in this 
and the next v. cp. Jer. i®* 15^®, Is. 50*^. — hard . . . hard"] 

Perhaps there is a play on the prophet's name, EzeMel— Gorf 
strengthens, hardens. — 9. As adamant] A figure for hardness, 
Zech. 7^2, or sharpness Jer. 17^ ; elsewhere the word=' a 
thorn ' Is. 5® — The passage ends in the same way as 

2®'"^. To denounce without flinching the sins of the nation, 
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and to proclaim the inevitable punishment — such is the hard 
task laid upon the prophet, 

Ch. 3» 4. 'll-]? '2 2n=speak about, Dt. 6’ etc., Lex. 181, 4.C. ; 

n??! -Ill Dt. 3^®, I K. 131®, but in senses which cannot be intended here. 
The Vrs. imply 'I^T^k, but may be rendering freely ; if this were the 
original reading, why was it altered to the difficult ’i?73 ? Ehrl’s sug- 
gestion to point '1313 is therefore plausible. — 5. Jit?'? nsjtr dj;] 
(SBr® Xaoy pae&yXuo’ffov, om. 'h ' 31 , For the sg. coll, with pi. adj. cp. v.i®, 

I S. 13I®, Is. 9I. For 'B' II 'h cp. Is. 28^1 331® ; both are in the genit. of 
specification (—Arab, accus.), cp. 16^® 17®* ®* ’ etc. Kon. iii. § 336 h. 
Some would om. |1 e?^ '1331 with as an explanatory gloss from Ex. 41® ; 
but the repetition of the phrase in v.® favours its presence here. — n'l 

The asyndeton* is harsh ; na '3 is wanted to give the necessary 
antithesis ; clearly a note from the margin. — 6. so 

neque. — 'pop] ^ aX\o<f>(&vovs ^ aXXoyXdia-a-ovs, an alternative 
rendering, cp. 9® 13^^ 16^® etc. — n*? dn] After a 

negative kV dk expresses an antithesis, but, e.g. Gen. 24®^^, Ps. 131^^ ; 
when no negative precedes it introduces an asseveration, e.g. 35® 
36®* ’ ; taking it in eilher sense, i6 would mean that Ez. was sent to 
the nations, which is against -ie context. Literally i6 if (it be) 
not (so) — ' leaving the aposiopesis to be supplied m thought by ' may 
I forswear myself ' ; but this is to push the literal meaning too far. 
It is better to suppose that ah dk had lost its strict sense, and had come 
to be used for an emphatic surely ; so G-K. § 149 6 ; Ewald Synt. § 358 b. 
Then the clause which follows must be taken as a virtual hypothesis, had 
I sent thee unto them', Dr. § 154. The Mass, tradition is against the 
pointing ah Dj<=:the later ]g:oh. 6®, Est. 7®, suggested by Kbn. iii. § 
390 X. It has been proposed to read □«! (!Ec /cat el %'B, or to om. dn and 
read ah, 0 64>e\ov, but the text need not be altered. — 8. o'pTn] PI. with 
QUS, cp. 21^^, Gen. 4®^% Is. 29^®. — pin *jnsD JIKI] CJr /cat rb yeiKds crov /cartap^i/aw, 
as in V.’ pLXbpeiKoi confusing nsD with n^o, and taking pin as p^nij (so Co. 
Ja.). — 9. I'DB/] 5 tct 7rdjfTos=TDT\ ; the confusion of i with t is frequent 

in &, e.g. lo^i 16® 19^2 21^2 23®' 21. om. “inso 'nn3, so Co. Ja. Ro. ? 

Vv. 10-15. The prophet’s mission : he goes to fulfil it. — 
may be understood as a final charge to the prophet. 
He has received his message (2^-3®), and twice he has been 
warned to look for opposition 3^'^) ; his mission to the^ 
house of Israel (3^) is now renewed in the form of a mission 
to the G 61 a, 3^®* The vision departs, and the prophet sets 
out, still under the influence of his ecstasy, so that when he 
reaches the chief colony of the exiles he continues for some 
time unable to speak or move, 3^2-16^ repetitions here, 
w.^ and 2^* and 3^^, raise the question whether the text 
can be in its original state. Holscher finds three ' sendings,' 
23 34. n . jjg reduces them to one, and accounts for the other 
repetitions in 2^-^ as also due to successive redactors. But 
it is an exaggeration to speak of three ' sendings ' ; at most there 
are two, w.^* the one general, the other particular. Ez. 
himself may have added a sentence here and there to emphasize 
certain points ; the passage can reasonably be explained very 
much as it stands. 
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CRITICAL NOTES ON iii. 4 - 9 ; 10-12 

As he recalled this crisis in his life, the prophet was more 
concerned to give a faithful account of what happened than to 
write a perfectly coherent narrative. He was overwhelmed 
by the vision ; he could not at first realize the nature of his 
task ; it needed explanation and his doubts and fears had to 
be met, more than once. The same hesitation, and the same 
divine forbearance, is recorded in the case of Jeremiah 
11 - 19 ), f Daniel ’ (ioS"2i), and others ; cp. Acts 9^0-16^ In the 
present section v.^^ appears to be a later insertion. — 10, all 
my words which I shall speak unto thee\ As Kr. points out, the 
commission to prophesy doom (2®“^°) must not be interpreted 
too narrowly; other revelations were to be expected. Cp. 
Acts 26^®. — thy heart] In Hebr. psychology the heart is the 
seat, not of the emotions, but of the intelligence (e.g. Is. 6^®, 
Ps. 90^, Job 34^®- 34)^ and of moral purpose and resolve (e.g. 
I S. 7®, I K. 8®®- ®i). — II. to the Geld, to the sons of thy people] 
The prophet's mission was to the house of Israel generally, v.'^ ; 
but in practice it was necessarily confined to the exiles, his 
fellow-countrymen ; the sons of thy people as in 33^* ®® 

37^®, Dan. 12^ (all). The latter may mean the people of Judah 
as distinguished from the people of Israel (2 K. 17®®) ; but 
this is not certain ; both may be included. — thus saith Adonai 
Jahveh] See on 2^. — whether they will hear etc.] Cp. 2® n. — 12. 
and a spirit carried me] Cp. 2® n. Sometimes the divine impulse 
lifted the prophet above the earth, 8® ; but here the context 

implies (v.^^) that he was borne along, stffll imder the influence 
of the ecstasy, so perh. 43® ; the word can have both mean- 
ings (e.g. I K, 18^2, Is. 40®^ 41^®), and there is no need to cut 
out the phrase here, retaining it only in v.^^. Cp. Lk. 4® 
avayaycov, Heimas Vis. i. I® KoX TTvevfjiii fie tka^ev kclL hrfjv^yKev fie, 
referrmg to an exaltation of the spirit, not to a bodily lifting. 
— behind me] Shewing that he had already turned and started 
on his way; hitherto he had been fronting the vision. — the 
noise of a great earthquake] made by the departure of the divine 
throne as it left the ground ; cp. v.^® 37*^ 38^®. Elsewhere an 
earthquake marks the approach of a theophany, i K. 19^^*', 
Zech. 14^* — Blessed be the glory of J\ from his place] suggests 
an anthem of the heavenly host, but we are not told that it 
was uttered or heard. Can his place by itself (ct. Mi. i®) mean 
heaven ? The vagueness of the term was understood by the 
Rabbis to imply that God's place is unknown and unapproach- 
able, Talm. B. Hagtga 13b. The text must be at fault. With 
a slight change, proposed independently by Hitzig and Luzzatto, 
read b^um for bdruk, and tr. when the glory of J\ rose from its 
place ; cp. lo^* and i®® n. In the morning service of the 
Synagogue the sentence is used at the Kedushd [Prayer Bk. 
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edn. Singer 39). — 13. As the text stands, and the noise must be 
governed by and I heard in v.^^. The v. seems to be the com- 
ment of a reader on the noise of a great earthquake v.^^, interpreted 
to mean the noise of a great roar, and to refer to the noise made 
by the wings of the Living Creatures (cp. touching one 
another, though the word used, lit. causing to kiss, does not 
imply a loud sound. At the end of the v., the words of v.^^ 
on which the comment was written have been copied into the 
text, along with the comment itself. — 14. And a spirit carried 
mel Or, Now a spirit had carried me \ but the change in the 
usual narrative form, v.^®, may be intended to give variety ; 
so prob. ii 24 . The prophet felt himself to be under Jahveh's 
direct control as he set out to the scene of his future ministry, 
overpowered by what he had seen and heard. For the effect 
produced by the divine spirit see Giesebrecht Die Berufs- 
hegabung d, A,T, Propheten (1897) 146-8 ; he proposes to om. 
the reference to the spirit in v.^^. Cp. 8^ n, — arid I went bitterly\ 
lit. in bitterness (see phil. n.), describing the reaction which 
followed a state of strong excitement ; the fuller form would 
be more intelligible in bitterness of (my) soul as in Is. 38^®, 
Job 7^^ 10^. But the word, though forcible and unusud, is 
not above suspicion ; omit it, and many regard it as a 
gloss on the next phrase (Hi. Co. Toy He. Ho.). — in the heat of 
my spirit] Cp. Jer. 6^ 15^’. — and the hand of J\ upon me was 
strong] Elsewhere the hand of J\ produces the ecstasy (i® 8\ 
Is. 8^, 2 K. 3^®), or superhuman strength (i K. 18^®) ; here 
it exerts control over mind and body. — 15. And I came unto 
the Gold at Tel Abib] Up to this moment, we gather, the prophet 
had been living in an unnamed colony on the banks, or m the 
neighbourhood of the Grand Canal (i^) ; and there he had 
seen the vision. Now, in obedience to the divine command 
(3^), he goes to the colony at Tel Abib, the principal seat of 
the exiles (note the elders of Judah, of Israel 8^ 14^ 20^* ; 

apparently this was also beside the river Kebar, if the text be 
right ; here he remains and settles in a house, v.^^, Tel Abib 
' house of green ears ' is merely a Hebrew-sounding form of 
the Bab. til-abubi 'hill of the storm-flood,' a common name 
in Babylonia at all periods, and given to the sand-hills on the 
plain which are thrown up by the action of wind and water ; 
see, for instance. Code of B[ammurabi col. xliii. 1. 79 ; prism 
insCT. of Tiglath-pileser i., KB, i, 22, 26, 34 etc. Within a 
radius of five to ten miles E. and N. of Nippur many such 
mounds exist, and have disclosed traces of Jewish settlements. 
A conspicuous mound, about a mile to the E. of the ancient 
bed of the Shatt en-Nil, Hilprecht thiuks may be the site of 
Ezekiel's Tel Abib {Explors, in Bible Lands 411). For other 
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.Bab. place-names of this type cp. Tel Melab, Tel Harsha Ezr. 2^® 
=Neh. 7®^ ; Tel 'Assar 2 K. 19^2=- dwelt beside the 
river Kebar, and (i.e. namely) who dwelt there] One or other of 
these sentences must be a gloss, though Cr recognizes both. 
The first has been questioned on the ground that it contradicts 
cl. a, which implies that Tel Abib was at some distance from 
the scene of the vision, cp. 43^ ; but the Grand Canal 
flowed for many miles through the country, and, as explained 
above, Ezekiel's earlier dwelling-place (i^) as well as his later 
were apparently both in the neighbourhood of this great water- 
course. The second sentence raises more serious objections ; 
it is weak both in grammar and sense, and looks like an 
explanatory note ; 2 MSS and S om. it. — and I sat there seven 
days awe-struck] lit. shewing terror ; cp. Ezr. The prophet 
took time to recover from the prostrating effects of Ms call; 
cp. Acts 9®. No special significance need be found in the 
number seven ; in the parallel case 2 Esdr. 13^® it is ' three days.' 

Ch. 3, 12. /cai “i^Koi/o-a . . . zeal ^Koiro-a, an accidental repetition ; 

cp. in Sr 20^® 32®® 40^® 47®®. — Tis] In the old writing d and □ might 
easily be confused. Geiger Urschrift 318, thinks that ina was deliber- 
ately altered to Q'lni to avoid the mention of God as ' rising ' ; but such 
an alteration is more recondite than the other instances which Geiger 
quotes. To make sense inserts \€y6pTcav, S saying (as elsewhere 
in S, e.g. 30® 36®, see Co. 150). — 13. Sipi] ®r /cat ISov (pooviiv, so %%; 
prob. a corruption of /cal t 5 oi 5 . — ^mp'ss'D] ^ irTepvacrofihojv flawing ; see 
— 14. “ID] For the adverbial accus. cp. 27®°, Is. 33’, Zeph. 
om. ; but fjLericapos (so 2£^) ?=DT or d'^d, cp. ^ lo^®* 1® 17®®, 
tiiough perh. introduced from v.^®. Ja. after Iti. treats td as part of 
'nn “ 103 , which was intended to be a correction of 'rm nona. The latter 
is opfiy r. TTP, p.ov in ®r, cp. 23*® pDn apfiovla, 27^ nDin Spfios, the Hebr. 
word being both transliterated and made intelli^ble in Gk. ; Thackeray 
Gramm, of O.T, in Gk. 38. Ho. regards v.^®® as an interpolation, on 
the ground that the opening words repeat v.i® (but see above), and 
that nn is used with a different sense in the two halves of the v. ; but 
what other word was available ? — 15. 3'3 k Vn] ®r, not recognizing the 
pr. n., renders /ner^upos /cal TrepcijXdop, connecting with (cp. Kpepuiata 
17®® and 220. — 'a'j d’3b/'? 7] Sometimes occurs after vbs. not 

implying motion, in the sense of at, by, see 2® w. ; in these cases 

need not be a substitute for Vy, as take it here. The ptep. 
is separated from its subj. rather awkwardly by the intervention of 
3’3x $n, and some would om. the latter, but without sufficient reason. — 
□Bf non Kt. ; ®r roC/s dpras ^/cet=Dt7 non The Q. atyxi is 

impossible, though adopted by E n’nn and I settled, 'B et sedi ubi iUi 
sedebant (a double rendering). For i in lvli^=namely, introducing a 
gloss, cp. Is. 17® ; G— K. § 154 note. — o’Di^O] The Hif. is inwardly transitive ; 
see G~K. § 33 d and § 67 cc. Some would point nce/p Poel ptep. intrans. 
appalled, as in Ezr. g®^-. Job 21®. €c has dvaarpepbjxevos, the usual rend, 
of 2 )&, but this is inconsistent with the foregoing iKddiffa. The later 
recensions give ’A Tjpe/idl^uy, X a.6TjfiovQp, 0 davfidttup. B moerens. 

Ch. 3, i6a. The date of the symbolic acts in chs. 4 and 5. 
Two insertions, vv. i6b-2 1 and 22-27. -A-t the end of the seven 
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days' stupor the prophet receives a command to perform the< 
three symbols, 4^'®* 5^"^ predicting the siege of Jerusalem, 

the hardships it will bring, the destruction and scattering^ of 
the mhabitants. With this message of doom the First^ Period 
of Ez/s ministry begins. we must suppose, originally 

led up to 4^®* ; the connexion has been broken by the two 
insertions, and 22-27^ jn the middle of v.^® the 

Massoretic text has a space {^isM), to shew that the context 
is interrupted at this point. Vv.^*®^"^^ which repeat, sometimes 
verbatim, the language of 33^'®, and add nothing essential to 
the thought, have been inserted here with the object, it would 
seem, of stating at the outset a conception of the prophet's 
task which was not realized till a later stage. Where the two 
passages are compared, vv.i®^-2i appear to be the less original ; 
they do not spring naturally out of their context, and they 
expand the terms of 33’-® in a way which suggests the hand of 
an editor. Vv.22-27 can only be made intelligible if they are 
connected with 4^- and then with 24^®* 33^^* ; like 

yy i6b-2i beloug to the end of the First Period. They 
have been mserted here by the editor who understood the 
symbol of the exile in 4^- ® to refer to the siege of Jerusalem, 

and so grouped it wrongly with the three symbols at the 
beginning of the First Period. It was the same editor who 
broke the connexion between 24^®- and 33^^* by inserting 
the prophecies on Foreign Nations, chs. 25-32. This clue to 
the perplexities of 3^®-5^ was first suggested by Rothstein 
Comment. 877 fE., 935 f. ; it has been worked out by Sellin 
Gesch. ii. 39 ff., and adopted by Eissfeldt EinL 419. See 
Introduction p. xix. — 17. =337. J have appointed thee a watchr^ 
man] Cp. 332* ®, i S. 14^®, 2 S. 13®^ and fig. of the prophets, 
Jer. 6^’, Is. 56^®. The designation implies that the prophet is 
charged not only with a message to the nation, but with the duty 
of warning individuals. This conception of the office, first met 
with in Jer. l.c., was specially impressed upon Ez. ; it corresponds 
with the doctrine which he expounds in ch;, 18. U here and in 33^ 
renders ' speculatorem dedi te.' * — 18. =33®. and thou hast not 
warned him, nor spoken to warn the wicked man from his wicked 
way] The text has been filled out by the doubling of warn and 
wicked. Originally perhaps it ran as in 33® and thou hast not 
spoken to warn the wicked man from his way ; ffi and & om. 
some of the tautology. These verbal additions may be due 
to scribes or readers; they do not look Uke the expansions 
in w.®®- 2^, which come rather from the editor who introduced 

* The phrase is applied to St. Hilary of Arles when he was made a 
bishop : ‘ speculatoris suscepit of&cium/ says his biographer. Vita 

Hilarii viii. ii {PL. 1 . 1229). 
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the fragment of ch. 33. — to cause him to live] Not in 33® ; a 
scribal addition. — he, wicked man, shall die because of his iniquity] 
So 33®; but ffi implies a better reading, that wicked man etc. 
Tr. because of rather than in : this seems to be required by 
' because of the iniquity of his father,' 22^ ' because of thy 
blood'; tr. similarly in v.^® 18^® 33®*®; cp. n, — 19. =33® 

with the addition of from his wickedness and . . . wicked. 
In cl. b, though ffi's reading is preferred by some, the text of 
JH has the support of 33®. — ^20. The case of the righteous man 
who turns apostate : if he has received no warning he shaU die, 
and the prophet shall be held responsible. An elaborated 
form of 33^®- ^®. — and he commits injustice] The expression occurs 
again in chs. 18 and 33, elsewhere only in Lev. 19^^* Dt. 25^®. 
— and I put a stumbling-block before him] The righteous man 
has turned apostate, and Jahveh puts occasions of stumbling in 
his way, not to test his loyalty— he has gone too far for that — 
but to bring about his fall and punishment. The severity of 
God's justice was always uppermost in the prophet's mind. We 
may find the idea contained in the text harsh and repellent : 
but it was not the time to dwell upon other aspects of the divine 
Nature. Cp. above p. 44 and 20®® n. ; and the conception of 
judgement in St. John's Gospel, 9®®. The stumbling-blocks 
are specified in 7^® (money), 14® (idolatry), 18®® (immoral 
conduct), 44^® (worship at the high places). — and his righteous 
acts which he hath done shall not he remembered^ So 18®^ 33^® 
similarly, but without which he hath done, om. by ffi® here. — 
2 1. Three cases have been put, w. i®* ^®* ®® ; now comes a fourth. 
Strictly, the coimter-statement to v.®® shoiild be : if the erring 
righteous has been warned and yet sins, he shall die, and the 
prophet shall not be held responsible. Instead of this, another 
possibility is suggested : if the erring righteous has been warned 
and he sins no more, he shall live, and the prophet shall not be 
held responsible. There is no equivalent to tins in chs. 18 and 
33. — if thou hast warned him, the righteous man] An improbable 
construction ; read with Vrs. if thou hast warned the righteous man, 
— that the righteous man sin not] The word righteous man has 
slipped out of its proper place ; rd. with (S that he sin not, the 
righteous man shall surely live. The rest of the v, may be 
rendered lit. for that case) he will have been warned, and thou 
wilt have delivered thy sold. The responsibility of the watchman 
is emphasized here more strongly than in 33^“® ; in ch. 18 it is not 
mentioned. 

Ch. 3, 16. 'H'l . . . The sequence betrays a disturbance of the original 
narrative; Ez. normally -writes n'n . . . m'i 26^+ five times, cp. ». 
The second ’n'l is not in ®r ; S=n'n. — 17. mnim . . . ni;Ds7i] A -virtual 
hypothesis, cp. 7^* igio-i® 33® 39^®; Dr. § 149. — 18. imnin k*?!] anticipates 
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'*1 n'rtin!? mm and one or other must be an addition ; recognizes 
both; the parallel in 33^ shews that imnin is the added phrase. 
Again nytynn j/B'n can hardly be right ; om. n5;ts'nrr, which does 

not appear in 33®. Before i3*nD inserts aTo<TTpi^cLi=2w^ (cp. 
merely, perhaps, to make the sense clear (Co. loi). After comes 
a further addition, not in 33®, invn^ in roO f^o'at=’inVn^. The fern, of 

only here and v.^®. — Kin] ‘So 33® ; the second word must be 
epexegetical of the first, a questionable piece of grammar. ®r 6 dvofio^ 
iKeivos, in 33® 6 dpo/xos i.e. Kinn j/inn, cp. v.^® 0r. — mya] For the 

causal sense of the prep. cp. further Lev. 26®®, Dt. 24^*, Jer. 31®®. — 
19. Kin nj;mn ismoi lyeno] The parallel 33® shews that u;b''i«: 3 and nyi^nn 
are addiiions. recognizes them, however, reading airb r^s AvofiLas atjroO 
Kal TTjs o5o0, 6 &vofMos iKeivos /f.T.\.=wnn vts^nn ijmDi lytyiD ; but this makes 
cl. a end rather weakly. — 20. nsyyi . . . uijj'u] For the constm. cp. 5^® 
12I6 1^8 1323. 24. 26 2927 438 etc. ; Dr. § 118. — ^ipnsD] In Ez. pis only again 
in 451®, and with a special meaning ; rd. inpivp as in 18®^ 331®, the form 
proper to this connexion. (Sc implies this, Airb tQv biKaioavvIav abrob . — 
mpis pain n*?!] Kt. sg., Q. pi. agreeing with the pi. vb. ^ reads both 
vb. and noun as sg. For the Kt. cp. 18®^ 33^®; but Q. righteous acts 
is to be preferred ; the pi. denotes the acts which carry out the idea 
of the sg., G-K. § 124 /. Cp. Is. 64®, Jer. 51I® (of man) ; Jud. i S. 12’ 
(of God). — 21. P'aif imnin] The noun identifies the allusion made by the 
sufi. ; cp. 10® wau 14^ 34® 371® 44’ ; but in most of these cases the 
text is uncertain, and the explanatory noun has been inserted. K6n. 
iii. § 340 n. The Vrs. read pnx j^riirin. — pns itttn (KIL^ transfer pnii 

to cl. b ; thus ®c 6 Ukclios i'wy vn pns. 5 om. vn and it has 

been proposed to rd. n^n' mnn pnsn (cp. v.^® (K) ; but nm' vn is a standing 
phrase in this context, i8®* i®* ®® 33^®* i®**. — nt>jfn . . . “inTJ 'a] For 

pf.ssfut. pf. after 'a cp. i S. 14I® 20®®; Dr. § 17. 

Vv, 22-27. The text as it stands raises insuperable difficul- 
ties : seems to be a variant of 4® ; v.^® contradicts 

I will open thy mouth must be related in some way with 24 2®* 
2321. 22^ probably as an editorial connecting link. The prophet 
is told to shut himself up ia his house, and to enact in dumb 
show the duration of the exile, which vdll last so long as he lies 
bound upon his side, each day counting 8 ls a year. When the 
news of Jerusalem's fall arrives he will be set free ; he wiU no 
longer be a reprover, as he had been since his call. The episode 
thus belongs to the close of the First Period of Ez.'s ministry ; 
in the Second, his prophecies deal with restoration and the ideal 
future. The entire passage, according to the solution proposed 
above, originally stood in the following order : 322-24 ^4, 6, s 326 
2426. 27 3321. 22^ — 22. the hand of Jahveh came upon me there’] 
ffi om. there ; probably it is no part of the original text, but a 
harmonizing addition. — go forth to the valley] the wide plain of 
Babylonia, with mountains in the distance. This is the proper 
meanmg of hik'd, cp. Gen. ii2, Josh, ii^^ ; other words, such 
as gai' or '^ek, are used for a valley among the mountains. 
Ez. distinguishes the visions in the v^ey-plain (8^ 37^‘) from 
bis inaugural vision beside the liv^r Kebar (v.^® lo^®- 
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43®). — 23. Alone and in the open country he sees again tJie 
glory of Jahveh standing, i.e. the manifestation of the divine 
Presence in light and splendour ; cp. n. This time it was 
the glory only, as in 9® 10^ 43®®*, apart from the throne and 
its accompaniments. — and I fell upon my face] Cp. i®®* It 
is difficult to say whether these acts, the going forth, the fall- 
ing down, the standing up again, took place in the body or 
in the spirit. Probably all such movements are to be under- 
stood as visionary, at any rate where it is said that the spirit 
of Jahveh came upon the prophet ; he fell into a trance, and his 
actions occurred in that condition, as here and in ch. i. — 24. And 
a spirit etc.] See on 2^* — shut thyself within thy house] The 
public ministry of the prophet is suspended ; he is to carry out 
the s5unbol in private. — 25. they shall put cords upon thee and 
hind thee] The subject is the people, as the context implies ; 
but no definite acts of hostility are recorded in the Book. The 
V. is a mistaken form of 4®, where it is Jahveh who binds on the 
cords. — 26. I will cause thy tongue to cleave to thy gums] A figure 
for speechlessness, as in Job 29^**, Ps. 137® ; cp. Ps. 22^® 
Lam. 4^. — and thou shalt not he a reprover unto them] At his call 
he had been charged with the task of denunciation, vv.^“®, cp. 
Am. 5^®, Is. 29®^ ; that task is now suspended while he carries 
out the symbol of the exile during the days indicated in 4^ ®. 

—for they are a rebellious house] The hardened wickedness of 
the people makes punishment inevitable. — ^27. This v. seems to 
be an attempt to relieve the difficulty raised by vv,®^"®®. Some 
reader wished to point out that the speechlessness was inter- 
mittent only, and broken off whenever I speak with thee ; other- 
wise how could the prophet have uttered the speeches which 
belong to the next seven years ? . But the reader's difficulty 
vanishes when we recognize that w.®®- ®® belonged originally 
to the end of the first seven years of Ez.'s ministry, and not 
to the present context. Note that the repetition of the rehellious 
house comes unexpectedly after v.®® has brought the indict- 
ment to an end. — He that heareth let him hear etc.] The prophet’s 
word will tend to confirm men in their attitude, whether of 
obedience or of neglect ; see 2® n,, and cp. Dan. 12^®, Rev. 22^^. 

Various attempts have been made to solve the problems of 
this ch. One in particular deserves notice. In the TheoL 
Stud. u. Krit. for 1877, pp. 391 ff., Klostermann tried to show 
that Ez.’s speechlessness (3®®* ®®), his seven da57s’ stupefaction 
(3^®), his failing to the ground (i®® 3®®), his prolonged rigidity 
(4^-8), ^ere all symptoms of an organic nervous disease, which 
Edostermann calls catalepsy, though physicians have now 
abandoned the use of the term. At first sight the argument 
looks plausible ; yet even on Klostermaim’s own grounds of 
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medical science, it is open to the objection that an organic 
^sease of this kind would be inconsistent with the spiritual and 
intellectual elevation of such a man as Ezekiel. His experi- 
ences, in fact, belong to the region of psychology, not of 
pathology. Like other prophets, and to an unusual degree, 
he possessed a temperament keenly sensitive to the influences 
of the unseen world, which rendered him liable, in moments 
of heightened meditation, to lose his ordinary consciousness 
and pass into a state of ecstasy. Such a state, however, was 
brought on by activity of the spirit rather than by bodily 
disease. No doubt it was accompanied by outward mani- 
festations ,* * but the speechlessness referred to in v.^Q, so far 
from being the pathological condition known as aphasia, 
indicates under a figure the suspension of his liberty of utter- 
ance ; and similarly, the opening of the mouth v.^’ represents, 
not the healing of Ms organs, but free, unhindered speech, as it 
means elsewhere, 24^*^ 29^1 ; cp. i S. 2^. 

Holscher (58 ff.) takes the view that 22-26^ 

possible exception of ‘ go shut thyself within they house,' 
come from the redactor who planned the Book in its present 
form, and invented the episode of Ez.'s dumbness in order that 
a period of literal silence might be followed by a period of free 
utterance, and that in this way a place might be found in the 
Book for the prophecies of restoration, chs. 34-37. If such 
were the redactor's puipose he did not set about it in a very 
obvious fashion. But there is no need to resort to any such 
tortuous explanation, nor does Holscher support it by any 
convincing evidence. Dumbness, as shewn above, means 
abstaining from the prophetic task of being a reprover ; and it 
may be admitted that Ez.'s own prophecies have been ex- 
panded and altered by later hands, e.g. in chs. 8-11, without 
assigning the greater part of the Book to an imaginary collector 
of anon37mous prophecies ; cp. above p. 35. 


Ch. 3, 22. ti^iN] see 2^ 1^.— 23. nuan] (ffi Kadii^ ij SpajLs kolI /ca^ajs 7) S6^a, 
an exegetical addition ; cp. in (Sc 2* 9® 25® 28^® 31I® 433.-25. Prophetic 
pf., here beginning a description of the future; Dr. § 14a. The subj. 
of this and the next vb. is the exiles, understood from the context, and 
referred to in D3ina. imply mi. The Eth. Version reads both vbs. 
m the ist pers., probably on the analogy of 4® ; but there is no support 
mr this in the textual tradition, though some adopt the reading. — 

render the pi. as if the subj. were ^ the heavenly powers.* — 
D3in3] ^/C M^(rov airrCov, perh. confusing 3 with D ; cp. in (IR 27®® edpes (=n«SD) 
Dr §**104"^^^^ (Ur (Tvvd'/ia-a, paraphrasing. — dd’^kji] 


* For the activity of the characteristic sort of consciousness which 
takes place in mystical experiences seethe note in Kirk Vision of God 

(1931) 197 f- 
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b. Prophecies in Act, 4^-5^^. 

In the present text there are five : a, the prophet mimics the 
siege of a city, 4^-® ; [ 5 , he lies bound for a long time, first on one 
side, then on the other, ; c, he eats coarse and scanty 

food, ; d, he is told to eat food cooked in an unclean 

way, \ e, he shaves his head and beard, and treats 

the hairs significantly, Each of these symbolic acts is 

explained : thus a represents the siege of Jerusalem, 4^^* 

; b, the exile of Israel and of Judah, 45^5* sa j c, the 
scarcity during the siege, w.^®* ; [d, the pollution incurred 

by the exile, v.^^j • destiuction of the ungodly, their 

dispersion, and the judgement which wiU pursue them, 

This analysis shews that the text has imdergone alteration 
or enlargement. The s5mibols of the siege and its consequences, 
a, c, e, are interrupted by the S5nnbols of the exile, b, d ; 4’ 
belongs naturally to vv.^“®, and w.^®* to vv.®“^. Various 
attempts have been made to recover the original form of the 
narrative. Comill rightly distinguishes the symbols of the 
siege from those of the exile, but his re-arrangement of the 
text on the basis of this distinction is too arbitrary to be con- 
vmcing. Kraetzschmar finds parallel versions in vv.^°* 
and w.®* though scarcity, one would think, could hardly 
be regarded as an ^temative to uncleanness ; he shews that 
V.’ belongs to vv.^"^, and detects a metrical form in the w. 
mentioned. Herrmann proposes a more intricate theory. He 
believes that the symbols in. 4^’®* in w.®* and in 

51. 2 — ^three in aU — originally referred to the siege of Jerusalem, 
Then, at a later stage, the prophet adapted these s3nnbols to 
the actual course of events, and introduced allusions to the 
exile by inserting the left (side) in 4^ and including Judah by 
the addition of w,®- ®^ ; further, the eating of mixed gr^s, 
due to the hardships of the siege, ^®^*, was converted into 

a sign of the defilement caused by the e3^e, v.^^, and made 
a definitely unclean act by vv.^“^®. In this way the three 
original symbols were increased to five when the siege of 
Jerusalem was followed by the exile of Judah. Holscher 
arrives at a similar result by a more direct method. Starting 
from 3®^ he finds the original text in 4^- ®®'* ^ 5^* wHch 

turn out to be a poem of three strophes, each containing eight 
lines of three beats ; this is all that can be assigned to Ez., 
and it refers only to the siege ; the symbols of the exile and of 
the defilement caused by it (4^"®' were added later. So 
was 5®- ^ : the last symbol (5^* has been enlarged so as to 
apply to the godless members of the commimity, such as we 
read of in Malachi and Third Isaiah. 

4 
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The view adopted here is that the symbol of the exile, &, 
was enacted while the prophet lay bound in his house, 26 . 
it has nothing to do with the symbols of the siege, Uy c, e, and 
belongs to a different and later period ; the numbers of the 
days=years in 4®^* were added by a reader who wished to 
make definite what the original text had not defined; 412-16 
has been turned into a symbol of the exile by the insertion of 
v.^®. Originally, therefore, three S37mbols only were described 
here, and all three portray the severity of the siege and its 
consequences. 

Ch. 4, 1-3. The prophet mimics the siege of a city. Else- 
where Ez. m^es use of symbolic actions to enforce his message, 
e.g. 6^^ 12^ 24^® 37^®"^®; and other prophets did the same, 

e.g. I K. 22I1, Is. 2o2-^ Jer. iqi®- 2723- 

352^*, Acts 18® 21^°^* ; in some cases, perhaps, these actions may 
have been intended to produce upon persons at a distance the 
effect of sympathetic magic, e.g. 2 K. 3^® 13^®®-, Jer. 25^®®- ; 
the curse was supposed to exert a similar influence ; so Sellin 
Gesch. ii. 36. Usually Ez.'s actions were performed in the 
presence of onlookers ; at other times they took place only 
in the prophet's imagination or vision, as perhaps 37^®“^®, 
and Jer. 25^®®*, Zech. Here the dialogue in 

suggests that the prophet was in a state of trance when he 
heard and answered the divine voice ; and we may suppose 
that he remained in this condition while he performed the 
actions described, i. And thou, son of man] The formula 
introduces a new topic (2®^.), of which the sub-divisions are 
marked by and thou w.®* — a flat irick or tile] of soft, 

kneaded clay, on which the Babylonians drew their plans 
and maps; see illustrations m Toy Ezek, roof. The Hebr. 
word l^bhend—' brick ’ or ' pavement ' (Ex. 24^®) may be 
borrowed from the Bab. UUttu pi. libndte, with the same mean- 
ings. — and fortray upon it a city] Cp. 23^^ of figures portrayed 
upon a wall. Probably it was the ground-plan, not the model, 
of a city which Ez, was told to represent. The drawmg and 
writing on the day would be done with a triangular-pointed 
stylus, usually of wood; a unique specimen in bone from 
Kish is now in the Ashinolean Museum, Oxford. — Jerusalem] 
Appended to the indefinite city in a way which suggests an 
early e]q)lanatory addition. — 2. and set siege-works against it, 
and build a rampart against it, and throw up a mound against it] 
All prob. delineated on the plan rather than modelled in day. 
For these operations cp. Dt. 202®, Mic. 4^^, Is. 29® [siege-works ] ; 
ch. 17^’^ 2 i 27 26® [rampart, mound). The rampart was used for 
the wheeled towers, from which the breakers were worked, and 
archers shot arrows and stones ; the mound, of earth thrown up 
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(lit. foureiy 2 S. 20^®, 2 K. ig^s) out of baskets, connected the 
rampart with the city walls, Jer. 32^^. Ass57rian bas-reliefs 
shew in vigorous detail how a siege was carried on ; see illustra- 
tions in Toy loi f. ; Gressmaim Texte u. Bilder^ ii. Abb. 132, 
T34. — and set breakers against it} Beams shod with blunt iron 
points or spear-heads, see Meissner Bah, u, Ass. i. 108 ff. ; the 
word occurs only again in 21^7 ; in form it is identical with a 
Hebr. word for lambs, but it comes from a different root=i«g 
through. The Assyrians did not use arietes ; iJ was no doubt 
thinlnng of the Roman battering-rams ; one is represented on 
the arch of Sept. Severus at Rome, A.D. 203. G gives ^cXooT-ao-cts 
i.e. batteries where catapults were stationed, G outlook-posts 
(or -men), G's rendering of this v. should be compared with 
Lk. 19^3^ — ^ pi^ig of iron'\ The saucer-shaped pan or griddle 
used for baking, a household utensil which would be close at 
hand. The cake-offerings of the minM were prepared on it. 
Lev. 2® 6^^ 7^ (all). — and thou shalt set it as a wall of iron between 
thee and the cityl The meaning of the symbol is not at once 
clear. The plate of iron may stand for the fortifications or 
walls set up between the besieging host and the city (Rashi 
etc.), and thus denote the iron severity of the siege ; or it may 
be intended for the invincible barrier between God and His 
city erected by the people’s sin, cp. Is. 59^ (Ibn Ezra etc.). — 
and thou shalt settle thy face against if] i.e. against the city. 
The phrase set thy face occurs frequently in Ez. (6^ etc.) with 
a hostile sense ; but here the word is sfronger, settle, fix. The 
prophet acts the part of Jsihveh, and besieges Jerusdem with 
a fixed determination which nothing can break down, as though 
an iron wall surrounded the city. The iron plate, therefore, 
seems to represent the severity of the siege : it becomes a 
symbol to the house of Israel, The barrier of sin does not 
strictly fit the context. — and it shall be in the [state of) siege, and 
thou shalt besiege if] i.e. the city. The language is redundant 
and inexact ; the word which in v,^=^siege-works, here and in 
VV. 7 . 8 siege ; be in the [state of) siege is a weakened form of 
enter into the [state of) siege, 2 K. 24^® 25^. As so often in this 
Book, the question arises, whether Ez. himself is responsible 
for these faults of style, or whether they are to be put down to 
his editors. Holscher takes the latter view, and very likely 
he is right. — the house of Israel] means the nation as a whole, 
except in and 37^®, where the context makes a distinction 
between the N. Edngdom and Judah. See Introduction, p. xxiii. 

Vv. 4-8. The duration of the exile. — Originally, we 
are to suppose, these w. stood between 3^^ and And do 
thou lie upon thy left side] The left indicates the North, i.e. 
Ephraim, the Northern Kingdom of Israel; see 16^®, and 
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cp. Gen. 14^®, Josh. 19^^. — and set the iniquity of the house of 
Israel upon if] i.e. upon the left side. What can this mean ? 
Elsewhere, as at the end of this v., and in w.®* the phrase 
is hear the iniquity ; and so Co. Toy would read here, om. upon 
it. Closer to the traditional text is Wellhausen's suggestion 
(in Sm.) to read and I will set .. . upon thee ; so Kr. Ro. 
Sellin, no doubt rightly. The Hebr. 'dwon is used both for 
iniquity, e.g. 7^^ 14®* and for the punishment of iniquity, 
e.g. Gen. 4^®, Is. 40® ; and to hear 'dwon means either to bear 
punishment for one's own iniquity e.g. ch. 14^® 44^®- (cp. 
16®®), or for the iniquity of others as in this and the following 
w., also in P, e.g. Lev. lo^*^ 16®®, Num. 30^® A significant 
parallel to the usage here occurs in Is. 53^® he hare the sin i.e. 
the consequences of the sin of many. See further Driver 
LOT.® 50. For the understanding of the symbol it is im- 
portant to see that the reference is not to the period of Israel's 
sinning (Ra. Kim. and Jews *), but to the period during which 
Israel undergoes punishment for sin. — the house of Israel^ i.e. 
the whole nation, see on v.®. After [for) the number of the days 
05 ® has an addition (om. in a few cursives and edns.) a hundred 
and fifty+days cod.^. We need not suppose that this was 
originally in it seems rather to be a calculation inserted 
by a Gk. scribe, and obtained by subtracting the 40 years of 
Judah's captivity (v.®) from the total 190 (05 v.®). — ^5. And I 
assign to thee the years of their iniquity] The prophet is not told 
how long the exile is to last, but how long he is to suffer for 
Israel's guilt. Some student of prophecy, however, was 
tempted to supply exact figures, and to (hstinguish between 
the exile of Israel and the exile of Judah (v.®). Accordingly 
he inserted three hundred and ninety days, so ®SIJ. It is 
incredible that any man could lie prostrate on one side for such 
a length of time and retain his senses. In India, as is well 
known, Hindu ascetics perform astonishing feats of self-torture 
and endurance f ; but the analogy carries little weight, for Ez. 
was not a mentally deranged fakir. Still, the annotator's 
390 days=years (v.®) has to be accounted for. Assuming, as 
the whole description suggests, that the reference is to the exile, 
we notice that the number in v,®^ represents the entire period ; 
and since elsewhere the restoration of Israel and Judah is 
imagined as taking place simultaneously (16®® 36^® 37^®^*, 
Jer. 3^®), the 390 years must include the 40 years of Judah's 
exile (v.® 29^1) ; i.e. 390=350 for Israel+40 for Judah. But 
what can be the starting-point of this reckoning ? Israel was 

* ‘ God chastised Ezekiel in order to wipe away the sins of Israel/ 
TB. 5 flw. 39a. 

t See J. C. Oman Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India (1903) ch. ix. 
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not in captivity for 390 years, or for 350 years before Judah. 
From the fall of Samaria in 722 b.c. to the fall of Jerusalem 
in 586 B.c. was 136 years ; on this reckoning, therefore, 
is clearly wrong. (& has 190 both here and in a more 
reasonable figure. If the starting-point was the deportation 
by Tiglathpfieser in 734 b.c. during the reign of Pekafi 
(2 K. 152^), and if Ez. was writing in 593 b.c., the year of his 
call, the interval amounts to 141 ; in round numbers 150 years 
of Israel's captivity were gone, 40 years for Judah were still 
to come. On these assumptions we can account for (G's figure ; 
at any rate it is intelligible : why, then, was it altered to 390 in 
JH ? Perhaps some scribe, thinking that the whole period 
referred to Israel’s winning (see on v.^), felt it to be more appro- 
priate to count the guilt of the Northern Kingdom from the 
time when the breach took place tmder Rehoboam, c. 890 b.c. ; 
from that date to 586 b.c., according to the chronology of the 
Books of Kings, was 394J years, or 390 in round numbers. 
It will be noticed that IH’s figure implies a date after the fall 
of Jerusalem 586 b.c., and not the year of Ez.’s call 593 b.c., 
as we should gather from the context. Herrmann gives up 
the number altogether, and believes that originally 

continued w.^"^ : ' Jerusalem will be besieged for . . . days, 
corresponding to the years of the house of Israel’s i.e. Judah's 
guilt ’ ; ever^hing outside this theme comes from the hand 
— ^probably Ez.’s own — ^which adapted the symbolism of the 
siege to fit the exile ; traces of the adaptation can be discovered 
ha w.^ [the left inserted) 1®. Holscher regards the sym- 
bolism of the exile and all connected with it, i.e. vv.^^-is 53-4a^ 
as the invention of a much later age. The view adopted here 
is that the symbol of the exUe bdongs to the description in 
3^^ and was followed by 3^® 24^®- 3321- 22^ — 5^ 

lie upon thy right side a second tirm\ i.e. towards the South, 
cp. 16^® 47^- Ps. 89^® The word a second time, om. by 
ffiS, is superfluous and evidently a gloss ; in fact the whole 
of this V. must be regarded as secondary, and part of the 
intruded comment.— /orfy days, each day for a year'] Forty years, 
obviously a round number, seems to have been equivdent to 
a generation, the traditional period of the wandering in the 
wilderness (Am. 2^® 5^®; so in D and P, e.g. Dt. i®P, 2P, 
Num. 14®®^* P), during which an entire generation died out. 
It is possible that Ez. himself added at a later time the forty 
days for Judah (so Herrm. SeUin) ; at any rate he forecasts a 
siimlar period for tiie punishment of Egypt, 29^^. Ez.’s calcula- 
tion is often supposed to be inconsistent with the seventy years 
mentioned in Jer. 25^- 29^® ; but Jeremiah is referring, not to 
the exile, but to the period of Babylonian supremacy in Syria, 
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609-538 B.c. Strictly, the exile of Judah may be said to have 
lasted 59 years from the first captivity, or 48 years from the 
second, 597 or 586-538 b.c. Here for the first time occurs the 
pregnant use of a day for a year ; it was adopted by P, Num. 143^ ; 
and this veiled method of counting prophetic periods was 
carried further by the apocalyptic writers, e.g. one week= 
seven years, Dan. 9^^- See Box Ezra-Apoc, 115 f. — do I 
assign it to theel Cp. v.®. It must refer to the iniquity of Judah ; 
but the pron. is not recognized by ffiSF, and should be omitted. 
— ^7. This V. has been thrust out of place by the insertion of 
vv.^“® ; it belongs to the sjunbol of the siege, The 

prophet is to fix his face, as in v.®, and prepare for action with 
hared arm, his outer garment being removed, like a warrior 
stripped for the fight, cp. Is. 52^®. And not only by act, but 
by word also he is to threaten the city ; from this ch. to the 
end of ch. 24 denunciation forms the burden of his prophes3dng. 
Clearly this S5mibol implies that he is not reduced to silence ; 
see 3^® n. — 8. And behold, I put cords upon thee'\ The origiaal 
form of 3^®, where the binding is attributed to the people. 
The binding by Jahveh must, of course, be visiona^ ; on the 
other hand we can imagine IJiat the symbol was literally per- 
foimed. It is possible that both inteipretations are to be 
combined ; what he had experienced in vision the prophet 
carried out in act. — until thou have finished the days of thy siege] 
Some MSS and edns. read the plur., which Kimid explains as 
referring to the sieges of Samaria and of Jerusalem ; but the 
plur. form is merSy due to accident or misunderstanding. 
The word is the same as in w.^- 5^ ; but the meaning siege 

does not agree with the symbol of the exile. Etjnnologically 
we might render binding (so Siegfr. Be. Ho.), though the word 
is never actually used in that sense ; perhaps it has been 
substituted for a different word conveying the sense of restraint, 
bondage. — 9-1 1. Second symbol of the siege : coarse and 
scanty food. The prophet is told to make bread of mixed 
grains, wheat, barley, beans, lentils, millet, spelt. This has 
been imderstood to involve ceremonial uncleanness ; but 
the law against unnatural mixtures, Dt. 22®-^^, Lev. 19^®, 
contains no such prohibition, nor does the Mishnaic tract 
KiVdyim, which deals with the subject. Jewish commenta- 
tors woTild have been quick to recogriize an infringement of 
the law ; but Ibn Ezr., Kim., Abarbanel, explain the strange 
mixture as indicating the hardships of the siege : hunger 
would drive the people to live on food not usually eaten in 
this way or cooked in one vessel. bdongs to the series 
wA‘®* Four out of the six kinds of grain are mentioned 
m 2 S. 172® ; millet only here ; spelt (Ex. Is. 28^®) is a 
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cereal very like wheat, and used for bread (Dillmann on 
Ex. 9^2^ Nowack Hebr, Arch. i. in n.). For lentils cp. Gen. 25^^ 
2 S. 23^^. — 9b. The reference to lying on one side for 390 (25 
190) days does not belong to cl. a ; probably it was introduced 
as a later interpretation; see on v.®. Hernn. thinks it 
significant that the allusion here to the 390 days of wA- ® 
makes no mention of the second period of 40 days for Judah, 
yA ; the latter, therefore, must have been inserted after the 
addition of w.^* — 10. The food is to be not merely coarse but 
scanty, twenty shekels a day. Taking the shekel qs=c. 224 grains 
by the heavy Phoenician standard (cp. this would 

amount to a little over 9 oz. In England, during the Great War, 
the ration of staple foods for men on sedentary work was lof oz. ; 
Times, 30 Jan. 1918. — at stated times thou shalt eat it] So v.^^ ; 
i.e. at a certain time on one day and at the correspondiug time 
on the next. The phrase only again in i C, prob. in the 
same sense, which is that found in the Talm., and given by 
Jewish interpreters, who explain that the food was to be eaten, 
not twice in the day, but once in the twenty-four hours (IQm.). 
RV.'s from time to time is not in accordance with Hebr. usage. — 
II. The allowance of water was to be equally scanty : a sixth 
part of a Mn. The Mn (25 €cv, but Lev. 19®®) was a liquid 
measure=c. gallons, so that one-sixth=c?. 2 pints. Josephus 
Ant. iii. 8, 3 ; 9, 4 says that the Mn=two Attic choes, hence Jerome 
here : — ^poixo HIN duos x^>as Atticos facit : quos nos appellare 
possumus duos sextarios Italicos, i.e. rougHy 2 pints. The 
word Mn seems to come from the Eg3q)t. hwn-=A a jug,' so a 
measure, which, however, was much smaller than the Hebr. 
Elsewhere the hin is mentioned in connexion with the oil (Ez.), 
and the oil and wine (P), which accompanied the minM, 
Ez. 452^ 46®- Num. 15^"^ 28^^ etc. — ^Vv. 12-15. A further 

hardship : food cooked in an unclean way. And [as) a cake of 
barley thou shalt eat it] What can it refer to ? Obviously not 
to anything in w.^®* ; the nearest antecedent is the mixed 

food in V.®. Verses belong in fact to the description in 
vv.®"^^ but add a fresh particular : the prophet is told to eat 
food cooked in a revolting manner which involved pollution, 
v.^^ (see Dt. 23^®"^® ci2-i4]y . j^g^s been explained in v.^® 
to signify the defilement caused by the exile, quite out of 
keeping with the context. The barley-cake would be baked on 
hot stones (cp. i K. 19®) ; and for fuel the prophet was told 
to use human excrements. This he was to do before their eyes, 
as in 12®'^ 21^1 37 43^^. Ez.'s s3mibolic actions always 

take place in public, either literally, or, as here, in imagination. 
— 13. The V. reads like a gloss or later addition ; it breaks the 
connexion between the end of v.^^ and the beginning of v.^^. 
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Ez. writes Ani Jahveh said unto me or And he said unto me, 
but, curiously enough, never And Jahveh said, ffi has And 
thou shalt say, Thus saith Jahveh the God of Israel ; but this 
formula, with the second divine Name, is not used by Ez,, 
though it occurs in ffi v.^^ 43^® and 20^’^; we may retain, 
however, fflc's version, except the God of Israel, The words 
their bread, whither I will thrust them are om. by ffi ; the former 
may be an explanation of the indefinite unclean, and the latter 
a phrase copied from Jer. 24^ (+six times), and not used by 
Ez. Thus, on the basis of ffi, the text of this inserted v, will read 
And thou shalt say. Thus saith Jahveh, so shall the sons of Israel 
eat unclean {food) among the nations. Illustrate from Dan. i®, 
Tob. A land where Jahveh is not worshipped must be 

unclean. Am. 7^’, and the products of the soil unclean also, 
Hos. 9®^- ; according to the old idea, Palestine alone is Jahveh's 
land. — 14, Ah I Lord Jahveh'\ So 9^ 21® ; the cry of 

Jeremiah when he is expostulating with Jahveh, Jer. i® 4^® 
14^3 ; cp. also Josh. , Jud. 6 ^^. With ffi^s M.r)Baixo>s, Kvpic 
cp. Acts 10^^, — my soul has never been made unclean] i.e. defiled 
by eating tame* (forbidden food). Ez. pleads the dietary laws 
which, as a priest, he had scrupulously observed. He mentions 
particularly two kinds of unclean meat, the dead body of an 
animal which has died of itself {n^bheld), and flesh torn by wild 
beasts {flrephd), prohibited mainly no doubt because the blood 
could not have been thoroughly drained, Dt. 12^® and 
Lev, The rule against eating prephd goes bacfc 

to the Book of the Covenant, Ex. 22^® j) %^held may 

not be eaten by an Israelite, though it may be given to the get 
or sold to a foreigner, Dt. 1421. In the later legislation both 
kinds are absolutely forbidden to priests. Lev. 22® H and 
Ez. 44®^ ; for others the rule appears to have been less stringent. 
Lev. 17^® H, 7^^ P. — nor hath there entered my mouth \cmy ffiU] 
abominable flesK] According to Lev. 19^ H, 7^® P, the flesh of 
the peace-offering, when three days old, becomes abominable 
or refuse meat {piggul), i.e. unclean and not to be eaten ; in 
Is. 65^ this technic^ term is applied to the flesh of unlawful 
sacrifices eaten in secret cults (22. of 5 .® 343) ; here it is used in 
a wider sense of food ceremonially unclean. The barley-cake, 
though it was to be cooked in a way which involved pollution, 
could not properly be termed n^bheld or prephd or piggul ; the 
exaggerated language betrays the prophet's consternation at 
the mere thought of such defilement. — 15. The protest wins a 
concession. Dried cow-dung or camel-dung is still used for 
fuel by the Bedouin and fellahin. The substitution would 
not make the food clean, for all food among the heathen must 
be unclean (v.^®) ; but it would save the act of cooking from 
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uncleanness. — 16. This and the following v. connect with 
yy 10. ii_ I ifgak the staff of breadl The figure as in 5^^ 14^®, 
Lev. 26^®, Ps. 105^®, cp. Is. (prob. a gloss based upon Ez., 
with a different word for staff). The language of is 

repeated here with heightened emphasis ; cp. 12^®* Jer. 49^®, 
Josh. 22®^ {horror, anxiety). — 17. and that they may be horrified^ 
or awe-struck, a word characteristic of Ez. and Lev. 26 ; see 
phil. n . — and they shall rot away because of their iniquity] So 
2423 2310, Lev. 26®® ; and see 3^® n. These two w. may well 
have been appended later, on the strength of Lev. 26-®* to 
add some extra terrors to the symbol of the siege. — Ch. 5, 1-4. 
The third symbol ; the prophet’s hair burned, cut up, and 
scattered. Having portrayed the siege and its hardships, a 
and c, the prophet now deals with the fate of the inhabitants, 
e, that is to say, with what happened before the exile ; hence 
b and d, which refer to the e:^e, interrupt the chronological 
sequence, and most likely were inserted later . — a sharp knife] 
The usual rendering sword would be unsuitable, as, for instance, 
in Josh. 5®^*. Perhaps the word was chosen because it veiled a 
threat; see 21 ®'^®*^®"®’. — as a razor of the barbers thou shalt 
take it to thee] Explaining the sense in which sword is used. The 
explanation is not altogether superfluous ; at the same time 
it may be a gloss (Ho.). The three-fold take to thee rouses a 
suspicion of the annotator’s hand in this v . — and thou shalt cause 
it to pass over thy head and beard] See Is. 7®® ; shaving by the 
king of Assyria meant making a clean sweep of the inhabitants. 
Among the Hebrews and the Babylonians shaving was some- 
times a figure of disgrace (2 S. 10^) or of mourning (Is. 15®, 
Jer. 41® 48®'^) ; both ideas may be hinted at here. — weighing- 
scales] Because the hair was to be measured into equal parts. — 
2. The treatment of the hair signifies the fate in store for the 
people left m Jerusalem, fire, sword, expulsion ; by one means 
or other not a soul would escape. Such seenos to be the primary 
thought. As Isaiah in his inaugural vision (6^®*), Ez. con- 
templates a total annihilation . — burn in the flame] There is no 
need to read fire (Co. Ro.), for the sake of agreement with 
v.^ ; cp. Is. 31® 44^® 47^^ [flame). — in the midst of the city] 
To omit the words as a gloss on in the flame (Ho.) leaves the 
situation undefined. If this symbol is connected with the first 
4^'®, as when the days of the siege are fulfilled suggests, then we 
must picture the city as that which was mapped upon the clay 
tablet. We need not, however, press the point ; ah is taking 
place in vision . — and thou shalt take the third, smiting with the 
sword round about it] i.e. the dty. In the Hebr. the syntax 
does not run naturally ; it is relieved by the omission of thou 
shalt take, which may have come in from v.^ ; round about it 
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is a conventional phrase from the context, vv.®* etc., and 
the antecedent of the pron. stands a long way off. Further, 
the V. has been filled out by the addition of and the sword I 
will draw out after them from ; it introduces a disturbing 
1st pers. and injures the unity of the s57mboL Though the 
Vrs. follow ilH, we may restore the text thus : and the third 
shall thou smite with the sword, and the third shalt thou scatter 
to the wind. — 3. And from therel i.e. from the last third, where 
it lay strewn. — in thy skirts'] With Vrs. read in thy skirt, lit. 
eodremity (cp. 16®) of a long, flowing garment, which could be 
drawn up and used as a pouch. Hag. 2^^^ — 4^ Of the hairs 
secured m the skirt some are to be thrown into the fire, not 
the flame of v.^, for these are not in the city, but scattered to 
the winds. Though some of the inhabitants escaped at first, 
a further judgement would pursue them in their flight, and 
destroy them, see 20^^"®®. Yet not all : some of the hairs 
are to be burned, the rest, it is implied, remain safe. The 
wholesale extermination portrayed in w.^* ^ jg slightly modified 
in w.®‘ ^ ; just as some survive the judgement in 20®^* 
Possibly tiiis modification, together with the idea of a further 
judgement, was an after-thought. — from it shall come forth a 
fire unto all the house of J.] From it (mas., in ffi® wrongly fern.) 
seems to refer generally to the last act of judgement ; the fire, 
since it goes forth against all the house of Isr., cannot be the 
fire mentioned in cl. a. The text as it stands conveys no clear 
meaning; we must follow ffi and thou shalt say unto all the 
house of I., transferring the words to the beginning of v.®. 
This, however, leaves v.'^ with the weak ending from it shall 
come forth a fire ; which may have been no part of the original 
text, but intruded on the basis of 19^^ (Co. Ro. He. Ho.). 

Vv. 5-17. A commentary on 4^5^ : explaining s5rmbol a, 
vv.®“^®, and symbol e, — ^5, This is Jerusalem] See 4^"®. — 

in the midst of the nations I have set her] The idea of Jerusalem 
being the central city of the earth is here &st put into words, 
and more definitely in 38^2 ; it sprang, we may think, from a 
prophetic interpretation of Israel's choice and destiny among 
the peoples of the world. It was taken up by later mystical 
writers, e.g. Eth. Enoch 26^** * I went from thence to the 
middle of the earth, and I saw a blessed place in which there 
were trees ... a holy mountain ... a stream ' ; Jub. 

^ Mount Zion, the centre of the navel of the earth.' Similarly 
in Rabbinic theology, ' the world was created from Zion ' 
Talm. B, Yoma 54b; 'the Sanhedrin sits on the navel of the 
world,' because it sits in the temple, San. 37a. Influenced, no 
doubt, by the Jewish belief, but for an additional reason, 
Christian writers of the middle ages adopted the same view ; 
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e.g. Dante Inf. xxxiv. 114 speaks of Jerusalem as .the colmo, 
the culminating point of the northern hemisphere, because our 
Lord died there, at the centre of the world. From the 4th cent, 
onwards Ps. 74 [F 73] was quoted in this connexion, e.g. 
Jerome on the present v. See also the Mappa Mundi illustrated 
in Eno. xvii. 638 1 , and the material collected in J. 

Jeremias Golgotha^ 1926, 40 f. — lands] The plur. is characteristic of 
Ez., cp. V.® 6®, in all 27 times ; Lev. 26®®- ; in P 6 times ; in 

Jen 7 times, and in no other prophet. The usage thus belongs 
to the later literature. Driver LOT®. 297. — 6. and she shewed 
rebellion against] For the verb cp. 20®* Dt. i®®* — in doing 

more wickedly than the nations] The accusation as in v.*^ 
cp. ; Jer. 2^®** 18^®, 2K. 21®. — ^The next two phrases recur 
in Ez. and H : rejected my judgements 20^®- ^® cp. ^ ; Lev. 26^® 
cp. ; walk in {my) statutes v.’ ii®® i8®- etc. (18 times in all) ; 
Lev. i8®* ^ 20®® 26® ; compiler of Kings, i K. 3® etc. (4 times) ; 
Jer. 44^®* ®®. The two words judgements and statutes {hukkoth) 
are often combined in Ez., e.g. v.*^ ®®+8 times, in H, e.g. 

Lev. i8^- ®®+5 times, and especially in D, always in the 

order statutes {hukktm) and judgements, e.g. Dt. 4^- ®* 

18 times ; ct. Jer. i^® judgements alone. There is a distinction 
in the meaning of the two words ; judgements are the provisions 
of civil and criminal law, statutes, lit. things engraven, and so 
fixed, are positive enactments or institutions, morhl, cere- 
monial, civil. See Driver Deut. 62. — ^7. Because ye were a 
multitude (?)] So the Rabb. explain ; but the vb. occurs only 
here, and most modem scholars accept Bottcher's slight 
emendation, because ye shewed rebellion, the word used in v.®. 
The Vrs. imply the reading of i®. — and according to the judge- 
ments of the nations round about you ye have not done] Bor judge- 
ments we might render laws, ordinances ; see above. The very 
heathen act up to their lights, but Israel has not been so con- 
sistent and loyal ; a more emphatic version of the thought of 
V.®. Some 30 Hebr. MSS S>% however, omit the negative: 
and the statement would be equally true, see ii^® ; but the 
omission of the negative is more easily accounted for than the 
insertion, and fSL has the support of ffi. For the nations {goyim) 
round about you cp. w,^^* ii^® 36^- Lev. 25^^ ; in Dt. 6^^ 13® 
peoples (^ammim ). — 8. Behold, I even I am against thee] A 
common phrase in Ez., e.g. 13® 21®^®^ 26® etc., eleven times, 
always followed by . . . and I will ... or an equivalent; 
Jer. 21^® 51®®, Nah. 2^^ 3® (all). — and I will do judgements] See 
crit. note, and v.^® n. The prophet insists repeatedly that the 
ddvine judgements on Israel axe to take place in the eyes of the 
nations both as an example, and to vindicate Jahveh's Godhead 
and essential Nature before the world : 20®* ®®* ^ 22^® 28®® 
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38283^27^ Lev. 26^^. Cp- — 9. And I will do , not done] 

Cp. the similar threat in Is. 7^’. — 10. Fathers shall eat sows] 
Illustrating the horrors of the siege, cp. Dt. 28^^, Jer. 19®, 
Lev. 26^^ ; they seem to have been actually realized, Lam. 4^®, 
cp. the incident 2 K. 6^®. — I will do on thee acts of judgement] 
A phrase characteristic of Ez., cp. w.®- ii® 23^® 25^^ 28^^* 
3014. 19 ^ Qf God’s acts ; once of man’s, 16^^ ; only besides in 
Ex. 12^^ Num, 33^ P, cp. 2 C. 2424. — and I will scatter . . . 
to every wind] So w.^* 12^^ 17^^, perhaps from Jer. 49®^* 3®. 

Cp. the similar phrases scatter among the lands 6® 12^® etc., and 
among the nations Lev. 26®® etc. — all thy remnant] sh^'erith. 
Ez. holds no doctrine of a remnant among the people of Jeru- 
salem who will survive the coming disaster ; on the contrary, 
they will be scattered and destroyed, 9® ii^® (cp. on v.^ 
above). So far he agrees with Jeremiah, e.g. Jer. 6® 8® 15® 24®“^® 
4215-17.19-22 ^ 12 . 14 . 28^ Jeremiah, however, combines with this 
relentless view the prospect of mercy and restoration for the 
remnant 23® 31*^ ; so, too, Zeph. 3^®, Zech, 'Mic. ’ 2^® 

47 36. 7^ ' Is/ nil -16. In earlier prophecy, Isaiah, though at times 
he looks forward to a total destruction of people and city 
(611 - 13 a 5131. 22^^ 29^"®, ?32®"^^), yet at other times he believes 
firmly that a remnant {sh*'dr) will return and be converted to 
Jahveh, 7® io®®‘®® (? Is.), 28® (? Is.). Ez, fixes his hopes for the 
future, not on any survivors from the overthrow of Jerusalem, 
but on the faithful among the exiles in Babylon : out of them 
the new Israel will be created, chs. 33-37. Cp.on — ii. As 
I live, is the oracle of Adonai Jahveh] This solemn asseveration 
in the mouth of Jahveh Himself occurs 13 times in Ez., e.g. 
J4I6. 18. 20 fgj- more frequently than in any other prophet ; 
it is in accordance with his austere conception of the reality 
of the divine Being and of the divine resentment against sin. 
Cp. the similar As I live, 171® 20® because thou hast made 

my sanctuary unclean] The .vb. is fern., the subj. being Zion or 
Jerusalem understood. Both Ez. and the Law of Holiness 
cherish a peculiar reverence for the sanctuary ; they dread any 
act of profanation, e.g. 8® 23®®^- 25® 43’®' 44’ cp. 24®^ Lev. 19®® 
20® 21^®* ®® 26®. In this connexion P speaks of my dwelling 
Lev. 1531, my sanctuary Num.^ detestable things] Hebr. 

shikkus, false gods and their rites and images, cp. 7®® ii^®* ®i 
2 o7. 8. 30 3723^ Jer. 4I 730^ Hos. 9I®, Zech. 9’ ; cp. shekes 81®, 
applied to unclean beasts, and see W. R. Smith Kinship 309. 

om. the word here. The form impUes what is hateful and 
hostile to God, like piggdl giMl, kibbus Is. 57^®, sakkuth 
Am. 5 ^®- — therefore also I will withdraw] Apparently intended 
to mean withdraw my eye i.e. my favour, cp. Job 36"^ ; but this 
use of the vb. without an obj. expressed is highly questionable. 
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A slight variant appears in lo MSS (and Q” Baer p. io8) 
I wiU cut down, so 2 5CU confringam ; but nothing in the 
context suggests felling trees. The word must be coirupt ; 
some strong expression is wanted, such as I will loathe thee, 
cp. i6^®, implied perhaps by ffi awi^o-ofiat o-€, H abjiciam te, S. — 
and mine eye shall not spare] So, of God, 7^* ® 8^® 9^® (with 
nor will I pity, as here), 20^^ ; of man, 9® 16^, Dt. 7^®+four 
times, Gen. 45^® E. The repeated use of the phrase implies 
that the contrary is Jahveh's usual attitude (He.). — 12. The 
third part of hair burnt in the flame is here explained 
to mean death by pestilence and famine ; the treatment of 
the two other thirds requires no explanation, so is merely 
repeated. The triad pestilence, famine, sword (6^i- 7^^ 12^® 
j^i 3 . 17 . 19 ^ 2327) Ez. adopts from Jeremiah, who uses them 

as a standing formula, e.g. Jer. 14^24.1^ times ; the sword and 
the pestilence also in Lev. 26^®. — and the sword I will draw out 
after them] A further judgement awaits the fugitives ; they will 
be not only scattered but put to the sword ; this is hinted 
at in v.^ and stated in alrriost the same words in Lev. 26®®. 
For the thought cp. Am. 9^, Jer. 9^® 15®. The expression I will 
draw out, lit. empty, the sword again in 12^^, cp. 28*^ 30^^, Ex. 15^. — 
13. and I will wreak my fury upon them] lit. bring my ftiry to 
rest, cp. 16^ 2 i 22 2413, xhe prophet is possessed by the 

idea that the fall of Jerusalem is a token of Jahveh's anger, 
equally pitiless and just ; only complete destruction wiU 
satisfy it. The conviction is prominent at this period, see 
73-9 gi8 gs. 10^ j i2fYeak,^ but the vb. may weU stand. 

— and 1 will take vengeance] lit. I will obtain ease by disburdening 
myself of anger ; cp. Is. 12^. Again ffi om. ; possibly the word 
is a dittograph of the preceding I will wreak. — and they shall 
know] Jahveh wiU be recognized as the true God by the accom- 
plishment of His word spoken by the prophet. To give solemn 
attestation to a threat, Ez. frequently closes a sentence or 
paragraph with I Jahweh have spoken {it), e.g. w.^®* 172^ 212^* 

[ 17 . 32 ] 2334 26^^ 28^® 30^^ 34^^ 36®® 37^^ 39®. The prophet lays 
stress upon jealousy as the motive which determines Jahveh’s 
action in two opposite ways : it incites Him to punish His 
people, lest they should think Him indifferent to sin, 16®®- ^ ; 
it leads to their restoration, lest the heathen should question 
His power, 36®®* 38^® 3^25-29 . ^p. Is. 59^"^ . — 14. There is some 
uncertainty about the text of tins v. Thus, instead of and for 
a reproach among the nations reads and thy daughters, perhaps 
owing to an obscurity in the Hebr. MS ; among the nations 
which are round about thee belongs properly to v.^®, and may have 
been accidentaUy written here. The v. gains in force if we 
read and I will make thee a desolation in the eyes of every passer by 
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(Ro. He. Ho.) ; cp. Lev. 26^^ {desolation ) ; and v.® above, 36® ^ 
I K. 9® =2 C. 7®^, Jer. 18^® 19® 49^L Zeph. 2^®. — iS- s/te 

shall ^become] Read with Vrs. and thou shalt become^ to» agree 
with the rest of the v. — a reproach and a taunt, a chastisement 
and a devastation^ This piling up of synon5niis can hardly be 
original, ffi recognizes only two words out of the four, but 
which two cannot be determined. The words for taunt and 
chastisement (?=' admonition,' 'warning example,' not again 
in this sense) axe both open to doubt. It was to be an added 
humiliation that the heathen should look on and mock at the 
fate of Jerusalem. — when I do acts of judgement on theel See 
v.^® n. — in anger and wrath and rebukes of wrath] The first couple 
again in Mic. 5^^ the second in ch 25^’, and in both connected 
with vengeance, which some propose to substitute for the first 
wrath, ffi reads the whole in the rebuke of my wrath, and this 
is perhaps the best that can be done with the sentence. — 
I Jahveh have said (it)] The divine dixi (He.) ; see on v.^®. 

Vv. 16. 17. These w. seem to be an appendix made up of 
conventional phrases, which do not connect with what goes 
before, and add nothing to the exposition of the symbols in 
yy 6 - 10 . 11 - 15 ^ Why is famine singled out in v.^®, when all four 
plagues are named in v.^*^ ? The language bears marks of 
inaccuracy and repetition. — the evil arrows of the famine among 
them] Read my evil arrows among you ; though famine is attested 
by the Vrs., it is prob. a miswritten form of the Hebr. the evil ; 
my arrows ffiS, cp. Dt. 32®® ; a change in the pron. at the end 
is required by the context. — which have become a ruirC] Read 
with ffi and they shall become ; for ruin (lit. an abstract, de- 
struction) cp. 9® 21®® f®“ 251®, Jer. 5®®, Ex. 12^® P. — which I will 
send to destroy you] A marginal gloss or various reading inserted 
into the text \ the same applies to and famine will I bring upon 
you in addition] both clauses are omitted by ffi, and must 
have found their way into later than fflr ; at any rate, they 
were not in the Hebr. MS which ffi used. For break the staff of 
bread see 4^® n. — 17, The four plagues, famine, evil beasts, 
pestilence and blood, sword, are mentioned again in 14®^, and 
perh. borrowed from there ; cp. the four in Jer. 15®, and the 
three in v.^® above ; pestilence and blood (in Hebr. an alliterative 
phrase, 28®® 38®®) are prob. intended for a single plague. — evil 
beasts and they shall make thee childless] So, almost in the same 
words. Lev. 26®® ; fiK paraphrases and I will punish thee. For 
the threat cp. Ex. 23®®, Dt. 32®^* ; and see 2 K. 17®®. — and a 
sword I will bring upon thee] Similarly 6® ii® 14^'^ 29® 33®, Lev. 
26®® ; not an expression used by other prophets. 

This ch. raises in an acute form the question. What is the 
relation between Ez. and Lev. 26 ? How close it must have been 
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appears from the preceding notes ; in fact, so striking are the 
parallels of thought and phrase that Ez. himself has been 
suggested as the author of Lev. 26. This opinion, however, is 
no longer held. Rather, we may suppose, the Law of Holiness 
(Lev. 17-26) was once in existence as a separate document 
before it was combined with the Priestly Code, and, together 
with fragments of a similar character,* passed from hand to 
hand in the priestly circle to which Ez. belonged. Since he 
knew and made use of this body of laws and instructions, it 
probably took shape before his time, but not long before, and 
m much the same period. Such is the result of Driver’s careful 
discussion in LOT^. 147-152 ; he gives a list of other parallels, 
which occur especially in chs. ii, 24, 34, 36, 37. See also Car- 
penter-Harford of the Hex. 277-284. 

A different view, however, must be mentioned. Holscher, 
in accordance with his general theory, regards the whole of 
ch. 5, except w. ^ and as the work of a redactor, and not as 
prophecy at all : it is ' literary rhetoric post eventum ’ {Hesek. 
60 cp. 30 f.). The points of contact with H, therefore, are not 
due to the prophet Ez., but to this redactor, who wrote, long 
after Ez.'s time, in the style of the older priestly school which 
produced the Law of Holiness. The argument is both weighty 
and, at first sight, plausible ; but the effect of it is to empty 
ch. 5, and similar passages, of all serious meaning. The 
characteristics which Holscher assigns to the redactor may just 
as well belong to Ez. in his less impassioned moments, when he 
is enlarging upon the revelations conveyed to him in the 
prophetic trance. It is not denied that the text has received 
additions at the hands of successive editors and readers, which 
to some extent are responsible for the longueurs of the Book ; 
but can we draw the line between the work of the redactor and 
that of the prophet so decisively as Holscher does ? The v^ 
rigour of his argument rouses a distrust of his far-reaching 
conclusions. 

Ch. 4, I. nx] The def. obj. in appos. to the indef. n'y is*"strictly 
ungrammatical, and betrays the annotator ; cp. Is. 7^^ nis'K 1*?^ m, 20. — 
2. either a state of siege w.®* ®* 5®, Dt. 20^®, or siege-works Dt. 

20®® ; the latter is meant here, as the works are specified. — p:*5] in form 
an Aram. ptcp. of pn==m Aram, look out, watch (Aph.) ; hence Rabb. 
tower (Ibn. Ezr. in loc.) ; but 2 K. 25i=Jer. 52* suggests a rampart; 
irpofiaxlavas, U munitiones. nassn] The Akk. Hpku (noun) is similarly 


* The following passages should be compared : 

Ex. 6®"® 7^ 12^®* ^® with Ez, 5^®* ii®® etc., 20®* ** *®* ®®* ** 36"^ 

4714 . jjis 254. 10 3324 352. 3. 5, 

Ex. 3ii®- 1 ^°- with Ez. 201®* i®- ®®- ®i* ®^ 22®* ®* 23®® 44®^. 

Lev. 10®** ^®* with Ez. 44®^ ; 22®® 44®®. 

Num. 153 ’ *41 with Ez. 6®. 
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used of earth-works ; Del. Ass. WB. 679.— mano] pi. (so Vrs.) of extension, 
the whole as made up of many parts, G-K. § 124 b. from ')i 3 =:dig 

throu(^h, ona lambs from The word in 26® is different. — 3. n^iDp] for 
nri^nQ* Ayn^n ; ®r always T'fuaLvop=frying-pan. Cakes baked on this were 
c^ed D'finn' i C. 9®^. — only here for the normal pu’pDl ; see Baer 
Ezek in loc. — For nnS (JEi ms vIols 1 ., perh. implying '3‘?=n’3^ or 

'32^, cp. on and 2^ n. — 4. Co. Toy prps. natyi'i ; Wellh. for 

1200] according to the number, an idiomatic use of the accus. of 

limitation, v.®^ Ex. 16^®, i S. 6^* ^®, Job. i® ; G— K. § 118 h. In all these 
cases has /car cLpLd(j.6v, to suit Gk. idiom.-— 5 - 

iniquities, misunderstanding ; ct. 15* /car ivLavrbv, and cp. similar con- 
fusions in ®r 13^1 21®® 23I® 27® 41® 47“-— “isco’] b of norm, cp. 

Dt. 32® Josh. 4®* ® 2 C. 35’. niHD By the Rabb. method of 

gematria, 390 makes the phrase “Jso 'D’ (v.®* 5®), see B-L. 70. But it is 
questionable whether this use of the consonants as numerals, met with 
first on the Macc. coins, ever occurs in the O.T. ; Gen. 14^* (3i8=nri;’7N) 
is highly doubtful. Moreover, not even Rabbinic ingenuity could make 
iJiD ’O’ last 390 days; for acc. to 2 K. 25^'®=Jer. 39^- ^ 52^'®, the siege 
of Jerusalem lasted c. ij years, or c. 530 days. — 6. naooi . . . n’ 72 i] Cp. 
5^3, Lev. 16®®; Dr. 187 «. — ’J’D’rt] Kt. only again 2 C. 3I’ Kt. ; up;ri Q. 
is more usual. — di’ m^b or] The reduplication gives a distributive 
sense, cp. 10® 14^* ’ 24* 46®^ Num. 14®^. ^Ir om. the repeated phrase 
here and in 10® 24®, Lev. 24®, Num. 13® I4®^> as contrary to Gk. idiom ; 
reproducing it, however, in 14^*’ 4 ^^^ Num. 7^^ 17^’, Is. 6®. — ^I'ruu] The 
suff. is not recognized by but it is idiomatic in Hebr., e.g. 7®® 

32’* ®, Gen. 13I®. — 7. naiB/n] (Sc crepeiljcrsis, so ^ 5 , prob. paraphrasing. — 
8. mm] ®^B=n3n ’ixi, ’3:m. — 510 * 1 ^ 3 ] CR^=h“i‘? 3 . — Some nouns of 

the form liso depress <5 to ^ in a toneless syll., e.g. nbo-’nwp, bup-'pup, 
ouc-nijup ; B-L. 193. The plur. might be explained as G-K. § 124/., but 
better as an accidental slip. — 9. I’sn, d'dd2, d’b^ii;] plur. of result, 

i.e. threshed wheat, barley, spelt, podded lentils, G— K. § 124 m. j'on, 't7, 
'a, 'v from sgs. with fern, ending, npo etc. ; cp. d’jv 7I® from nji’. For the 
pi. ending p' under Aram, influence cp. 26^®, B~L. 517 ; ct. D’lan 45^®. 
— |m] ^.X., meaning clear from Ar. and Aram. e.g. w’nn Num. 15^® 

— n’pos] from nooa cp. mn^N* Neh. 2’ from nnajs’. The iJoo2=shear, clip 
44®®, rkated to dd*i3 Ps. 86^^ and Akk. kasdmu=* cut in pieces ' ; perh. 
the grain was so called from its smoothness as compared with bearded 
barley, for instance. is near enough as a rendering, though perh. 

not tile exact equivalent, Enc. Bibl. col. 1532. dXiJpa, in Is. 28®® ^^a, 
as *AS here. The AV, fitches^ Ax. karsanna ‘vetch' is not correct. — 
“inK '!? 32 ] (!& eZs ^[7705 do-TpdKLvov, with an explanatory addition as else- 
where in (S, e.g. I®® lo®- ’ 16®* 18®® 27® 37^. — 10. ‘?pt«Da ubxn nss'N “i‘?2«d*i] 
Kalrb ppCbp.d ffov pdyeffaL ip (rra6fjup=bpv^02 ^3«n a smoother con- 

stm. than ffl's. ^ has only and thy food shall be. — for every day, i.e. 
daily, 43®® 45®® 46’-® and inP Num. 7^1 28®* ®*, Jer. 37®^ i C. 26^’ (all). 
— nj; IV nyp] Cp. Talm. B. ZebaUm 74 b nyV nyo na’ns. In Hebr. ny=not 
time gener^y, but a particular time or moment. — ii. muyDn] v.^® of 
measure of water; Lev. 19®®, i C. 23®® of measure in general (all) ; the 
derivn. is uncertain. — 12. nzb^i^n 'vf Tuyi] ‘ and as a cake of barley thou 
Shalt eat it,' accus. of specification, cp. Lev. 6®, Kdn. iii. § 332 k : i.e, 
‘ in the manner of a barley-cake cooked on hot stones, as distinguished 
from a wheaten cake cooked in an oven.' But this is not clearly ex- 
pressed, if such be the meaning ; ? 1 . The suff. may be a miswritten 

form of the next two letters. For my (Sc ivKpvplav i.e, a cake hidden 
under hot ashes, TB subsinericium. — miyn . . . t<’ni] Casus pend., with 
pers. pron. as subj., cp. 9^°^, is om. by (ffiU ?,S, perhaps 

missing the idiom. — nxif 0733] ’?73 v.^® for 'W from *?a, cp. i 7 ^a Job 20’ * 
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possibly a dialectical form, B-L. 556. tin? from -Txjf Dt. 23^*, elsewhere 
Is. 4^ etc., ijn'i’s ; i by dissimilation of the 6 vowel, G— K. § 27 w. 
For the ^itlath form iiam.'i'v stem cp. nbx, Kon. ii. 164 ; the — is 
immovable in constr. st. In v.^® nxs is om. ; here it may be a gloss from 
the margin, ^ om. — So Baer, following Mass. ; it must be, like 

2 m. s. with suff. from ^Jy^v denom. from n:;;, so C ; €r ijKp^^eis 
aura ; the vb. only here. The weakened ending nj for nj — ' may be 
dialectical, B-L, 404. The form is discussed by ]^mbi; he mentions 
the right explanation, but adopts the wTong one, viz. that it~rr^''5iy?j 
3 f. pi. ‘ women shall bake.* Kon- i. 496 f. — 13. .ti.t iSc Kal ipeis 

Tadk \iy€L Kijpios 6 Qebs T(r/)a^X. This title, w’hich is not used by Ez., 
appears again in v.^* and 43^®, also in 20*^ cod. it seems to imply 
that the Hebr. MS. which lay before the translators used abbre\iations 
for the tetragrammaton which were expanded in various ways ; here 
KijpLos 6 Qebs l<rp. points to ' for mm ; 38-® shews that one yodh 

was taken as=mn', cp. 41^® ; and could stand either for ‘jnts'’ e.g. 45® 
dr, or for nmn' e.g. 37^® (&. The rendering here and v.^^ 43^® makes it 
clear that uik was not in the Hebr. text used by dr. Thackeray 
Sept, and Jewish Worship 122. — ndd CDnl> nx . . . shall eat their bread 
as an unclean thing ; the adj. is an accus. of condition, i.e. a tertiary 
predicate ; cp. 24’-^, Gen. 37®, Num. 14®^, Da\idson Syn. § 32 Rem. 2 ; 
Kon. iii. § 327 v. But G implies a better text. — 14. mn' uix nr:x] 0^ 
MiySa/Aws, Ki!ipie Qei Tcrpa^JX. di similarly 20*® [Hebr. 21®] yiTjSajuus, Kvpie 
Ki 5 p:e, but 9® OtjioLi KiJpie, ii^3 Qtfiot of/iot, KrJpre. See on v.^®. — 

It is rare for x*? to stand before the ptcp., whether the ptcp. be 
predicative as here, Dt. 28®^, Job 13®, or attributive e.g. ch. 22®*, Jer. 2®, 
Dr. § 162 n. di 01) pep-iavTaL iv aKodapcrig. ?==rtx2r!2 nxasD ; so Co. Ro. ; 
but & may be merely attempting to give a fuller rendering of the pass. 
(He.) — ‘?ua drU + ‘? 3 . The pointing may be intended to suggest 

detested thing 5^^ etc. — 15. Kt. Q. ( 5 .X. The meaning is 

clear from the Ac. and Eth. — 16. rtnitroz] C with desolation, ct. v.^^ 
where K renders 'oa rightly xV' 3D3. In 5^® d renders aoiD by ny, and here 
evidently confuses •’mo'D with aoiD, Co. 129, however, supposes that G 
here read — 17. nom |yD^] S only the conjn. for lyo*?, as* 

frequently, e.g. 5 14^^ 16®* etc., Co. 148. — The vb. cdc^ in Ez. 

25 times, in Jer. 10 ts., in 2 and 3 Is. 10 ts., in Lev. 26 (and not 

elsewhere in Hex.) 7 ts. Ez. prefers the noun 22 ts., Jer. 15 ts. ; 
Jer. prefers np?? 24 ts., Ez, once (23®®). — Ch. 5, i. nin ann] Is. 49®, Ps. 57®, 
Pr. 5*. — njnpn D'aVjri nyn] Of the two accusatives, the second, specif^g 
the further object, is put first for emphasis ; cp. with 17* 19®, 
Gen. 27®^ Ps. 81®, and Num. 15®°, Is, 26^ ; Kon. iii. § 327 u. v. is 
rendered as though ai’UD, prob. to bring out the sense, by & inrip (? for 
&a-jrep) ^vpbv Kovpius 51 L. D’a!?; fi.X. perh. from the Akk. galdbu ; in Phoen. 
Da!?a barbers attached to a temple, a^a a pr. n., NSI. 20a^® 27® ; in 
Aram, a^j shave. — 2 . n’e'W] G throughout the ch. rb riraprov because in 
v.i® aaT and ayn were counted as two judgements, whereas treats them 
as one. The Gk. translators sometimes deliberately alter numbers in 
for exegetical or harmonistic reasons, e.g. (& lo®^ 41^ 42^ 43®® 
45 14. 16^ — nx‘?Da] Ges. § 74 h. — nan Vn nx nnp*?!] The impf., attached 
without waw, forms a circ. cl. denoting concomitance, cp. 24^^ nnn. Is 3®® 
29^ ; but the constm. is awkward here ; and nop*?!, though recognized 
by ffi, should be regarded as an insertion. Read n^n correspond- 
ing to nmn — nmia^ao] ^ supplies the city; Co. 149. G inserts Kal 

KaTaKavacLs abrb iv /lio'cp abrijs, Kal rb riraprov, to bring up the number of 
acts to four, in accordance with the theory of four judgements. In ( 5 ^ 
the clause is marked as an addn. — rnn^] G nn conforming to w.^®* ^® 
etc. — 6. b nx nom] The Hiph. of nno is construed sometimes with 2 of the 

5 
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person, e.g. 20® Ex. 23 but more often with the accus. ; the 

Vrs., misled by the latter constm., render as though the word were pointed 
noni and she changed, 20. dSc ^ves xal ip€Ls='ti[ii']n') ; the translators, 
of" course, used a Hebr. text which was unpointed ; and though as a 
rule they adhere to the customary vocalization and sense, they sometimes 
break away from the tradition, or were uncertain about it ; e.g. (K 7®* 
(w^’rn for often, or for 29^^) 9® 13^° {hsin) etc., 16®°* 

32®o (TiyN*). — npiy'i'?] Inf. constr. in fern', form, cp. nunx*?, nNn'*?. — ana . . . mpm] 
For the disagreement in gend. cp. 13®° 16®® iS^® 20^® 42^* 4311. 

Kon. iii. § 14. — 7. ]z.] Inf. constr. after |V’, as often in Ez. (15 

times), with 0 in the second syll., not in the first, cp. D?iqp Josh. 22 1® ; 
from pn, supposed to be denom. from jion multitude, a verb which was 
not in use. K6n. ii. 128 f. would explain the form as a noun (cp. 
pTii, I'ni?, pun) from non roar, he turbulent, Ps. 46^, 83® ; but j;?' as a prep, 
before a noun is most unusual (only v.® and Hag. i®) ; moreover, a 
verbal form is required by o'un |d. The Vrs. had iJl's reading before 
them, but render variously, ^ h d<l>op/i^ ifiuv ^ pnnm q'?n S=D9pi:en from 
.t:d ’A=eo quod numerati estis H quia superastis. Clearly the text must 
have been corrupted early, prob. from an original D^^npjD cp. v.®. In 
Ez. ffir translates pen by ttX^^os (712-14A 26^® etc.) or (32^®* ^®* 

etc.) ; i) d 4 >op/i 7 i, again only in Pr. 9®, 3 M. 3®, was chosen perhaps to 
shew that there was something strange in the Hebr., and at the same 
time to hint at the idea of wealth, riches contained in fiDu (For dtpopii'/j 
see Steph. Thes. i. col. 2695 ed. Paris 1831). — 8. un dj] Not recognized 
by perhaps because hardly translatable ; for omissions in 5 see 
Co. 149. For the emphatic pron. cp. un u:n 6® 3411* ®® ; Ges. § 135 e , — 
D'a£3B?D . . . -n'B'Vi] Prob. a sHp for the usual □'aEtt' . . . w.^®* 

See 17®® n. — 9. ba jj;'] Cp. Hag. i® 'n'2 . no ; see v.'^ n. 

6r Kard irivTa }=zh22. — ii. . . . p'] Ez. uses both |y' alone with 

a pf., e.g. 15® 20^®* ®* etc., and jr, e.g. 16^® 21® 26® etc. ; in both 

cases (S renders by dv 6 ' Qv, as here; so there is no need to alter iPR's |j;' to 
— yn:N gji] ? read with €r 16^®. For d:i after |r cp. 16^® 20®^* 
23®®, because . . . therefore also . — Dinq k*?] Ges. § 72 r . — un on] SfE 
i(;i ^ Kdy(b=^h uxi. jjfi*s UN DJ may be repeated from the previous cl. — 
12. For ; cp. similar errors in 16®® vriErcn Lev. 5®*. 

Cr counts lui and uyT separately, and so renders by rd riraprov 

throughout. — nqjN] with 'n for 'n, the e vowel being preferred to a with 
N before a sibilant, cp. QlJipNi Zech. 7^* ; Ges. § 52 n. Some edns. give 
but wrongly, as the parallels 12^^, Lev. 26®® shew ; the Mass, 
requires nirp only in Jer. 31^°. The Orient, variant reads Kal for Pi. 
niTN. (TKopinQ a^oiJs^Diw. — DnnnN pnx unm] The same metaphor in 
Akk. kakkS ittabbaku=‘ the weapons are unsheathed * lit. " poured out, 
emptied,' Del. Ass. HWB. 699 b. From 5^® to 6® the Gk. text has been 
found on a papyrus fragment of 4th cent, containing the diacritical 
marks of Origen, publ. by GrenfeU An Alexandrian Erotic Fragment etc., 
1896. This papyrus follows as against in placing koX rh r^raprdv 
(Tov TrecrovirraL h pojjL^alq. KdK\(p <rov (marked with * and assigned to 0) 
after isinn aynn, and omitting it after n'ltN. See further Co. 86. — 13. 
'nimni . . . See 4® n. — 'npoani] Hithp. with n assimilated, cp, 

371®, Num. 24’, Dan. the -r- is changed to — before a guttural 
with d.f. implicit, for the sake of dissimilation, cp. Dt. 32®®, Ps. 
1 1 9®®. — is connected by the accents with 'Jnm, which, however, is 
generally the closing word in this formula ; hence Kr., disregarding the 
accents, would point 'qiiapq; but the inf. constr. of this word requires 
a further obj., e.g. 2 S. 21®. tlD gives D"pNi=='nGpn\ objecting to Jahveh's 
jealousy, perhaps on the strength of 16*®. — 14. nnni?i nsin*?] els ^p7]/jLov 
only. — 15. 'ui nsnn] For the four words (5 has arevaKTi] Kai drjXaKTT'/i, which 
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do not occur again in Co. suggests nsirai nD& ; but see 4^® n. For 
point as elsewhere. Is. 43^® etc. C seems to have read a word 
like n'jnji. — -"ai F]«n] Again represents the four words by two, iy iKBlK 7 }(T€l 
dvjxov ij.ov=^nDn nnninn; 5 also=:'non. For "n ninanii t:"i fjipnai, so in 25^^ 

wrongly connecting mn^n with n3. — 16. '■n!?j:*n] cannot be parallel to 
in v.^®, because 'mai '' intervenes and marks the close of a period. 
V.i® is thus a fragmentary note, out of construction with what precedes, 
and equally disconnected with what follows. — c'inn 'sn] G ras ^oXtdas 

fMov Tov Xt/xou S ' my evil arrows of famine * ; but if 'sn is right, must 
be omitted, as grammar requires (Dr. § 193). For nra read era, and for 
vn read vm with Kal ^ffovrai. — ?|d«] though ist pers. is pointed as 
a jussive, cp. Dt. 18^®, Hos. : merely a Massoretic fancy for 

the normal Ges. § 109 d . ; but B-L. 279, 301 «. regard the form as 
a jussive. — In w.^*- i®- (& represents the Hebr. text as it probably 

was before fE had become overloaded with later additions. The witness 
of is often valuable in this respect, e.g. in 13^'^ lysob. 21 

20 26b 28b D3'Vi;] cttI smg. US in the rest of tiie v. The 

interchange of plur. and sing, in iiH betrays the carelessness of the 
annotator. — ®r Kai TLfjLcap-fjffofjLal a-e, as in 14^® ; a free rendering, 
FT usque ad intemecionem Ss ‘ and I will destroy you.* — cn] Co. om. as 
unsuitable to isy', and making five plagues instead of four ; but the Vrs. 
recognize it. — n’3n] ®r+/ci;/:\<55e*'=3'ZDa, a conventional addn. 

c. Against the Mountains of Israel, 

Ch. 6. In chs. 4 and 5 the prophet has announced the siege 
of Jerusalem and the e^e of its populace ; now he takes a 
survey of the whole land. He launches his threats against 
the mountains of Israel as contamiaated by the popular worship, 
against the high places where the sanctuaries stood, against the 
idols and altars connected with them. Nominally the worship 
was offered to Jahveh, but in practice it could hardly be dis- 
tinguished from heathenism. Ezekiel was not the first to 
realize the dangers which were undermining the religion of the 
people. Prophets before him had denounced the high places ; 
according to 2 Kings 23, a reformation had been attempted 
by Josiah in 621 B.c., with the aim of cleansing the land and 
centralizing worship in Jerusalem : but Ezekiel makes no 
allusion either to his predecessors or to Deut. 12. It is unsafe 
to draw large conclusions from his silence. He was far away 
in Babylonia ; the one thing which absorbed and excited him 
was the state of religion in Israel as he knew it before he left 
the country in 597. Holscher assigns ch. 6 to a redactor 
writing some 150 years after Ezekiel ; but so far as we can 
judge, an attack on the local sanctuaries and their idols would 
have been beside the mark just before the time of Nehemiah, 
when the circumstances had wholly changed. 

By way of contrast, ch. 36^"^® should be noticed : the 
prophet again surveys the mountains of Israel, and, in altered 
tones, utters a promise of restoration. 

It is clear that several hands have been at work on the 
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present chapter. The original address can be followed in 
and ; w.®“’ do little more than repeat what has 
just been said ; deal with the exiles abroad, not with the 

people at home ; while and stand by themselves, a fierce 
comment on or vv.®‘^®, and no part of the address. 

Ch. 6, 2. Set thy face against] One of Ez.'s phrases, e.g. 13^'^ 
2 i 3- [20^® 21^] (9 times), expressive of his habitual opposition to 
the behefs and practices of popular religion. — the mountains of 
Israel] Characteristic features of the country ; here and 3322 
inviting a judgement, but, in the prophet's later period, a 
blessing 34^^^* 36^* ® 37^^ ; at other times remembered with 

pride and affection 19® 35^2 38® 392* 4 - 1?. The phrase is peculiar 
to Ez. (16 times). — 3. the mountains and the hills, the ravines 
and the valleys] Again in 35® 36^* Mountains and hills are 
generally mentioned when the prophets speak of idolatry, 
e.g. Is. 2^^ 65^ Jer. 2^® 3^* Hos. 4^®, Dt. 12® ; ravines lit. 
channels (oftener in Ez. than in other books) and valleys were 
frequented for impure rites and the cult of Moloch, e.g. Is. 57®, 
and cp. ' the valley of Ben Hinnom ' 2 K. 23^®, Jer. 19 ^®*. — I 
am bringing a sword upon you] Cp. 5^"^ n. The land itself is 
involved in the guilt of its inhabitants ; an idea which occurs 
elsewhere in the O.T., e.g. Gen. 3^*^ J, Num. 35®® P, Is. 24®, 
Jer. 3®, Ps. 106®® ; in the N.T. see Rom. — your high 

places] Hebr. hdmoth, the special name for the local sanctuaries, 
founded in many cases by the Canaanites, and from them 
taken over by Israel and used for the worship of Jahveh, e.g. 

1 S. 9 ^ 2 ®*, I K. 3^ 18^®^*. But the bdmoth were associated with 
traditions and practices which tended to degrade the religion 
of the people, as the prophets saw, Am. 7®, Hos. 4^® 10®, and in 
Josiah's time an attempt was made to get rid of them ; in the 
interests of reform the higher religion aimed at the centralization 
of worship, Dt. I22fi-. This aim was no doubt Ezekiel's too, 
for he seems to take for granted the principle of a single 
sanctuary, though he says nothing about the law in Deuteronomy. 
Strictly hdmd denotes a high place, and the local sanctuaries 
are called ‘ houses ' i.e. temples ‘ of high places ' i K. 12®^ 
13®^ ; but often the word is used for the sanctuaries themselves, 
and such verbs as to make Moabite Stone 1 . 3, 2 C. 2i^^ or build 

2 K, 17®, or pull down 2 K. 23®, are found in connexion with it. 
The derivation is unknown ; a play on the form bdmd, not 
an etymology, is given in 20®®. Probably the word was borrowed 
from the Canaanites, and belonged to the common Semitic 
vocabulary ; thus the Ass5uians used it in the literal sense of 
heights, e.g. bamdti ^a ^adi ‘ heights of the mountains ' KB. i. 18, 
and cp. Dt. 32^®, Am. 4^®, Is. 58^^. — 4. your altars] See 2 K. 21® ; 
formally the mountains are still addressed, though the people 
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in the prophet’s mind. — your ha‘ al-images\ Hebr. hammdnim 
i.e. prob. images of Ba'al hammaa=^A^ glowing Ba*al, a title 
which occurs in Phoenician, and countless times on the Punic 
tablets from Carthage ; NSI, 104. These hammdnim, corre- 
sponding to the ^A^fjLovv€is of the Phoenician temples (Philo 
Bybl, Fr, Hist. Gr. iii. 564) * were introduced into Israel towards 
the end of the 7th cent., to judge from the use of the word in 
the O.T., first here and v.®, then Lev. 26®®, Is. 17® and 27® 
(with ’ashenm), 2 C. 14^ 34^- In 2 C. 34^ the Jmmmdnim 

are said to have stood upon the altars, and hew down is the 
verb applied to them, as in v.® below. The rendering sun- 
images Rashi etc., RV., is due to a mistaken identification with 
the late Hebr. word for ‘ sun,’ hammd Is. 24^® 30^® ; at the 
same time these images may have been connected with the sun- 
worship in the temple, slain] i.e. those slain upon 

you, viz. the mountains. — before your idols] to shew how helpless 
they are, and to defile them with corpses. The word for idols, 
gillulim, seems to have gained currency through Ez. .(39 times, 
only besides in Lev. 26®®, Dt. 29^®, Jer. 50® and six times in 
the compiler of Kings). The root means to roll, but how it 
came to be used of idols (G frequently ctScoXa) is far from clear. 
Perhaps, from the primary sense of something rolled, the name 
was ^ven to an unworked block of stone regarded as the 
dwelling-place of a spirit or demon ; cp. gelU 6 Ui=B, group of 
sacred stones. Josh. 22^®. This is Baudissin’s explanation, ZDMG. 
Iviii. 395 ff. ; see also Gray Sacrifice 104. The pronunciation 
gillulim is merely artificial, prob. intended to express detesta- 
tion ; see phil. n. and 5^ n. — 5. The first half of the v. is 
omitted by G® : it merely repeats and expands the substance 
of v.^^. The second half cannot belong to for your 

bones is out of place in an address to mountains ; moreover, 
the sudden change from the 3rd to 2nd pers. pL (their idols 
v.®3« . . . your bones v.®^) can hardly be original. The sentence 
I will scatter your bones round your altars has a certain vigour, which 
suggests that it may have belonged to v.'^^ see Jer. 8^'^ ; its present 
position, however, is unsuitable, because according to v.^ the 
altars have been destroyed, ftob. the whole v. is a later 
insertion on the basis of Lev. 26®®. — 6. The mountains are no 
longer addressed, but the people ; there is nothing, however, 
to indicate the transition. The v. is secondary, and again 
based upon Lev. 26®®* ®^. — in all your dwelling-places] So v.^^ 
37®® (? text) ; the phrase belongs to H, Lev. 23®* ®^ 

and P, Ex. 12®® 35®, Lev. 3^"^ 7®®, Num. 35®®. — the cities shall be 
laid waste and the high places desolated, in order that your altars 
may be laid waste and ' desolated ’] The repetitions betray the 
hand of the annotator. The second desolated is read shall be 
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held guilty in iiH ; but the latter verb is always used of persons, 
not of things, e.g. Hos. lo^ 141 ; a slight alteration in the Hebr. 
gives desolated, the proper parallel to laid waste : so 2DS5J2. 
In G the word is om. — your idols shall he broken and made 
to cease] The second vb. as in 30^® 33^®, Is. 17^. ffi om., but 
prob. both vbs. should be retained. — and thy works shall he 
wiped out] & om. ; the vb. not again in Ez. — 7. And the slain 
shall fall in the midst of you] i.e. in the midst of those of you 
who survive ; then you will recognize that I am Jahveh. The 
latter is here a conventional expression, rounding off the inserted 
; it does not come properly till v.^®, as the climax of 
the section. And the slain . . . of you merely repeats v.^, 
though slain is in the sing, coll., as ii®. — Vv. 8-10 have no 
direct connexion with vv.^“^- ; they introduce a fresh 

topic, the remnant (v.^^), and the lessons of the exile (w.®* 
There is no need to question the prophet's authorship ; he may 
have added the w. himself at a later time (Herrm.). — And I 
will leave a remnant, when there are among you those that escape 
the sword . . . then {y?) those of you that escape shall remember] 
Such appears to be the construction : ‘ when I leave a 
remnant . . . then . . . shall remember.* But the text is not 
quite certain : the verb translated ' I — ^wiU — cleave — a — ^remnant ' 
occurs nowhere else in this sense ; it requires a separate obj., e.g. 

‘ I will leave of them a few men,* 12^® ; om. the word. The 
following clause when there are among you is om. by S ; but 
the same construction occurs in vM, and may thus be defended 
here. — scattered among the lands] Frequently in Ez., 12^® 20^3 
2215 29^ 3023- 26 ; only again Ps. 106^^. — 9. then those of you 
that escape shall rememhei^ Ez. has no doctrine of a remnant, 
see 5^® n, ; he is thinking of those who escape from the visitation, 
and in exile lay to heart the lessons of God's discipline ; else- 
where the restoration to the homeland produces this effect ; 
see 20^2 26®^ (all with remember)] and iji’-i^ 35261.^ 

In this connexion remember means ‘ call to mind in the present,' 
not ' recall a memory of the past ' ; cp. Jer. 51®^^, Jon. 2®, 
^ch. 10®, Ps. 427 c«.— The next clause but one should read 
' and I will break ' their heart, as the Vrs. suggest. Here Jahveh 
breaks the heart in order to create penitence ; usually it is 
grief or penitence which causes the broken heart, Ps. 34^® 

2 i 19 U7]^ 23® etc. — their heart which goes a-whoring . . . 

and their eyes which go a-whoring The zeugma after break is 
harsh, and only tolerable because some words intervene. This 
metaphorical use of go a-whoring, in the sense of deserting 
Jahveh, was most likely derived from the licentious customs of 
Canaanite religion ; see chs. 16 and 23, and Driver Deut. 339 f. 
— and they shall feel a loathing against their own selves] So 20^® 



36®^. — on account of the evils which they have done^ in short, all 
their abominations^ One or other of these phrases seems to be a 
later addition, ffi® om. the first, which, however, is supported 
by 20^® ; the second has more the look of a scribal note, based 
on the similar idiom in Lev. 16^®- 21. — 10. A 7 id they shall know 
that I am Jahveh^ One of Ez.’s most characteristic expressions ; 
with the vb. in the 2nd or 3rd pers. it occurs 63 times. The 
effect, often indeed the motive, of Jahveh's action, whether in 
punishment or in pardon, whether directed towards Israel or 
towards the heathen, is to bring about a recognition of His 
sole Godhead and supreme power. As a rule the sentence 
comes at the beginning or end of a decree of judgement (e.g. 
yy 13. 14 y 4 . 9. 27 jjio. 12 ; but on occasion it sums up a 

promise of restoration (e.g. 20^ 34^'^ 36^* 37^®^* 39 ^®)* Like 

a refrain it sounds throughout the prophecies. See Driver 
LOT.® 295. — not in vain have I spoken"] The accents in treat 
this clause as separate from the preceding ; 0^ reduces both 
to one, and they shall know that I the Lord have spoken, then 
cp. 5^® n. The shorter form of text, however, is not invariably 
the more original, and in favour of fH is the unconventioni 
wording of cl. b. — ^Vv. ii and 12 stand by themselves as a 
dramatic aside, rather than as part of the address : they begin 
with the formula which marks a fresh section. The sjrmbolism 
recalls chs. 4 and 5, and the two w. may have been transferred 
from ch. 5 ; the threats repeat those of 512-17. — Smite with thy 
palm and stamp with thy foot] Gestures of malignant satisfaction ; 
cp. 2ii®- n 4 . 17 ] 2213 25®. The prophet can even exult over 

the coming vengeance. — and say, Aha I] Cp. 25® 26® 36^. An 
exclamation of joy rather than of pain ; ffi Evye evye. It is 
the German Schadenfreude, the Greek lirixaip^KCLKLa (Arist. 
Eth, Nic, ii. 7, 35), for which English has no equivalent. Unlike 
Hos. and Jer., Ez, betrays little pity for his countrymen ; he 
is wholly on Jahveh's side.— /or all the abominations of evils 
of the house of Israel] To make grammar om. of evils with ffic. 
Of course it was not the abominations which made the prophet 
exult, but the penalty which was sure to overtake them. In 
the language of heat or irony this can be taken for granted ; 
there is no need to omit all the abominations (with Kr.) in order 
to save the prophet's logic. For the three plagues cp. 51^ n . — 
12. the distant the near] So 22®, Jer. 25^®, Est. 9^®, Dan, <f, 
but with the order inverted, as ffi here. — and he that is left and 
he that is preserved] G om. and he that is left, which may weU 
be an early gloss on the next word. This was taken by 0i 
to mean besieged, a sense which is sometimes, though wrongly, 
given to the word in Is. i®, Jer. 41® ; but besieged does not 
suit the present context. The proper rendering is preserved. 
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lit. watched (for watch cp. Is. 26®, Ps. 12^ 32’^ etc.), and so 

the word was interpreted in the gloss preceding it. The v. 
should be compared with Is. 13 ^®. — and I will spend my jury upon 
them] Similarly 5^^ f 2oS*2i, cp. 1315— Vv. 13 and 14 go back 
to the subject of w.^"^ and point the moral : the destruction 
of the high places and idols, and the desolation of the land, 
will convince the disloyal that Jahveh is very God. V.^^a repeats 
the substance of and — And ye shall know] The 2nd pers. 
plur. follows naturally after v.^ but not after v.^^, 'pjj^e 3rd 
pers. pi. their slain etc. does not suit an address to the people, 
and ®r reads the 2nd pers. pi. throughout. Perhaps tl^ was 
altered to the 3rd pers. when was placed where it now 
stands . — on all tops of the mountains . . . and under every 
thick terebinth] has a more original ring (cp. 20^®) than upon 
every high hill . . . and under every green tree (Dt. 12^, i K. 14^®, 
2 K. 16*^ 17^®, Jer. 2^0 3®), which may be a conventional gloss, 
though the latter, and not the former, stood in the text which 
translated : the two together can hardly be original. Like 
the Canaanites before them, the Hebrews regarded certain 
mountains as sacred, and generally built their sanctuaries on 
hilltops. Such well-known holy places as Mispah, Geba', 
Gibe'ah, Gibe'on, Ramah, Nob, Shiloh, and Jerusalem itself, 
were aU on hills, as the first five names imply ; see Jud. 31^®, 
1 S. 75®- 5. 10 2 S. 5’ 52, I K. 3^. Worship under 

sacred trees, believed to be inhabited by the numen, was very 
ancient, and still goes on in Syria ; illusixations abound in early 
literature, e.g. Gen. 12® 18^ J, 35^ Ex. 32, Josh. 242® E, Jud. 4®* 
gii g37^ 2 S. 52^ etc. See Frazer Folk-lore in the 0 ,T, iii. 52 ff., 
64 ff . — the place where they offered a soothing odour] Cp. Lev. 26®^ ; 
place, as in Arabic, may denote a sanctuary, cp. Gen. 12® J, 
22®^* 9 28^^ E 12 J ; om. The phrase a soothing odour, 
lit, ' a smell of rest,' belongs to the ancient terminology of 
sacrifice. It occurs in one early passage, J's narrative of the 
deluge, Gen. and the Babylonian original of the story uses 
a sunilar expression, ' the gods smelt the savour ' {ildni isinu 
irisa, Gilgamesh Epic xi. 160 f., KB. vi. 240) ; both accounts 
describe a sacrifi.ce offered with the aim of propitiating the 
Deity, in the belief that the sacrificial smoke would have a 
soothing effect upon the divine anger. Such was the crude, 
primitive idea; but later on it underwent a change. In P 
the phrase is used constantly (38 times) in connexion with the 
regular, daily sacrifices, which were not offered to make a 
propitiation, at any rate that was not their main intention. 
Accordingly the soothing odour must have lost its old significance, 
it was no longer thought of as appeasing the divine wrath, 
but had become a symbol of the divine pleasure in an act of 
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worship faithfully performed; hence the rendering in (Sc 
oct/xt) evwSla^, See Cray's discussion, Sacrifice in the O.T. 76 ff. ; 
Skinner Genesis 157. Ezekiel uses the term four times; in 
three of them, 6^^ 16^^ 2028, he is speaking of sacrifices ofiered 
to idols ; very likely the idea of appeasing wrath was present 
in such cases ; we cannot feel sure that the same should be 
said about 20^\ where Jahveh Himself promises to accept 
Israel as a soothing odour, — 14. And I will stretch forth my hand 
against them’] Ez. is fond of the expression, e.g. 14®* J527 

(8 times) ; it appears occasionally in the earlier and later 
Hterature, Is. 23^1, Zeph. Jer. 5125 512 Hiph.). 

Ex. 7® P. — and I will make the land a desolation and a desert] 
So 3328. 29 353^ slight variations 2388 321^ 357. The 

phrase and I will make the land a desolation is frequently used 
by Ez., e.g. 15® 29^2 0tc. (7 times), and seems to be based upon 
Jer. 3422.— /rom the wilderness to ' Riblah'] i.e. from the 

farthest South to the ideal boundary in the North ; the latter 
was usually described as ‘ the entrance to ^amath,' 47^® 48^ ; 
but Riblah, c. 50 miles S. of Hamath, is named here instead, 
perhaps for the sake of its painful associations, 2 K. 232® 
256- 20f.^ gLn(j^ g from the wilderness of DiUathah, but 
no such place existed ; the correction was suggested by J. D. 
Michaelis ; see phil. n. — in all their dwelling-places] See v.® n. 

Ch. 6, 3. Kt., Qere (Baer). Normally the pi. abs. of i<:5 
would be nix;: 2 K. 2^® Kt. ; but for ease in pronunciatioii the ie was moved 
so as to separate the palatals g and y ; hence 71* 3112 ^2® 36^- ® 
and 2 K. 2^* Q., the ~ being perhaps retained from the sing. *«;: — 
Zech. 14® or Is. 40*. In the pi. constr., however, there was no need 
to transpose the «, as the short vowel (e.g. in niD)>5) would coalesce with 
the y to form the diphthong ai, hence niK'3,* 358. The omission 

of the yodh in hiNgbi Kt. is probably a mere scribal error. See Kon. ii. 58 ; 
B-L. 582. — UN uii] See 5® «. Some MSS om. un, so perhaps G ISoO. — 
i^ 6 \odpevdifi(r€TaL probably =n?w, so He. ; butiH suits the context 
better. — 4. D3Uon ruiy:i] G om. the verb, and renders c3UDn ra re/iiyTj u- 
fiujv, as in V.8. Elsewhere renders the word vaguely, ri ^vXiva xetpoTroLrrra 
Lev. 26®°, ^SeX&Yfiara Is. 17® etc, ; possibly here 'aon looked like and 
this was both transliterated and made into a Gk. word ; cp. 3I* 72® 
2 i3i [ 36 ] notes. The long vowel in was originally d, to judge 
from the Phoen. "AftAtouve??, *A^5^/4ow'os (=prnaj;), and the Lat. Hammoni 
Joyi, NSI. 104. — An artificial pronunciation, intended to suggest 
As in Hebr. the unhewn sacred stone came to be given the form 
of an idol, so in Aram. was used for stone, not in the natural 

state, but drafted, or shaped into a pillar, e.g. Ezr. 5® 6® ; in the 
Palmyrene Tariff i. 9 N*?‘?3n=(rT'^Xi; Gk. text i. ii; NSI. 334. The 
tm. rolled, blocks of stone, mentioned above, goes back to Gesenius 
Thes., who thought that the word was applied in derision to dei lapidei. 
The Jews, e.g. Ibn Ezr. on Lev. 26®®, connect with mKn 412- is ^ung] 
so recenliy Kr. (5 gives various equivalents; ivdvpufjfiara, the most 
frequent, 14®* ^ etc., etduiXa 6^* ®, diavoT^juLara. ( — oia) 14®* *, ^deX&yfiara 30I® 
cod\ and iirLTTjSevpLaTa 6® 14® etc. The last rendering implies a confusion 
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with ri' 7 ^' 7 V (see 20^®^* ©), and may shew, as Thackeray points out, that 
the Hebr. text was read aloud to the Gk. translators, and the j of D'SiSa 
mispronounced as a {Sept, and Jewish Worship 33. 39). Other instances 
of this confusion in (& are 13® mispronounced as “ny ; 27^ as 

27®° naaa as Tyaa ; 27^® as ni8?jn{D). Some further examples 

of mistakes in <5, perhaps due to dictation, may be collected here : 

6® 'macj 6 /j,d}/iOKCL=^ni; 2 ti ^2 ; 131^ nainn fier •’ 35^® 

(pojvTjs^h^P; 41^® dLaKrjTTTciPssr^pv^; 48^® mm Kai rd ^pos='^n'l. — 6. nJ9y*’j:i] 

as though from ^/c£r’ (Km. JRad, Lib. s.v., Kon. i. 436), a root which is 
only known in one derivative, po'c'' waste. The usual Hebr. for he desolate 
is DC::* ; so point for like ns^n 12^® 19^, Gen. 47I® ; G-K. § 67 

p. dd; Stade § 536 a. — iccmi] 1. ^ /cal dipavLo-dwa-L. om. 

D3'B*j.*D inDJi . . . . . . idc’K'i. It is not always certain that the 

shorter text of represents the original more faithfully than ii®l. In 
cases where fB has clearly been glossed, the omissions of point to 
a purer state of the text, e.g. 5^^* ; but here the three terms do 

not seem to be explanatory additions inserted in an earlier text ; the 
whole V. is secondary, and existed in a longer and a shorter form. — 
8. "nimni] as the text stands, may be taken as the protasis to v.® ; 
but the syntax is cumbrous, and the meaning of 'mmm questionable. 
A temporal clause with the infin. nvni follows 'mmm immediately in a 
way which is contrary to Hebr. idiom, though v.^® has something similar. 
Either 'mmm or dd"? nrnn must be struck out : of the two os'? nvna has 
the support of and ^ ; IT in vobis, probably =i’fl rather than == 033. If 
we om. ’•mmni with we must suppose that the word was inserted to 
form the beginning of a fresh sentence ; then nvnn might be attached 
to the end of v.’, *they shall know . . . when there are among you 
some who survive * ; but v.® has no connexion with v.^, and introduces 
an entirely new topic. To relieve the grammar, Co. Toy suggest nvnn n’m 
dd*?, cp. Gen. 4®, i S. 16^®* ; it is better simply to admit the uncertainty 

of the text at this point. — oD'hnjna] For the ni' of the inf. constr. treated 
as a fern, pi. cp. Ti.'ci'uia 16®^; sometimes in nouns is treated similarly, 
e.g. ■5:nujn 16I®, and ri^'-r e.g. 16®®, and nV e.g. ?i'riKyc^ 35 11 (s.v.l.) ; 
B-L, 253. — 9. D3^ n.'? 'jn3B/3 The Niph. cannot be right, though a word 
beginning with : is implied by (& dfnafioKa, see v.^ n. ] 'IL *AS6 'mna/ ; 
E quia contrivi ; S probably ='*131^3 (Co.). Read 'mnen, and with (K om. 

as repeated by mistake from 3e’i«. Then hk will be the sign of 
the accus., and not a prep. ; Kon. iii. § 288 0. — no om., rightly. 

For nnin cp. Hos. 9^. — for Niph. of aip, cp. Job 10^ n^?p3 
(=n^p,-) for np^p:, and ’svi, for ?on;i (Niph.) Ez. loi^- i®* 1®'; 
G-K. § 72 dd ; B-L. 404. An I'y root Dip, probably a by-form of pp to 
loathe, is established by 20^® 36®^ ?i6^^ Dp, Ps. 95 1® DipK, also by 

the Akk. ^dtu, nakdtu with the same meaning (Fr. Delitzsch Beitr. f. Ass. 
i. 246 and '242 f.).* The attempt made by Eitan Jfouvn. Pal. Or. Soc. 
iii. 137 f. to postulate a sjtxtp || jop, Eth. ^atit=* thin * is unconvincing ; 
see on 16*^. — Dn'nnyin *>3*?] For 73*? at the end of an enumeration, as 
regards all, in brief, cp. 44®, Jer. 19^®, Lev. i6^®- Gen. 91® P (19 or 
20 times) ; Lex. 514 b. Perhaps V may be not the preposn., but an 
emphatic particle, like the Ar. Id, Akk. lu=surely ; G-K. § 143 e. — 10. 
D^irhx] a.X. ; G-K. § 119 n. — ii, ok] With He. Hb 1. (exclam.) 

as in 25® 26® 36® etc. In iS^® 21®® nx occurs in a text which is corrupt. — 
'cf' Ji'3 mjn nujnn] Hebr. idiom requires myn to be taken as a gen., 
* abominations of evils," ^SeX&YfjLacLv KdKttav 0 ; but om. niyn with <!& ; G^K. 
§ 128 c. — 12. niD'] (rwr€X€cr0i5o'€Tat=n^3'' (5^®), which, however, does 
not go well with immediately following. — 13. Dnym] harmonizing 

reads lyn'i. — D.T‘?‘?n] The suff. denotes a partitive gen., ‘ the slain of them 
so Num. 31®, Josh. 13®®, Is. 34®.— nnuy n‘?x ^3 nnm . . . Dnrrn 'b'xt ‘?33] 
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The absence of the conjn. with ^32 is another reason for taking this to 
be the primary text ; there was current also JT ^3 nnni nci rryza 
as represented by ; then came the combination of both in fH. — 
iK’N Dips] G— K. § 130 c; ^ o 5 , but in some MSS rbiroy oZf, so In 

form an inf. Pole! from nu, strictly n'.nu, then by disshnilation of vowels 
ninu; cp. “tn'? from n' 3 , pis’: from ps:; B~L. 475, Kon. ii. 489; differently, 
Barth Nominalb. § 142. The verb ndhit. Pi. nuhhu=* bring to rest/ is 
used in Akk. as the technical term for appeasing the angry deity ; KAT^ 
610 n. — 14, cannot =* from the wilderness of Diblathah,* as 

the punctuation intends, because the second word is an accus.='to 
Diblah,' not a gen. ; 1 . (& Ae^Xdda (so Jer. 52®* 2®* 

4 Regn. 23®® cod.-^) follows IR, shewing that the mistake was ancient ; 
the letters r and d are easily confused both in the archaic and in the 
square character, cp. 3® n. B (edns. Walton, Lee) * desolate more than -fee 
land of Dablath,* but in the Ambr. and other MSS ' and I will make 
the land a destruction and an astonishment from the wilderness of 
Dablath ; ' Co. 140 f. 


d. The End is come! 

The chapter begins with four short oracles, w.^ “•^* s -9. 10 -u. 12 -13^ 
which strike the same note of warning, and pass it on from 
one to another — the end is come, the time is come, the day is near, 
the day approaches. Thus w.^’® partly echo and partly repeat 
vy 2 - 4 ; w^i 2 -i 3 take up the refrain of ; while the last 

two oracles have words in common with the first two, with 
V. 2 , with vJ. The rest of the prophecy, develops 

the theme in detail. How axe these repetitions to be explained ? 
Vv. 2-4. 5-9 seem to be little more than alternative versions of a 
single oracle (Co. Be. Kr. He.) ; Ho. thinks that come 

from a later hand than that of the first redactor, to whom he 
assigns the ch. as a whole. The question does not admit of 
any clear answer ; we may perhaps suppose that Ez. uttered 
several oracles on this subject, and that they have been grouped 
together as a kind of prelude to the longer discourse, 

The reiteration of such terms as the end, the day, my wrath, 
my fury seems at first to connect the overthrow of Jerusalem 
with the final catastrophe of all things. Some of this language 
goes back to the beginning of written prophecy (e.g. Am. 8 ^), 
some of it comes from Jeremiah (see on vv.®*^®* 26 ), some of it 
is used elsewhere in this Book (see on w."^- 21^ ; particularly 

the allusion to the four corners of the earth v.^^ suggests that 
the disaster is world-wide, and concerns more than the country 
of Israel v.^^. Yet, as compared with Is. 24, for example, the 
chapter does not deal with eschatology properly speaking ; 
rather it shews that, in the inevitable course of the divine 
judgements, Jerusalem is doomed to fall. 

Originally, no doubt, the four oracles were composed in a 
rh5dhmical form, which can still be recognized here and there ; 
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thus V.® contains four lines in the 3 ; 3 measure, and similarly 
v>, if we omit the first upon thee with (5 ; and are remark- 
able for their 2 : 2 rh3d:hm. Attempts to find a strophical 
plan in j^ave not been successful, probably because none 

ever existed. In many places the text is corrupt and un- 
intelligible (see on vv.®* and contains numerous 
glosses, a sign of early disorder, ffir gives a different arrange- 
ment from JH in the opening verses ; thus JH 3-5=® 7 ~ 9 > 
iB 6 -g=(B 3-6 ; the general effect in ffi is to bring the parallel 
passages together, 2 in ^ being followed by 6a, 8 and 9 by 3 
and 4. Co. in the main reconstructs the text on this basis, but 
the result only leaves the impression that ilH's arrangement is 
better. 

The chapter stands under the date given in 593 B.c., 
six or seven years before the capture of Jerusalem ; this, 
however, is too early, for the prophet sees the disaster actually 
approaching, as it did in the year 588-7 b.c. We are therefore 
led to conclude that the date at the head of a section does not 
necessarily cover everything that follows until the next date 
is given (Kr.). 

Ch. 7, 2. And thou, son of man, ‘say J adding say with d&Z ; 
this is in Ez.’s manner, cp. ii® 39^’. — concerning the country 
of /. {fThere is) an endf\ The catastrophe is local, and 
affects Palestine : the country of /. as often in Ez., e.g. 

12^® etc. (17 times). — the end is come upon the four 
extremities of the earth] From another point of view the cata- 
strophe is world-wide; for Jahveh's judgements surpass the 
boundaries of place and nation. The use of the phrase in Is. 

(cp. Job 37® 38^®) shews that the earth rather than the land is 
the right translation. The universal, however, passes at once 
to the particular, for v.® goes back to Judah and Jerusalem. 
The inconsistency, such as it is, should not be pressed: it 
often happens that the prophets, especially when their outlook 
becomes apocalyptic, view the local and particular on a back- 
ground of the universal. Something of the land appears in 
St, Mark 13, where the faU of Jerusalem (vv.^^"^^) is connected 
with the end of the dispensation (vv.^^"^’^). Amos was the 
first to announce the end is come (Am. 8^), and from him the 
phrase came to be associated with eschatological ideas, w.^* 
Hab. 2®, Gen. 6 ^® P, Dan. 8 ^^. g26 j j 27 ^ gj; renders ' the 

punishment of the end,' conforming to 21®®* 35®. — 

3. Now is the end upon thee] The fern. pron. refers to the country 
of I. V. 2 , or to Jerusalem understood. — and I will send forth my 
anger against fhee] So Ps. 7^^®, Job 20^®. There is no need to 
alter the text with S ‘ I will pour out ' v.®. — and I will judge 
thee according to thy ways] So v.® 18®® 24^^ 33®® 36^®. — and I will 
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lay upon thee all thine abominations] To the Hebr. mind guilt 
carried with it the punishment of guilt. This pregnant idiom 
is characteristic of Ez., cp. vv.^* ® 23^® ; and the similar ‘ put 

their way upon their head ' 9^® 22^^. — 4. mine eye shall not 

spare . . . pity] See 5^^ — 5 - one evil 1 Lo, it is 

coming /] Ihrobably intended to mean ‘ an evil, a final evil ' ; 
one may perhaps have this sense when the context requires it, 
e.g. I S. 26® one, i.e. a final, stroke ; and one may be rendered 
unique when applied to Jahveh, e.g. Dt. 6^ Zech. 14® (Cant. 6® is 
ambiguous) ; but final, supreme, is too much to read into the 
word here. Moreover, the text is open to doubt : some 
30 MSS and % give an evil after an eroil ; and, following S, 
Toy renders calamity on calamity ; in each case writing question- 
able Hebrew. Kr. thinks that originally the text ran an evil, an 
evil, with the word repeated for emphasis, as in 21^2 [273 357^ and 
that one was inserted by a reader to mark the crowning disaster 
of 586 B.c. No doubt the prophet had that calamity in mind ; 
but the exact wording of this sentence must remain doubtful. 
Lo ! it is coming ; the subject is left undefined, and all the more 
fearful ; so elsewhere, w.®- 21^2 m 30^ 3333 without 

behold 24^^. Perhaps the phrase was borrowed from Jer. 10^^. 
The whole of cl. b is om. by ( 5 . — 6. An end is come, come is 
the end] Repeating v. 23 >. All that G has of this v. is come is the 
end, — it is awakened c^ainst thee] In the Hebr. there is a play 
on the words for the end and awakened, hakkes hekis, which 
favours the originality of the expression ; similarly Am. 8^ 
plays on kes * end " and kayi § ' summer fruit.' — lo, it is coming I] 
See on v.^. Co., after ffi, would reduce ® and ® to the end is come. 
Rather than attempt to construct a perfectly consistent text, 
it seems better to suppose that the prophet delivered several 
oracles on the same subject in much the same language : the 
grouping of these oracles together has led to confusion and 
redundancy in detail. — 7, The meaniug of this v. is very 
doubtful, ffi om. the first sentence, which contains the obscure 
word s‘pMrd, repeated in v.^°, where again G om. it ; textually, 
therefore, the word is suspect. The root from which it appears 
to come means to plait, interweave, as in the Arab, dafara ; in 
Mishnaic Hebr. the verb is used of a basket-maker plaiting 
a round, and the noun denotes the rim or border of a basket, 
e.g. T. Jer. Shabb, vii. fol. loc, viii. fol. iib ; hence comes the 
word fpMrd in Is. 28®, and clearly means something plaited, 2. 
chapl^. And this meaning has been adopted here, either in 
a literal sense, e.g. by ® irkoK-^, which is not quite impossible 
in v.^®, or more frequently in a metaphorical sense, e.g. by 
RV. doom, with the mar ginal renderings the turn, or the crown- 
ing time, for which there is not the slightest authority. The 
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versions and early interpreters only guess ; see phil. n. Smce 
neither Arab, nor Aram, offers any sure clue to the meaning, it is 
possible that the word may be of Babylonian origin. A verb 
sapdm has not yet been found; but in the Amama Tablets 
158. 23. 30 and 43, 4 the noxm sapurtu and the adj. sapru occur, 
apparently in the sense of slander ^ slanderous (Knudtzon,p. 1503) . 
The verb perhaps conveyed the idea of maltreating by word or 
deed, and a derivative might well mean mischief or injury, 
which would suit the present passage and v.^®. This, however, 
is hardly more than a suggestion.* — upon ' thee, 0 inhabitant 
of the landl So Is. 24^"^, in an eschatological context. — come is 
the Time, near is the Day] Usually the prophets write near is 
the day of Jahveh, 30®, Is. 13®, Jo. 2^ 4^^ [3^^], Ob. 
Zeph. i^* Zech. 14^ ; but here the Time, the Day are used in a 
sense too well known to need further definition, cp. v.^^, Jo. 

Mai. 3^® [4^], Dan. 12^, Heb. lo^^. At an earlier period, and in the 
popular mind, the day of Jahveh meant His appearance in power to 
overthrow the enemies of the nation f ; indeed the day came to be 
almost another name for a defeat which meant a victory for 
Israel, e.g. the day of Midian Is. gs, of Jezreel Hos. 2^, of Egypt 
Ez. 30®. But the prophets, as far back as Amos, made a stand 
for a different interpretation ; they insisted that the Day would 
bring, not Jahveh's victory over the enemy outside, but Jahveh's 
judgement upon Israel itself, e.g. Am. 5^®^ Is. 2^2!?. 139^ ^o^, 

Ez. 7^® 13® 36^3^ ]y[3j, 319 By £2. and other post-e:^c 

prophets the word was used with an additional significance : 
the Day was to consummate the overthrow of heathenism, 
Jer. 46^®, Ez. 3o2fl* 38^®- 39®* Zech. 14^ and usher in the 

age of blesse(hiess, 39^^^ 320 rest of the v. is 

textually uncertain. After the Day a word seems to have fallen 
out ; probably we should read ' a day ' of panic, as Is. 22® ; 
so RV., in part following 2 CSU prope est dies occisionis. — and 
not of joyful shouting, upon the mountains] So RV. attempts 
to render ; but the grammar and sense are so doubtful that the 
sentence is best left untranslated. The Vrs. afford no help. — 
8. A repetition of v.^, except that for the end is upon thee we have 
here soon I will pour my^ fury upon thee ; for and I will send 
forth (v.®), here and I will accomplish, — 9. Repeats v.^ almost 
verbatim. Probably w.^"^ and are merely doublets of our 
oracle. — (te/Ao) smites] Not in v.^ ; the Hebr., though supported 
by ffi, is ungrammatical and corrupt. — 10. In a brief, poetical 

* Made by Mr. G. R, Driver, privately. 

f Holscher Gesch. d. isr. u. jiid. Rel. (1922) 105 quotes as a parallel the 
Assyrian invocation' of the fire-god : * may thy dreadful day overtake 
the foe.' He questions, as against Gressmann, the antiquity of 
eschatological ideas and language among the Hebrews, ih, 154. 
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form this v. gives the substance of the prophecy; we. have in 
fact here one of those summary oracles which, it would seem, 
furnished the prophets with a starting-point for their discourses. 
The rhythm at once attracts notice. As the text stands, the 
V. contains five lines with two beats in each — 

a Behold the day I 
b Behold it comes ! 
c Gone forth is the fpMrd! 
d Blossomed, the rod ! 
e Sprouted, the insolence! 

Now a verse containing four lines, or six lines, in the 2 : 2 
measure is by no means uncommon, e.g. Ps. 46’ 48^^, 
Is. 21^, or Is. 4^ 2 i 3 * (see Gray Forms of Hebr, Poetry 167) ; 
but a group of five lines in this measure does not often occur, 
though we find it again in v.^^ if the text is right. Is. 21® and 
? Ps. 48^ Further, the parallelism here is complete in the 
case of lines a and b, d and e, but owing to the uncertainty of 
the word s^pMrd (see on v."^), we cannot teU whether line c is 
parallel to b or to d. The line thus introduces a disturbing 
element into the metrical structure, and probably formed no 
part of the original text. It is omitted by CP. — In veiled 
language the oracle announces that all is ripe for judgement : 
the tree has burst into leaf and flower 1 Lines d and e are 
somewhat enigmatical. The word rod can be applied in more 
than one sense ; it may mean the branch of a vine, for instance, 
as in 19^^ or the staff of a ruler, e.g. Jer. 48^’^, Ps. iio^ ; here 
apparently it symbolizes the royal power, the dynasty of 
Jerusalem, either as an offshoot of David's line (cp. 19^^®*, and 
Is. where, however, a different word is used), or as holding 
the sceptre of authority. The rod may also be a weapon, as in 
Is. 10®* 30®^ and the Rabbis think of Nebuchadrezzar (Ra. 

Kim.) ; there may be a hint of castigation in the choice of 
the word ; but the prophet has Israel in mind, not Babylon, 
and Israel as represented by its chief. Similarly with line e. 
The figure is continued by the verb sprouted, though the abstract 
insolence does not make a good parallel with the concrete rod : 
it is a dark allusion to the ruling class, ZedeMah and his court. 
Again the Rabbis refer to ' the wicked Nebuchadnezzar ^ 
(Ra.), and quote Jer. 50®^ m support of the interpretation 
(Kim., following ®) ; on the contrary, it is Israel’s arrogance 
winch has reached the climax ; the instruments of judgement, 
the Babylonians, are not mentioned tiU If line c 

belongs to the original text, and is not a gloss from the margin, it 
may be rendered so as to fit the figure of the tree, ' sprung up 
is the (? mischief),' the verb as in Is. ii^. Job 14^. — ii. No 
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satisfactory sense can be extracted from this v. The translation 
given in RV. and margin runs, ' Violence is risen up into a rod 
of wickedness ; not from them, nor from their multitude, nor 
from their wedth : neither shall there be wailing for them ' ; 
this is enough to shew the hopeless state of the text. The 
corruption must have begun early, for the Vrs. imply more or 
less what we have in fH. A clue towards an intelligible mean- 
ing is ^ven by ffi®, which renders the opening 'woiAs and he shall 
break in pieces the support (lit, rod) of the wicked ; an incongnious 
clause follows, and the last is omitted. Perhaps the v. originally 
contained something of this kind : ' the branch of wickedness 
shall be broken in pieces, and their tumult shall be brought 
low.' — 12. The Day (cp. v.’) will overwhelm all social institu- 
tions. As the text stands, this v., like v.^°, contains five lines 
with two beats in each, supposing that the fifth line runs for- 
anger (^s) on-all-her-t 4 muU, But this line has probably been 
inserted from w.^^* and in all three cases it is om. by CP ; 
the omission not only produces a more normal measure (see on 
v.^®), but restores the connexion of v.^^ with v.^^a judge 
from the mourning of the seller, there seems to be an allusion 
here to the forced sale of hereditary lands, a matter which was 
apt to rouse strong feeling in Israel, i K. ® ; cp. ch, 46^®, 
I^v. 252®, Num. 36*^. For the buyer and the seller cp. Is. 24^. — 
13. For the seller shall not return unto the (? land) sold] Since 
the time of Jerome the words have been understood to refer 
to the jubile year (so Kim.), when the original owner is to 
return unto the lands which he has sold, Lev. 25^®- ; we have 

no evidence, however, that the jubile existed as a social in- 
stitution before the fall of Jerusalem, and the present passage 
is too vague to prove that it did. The connexion with v.^^a 
goes below the surface : we should expect ‘ let not the seller 
mourn — ^because he cannot recover his property ' ; instead of 
that, the prophet says ' let not the seller mourn, mourning will 
be useless — ^because in the break-up of the nation there will 
be no returning to ancestral lands, property and inherited rights 
wiU disappear.' In this way the text may be explained (Toy) ; 
otherwise we must suppose that v.^^^ is the gloss of a reader 
who saw that, in the coming judgement, it would be impossible 
to carry out the jubile law (Be. Kr.). — ^A corrupt line follows : 
lit. and still in life is their life. How can this possibly mean 
' even though he were alive at the time of the jubile ' ? The 
words must have crept into the text later than the Gk. version ; 
perhaps they are a miswritten form of the last sentence of the 
v.—for a vision against all her tumult shall not return] Again 
a corrupt line, and again not recognized by ffi® ; it is made 
up of words incorrectly repeated from cl, a [shall not return) and 
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vy 12b. i4b ^ — and each man — his life is in his iniquity — they shall 
not strengthen themselves] G® reproduces this in the form ' and 
a man shall not hold fast to the iniquity ((5 eye) of his life/ 
The original text is beyond recovery. On the basis of Co.’s 
conjecture, Ro. proposes for the whole v. : ' For the seller shall 
not return to the thing sold. And the buyer shall not retain 
the thing bought.’ This at any rate gives two parallel and 
rhythmical lines — ^all that fflP represents in this v. — 14. Appar- 
ently the text says, they have sounded the trumpet and prepared 
everything^ hut no one goes to the war. Again we can only resort 
to conjecture. A plausible emendation of the v. is, Sound ye 
the trumpet, and prepare the weapons of war, see phil. n. ; the 
divine Speaker summons His army to execute the judgement ; 
for the idea see Hos. 5®, Jer. 4^ Jo. 2\ and Is. 13-* ; with 
preparing weapons cp. 38’, Nah. 2^. The last sentence of the v., 
for my fury is upon all her tumult, may be original at this point, 
and from here copied into though CP leaves it out 

in all three places. — 15. the sword . . . and the pestilence and 
the famine] Cp. 33^’ and 5^^ n, — in the field . . . in the city] 
Cp. Jer. 14^^. The whole v. echoes the language of Jeremiah. — 
16. In 5^2 the scattered are to be pursued by the sword; in 
6®^- the remnant that escape wUl ' remember me ’ and repent ; 
here the fugitives can only look for some miserable fate, such 
as may be illustrated from Jer. 40^^* 41^®'-, after the fall of 
Jerusalem. But the text in detail is open to question : lit. it 
runs And if their fugitives fly, they shall be upon the mountains 
like doves of the valleys, all of them growling (1), each because of 
his iniquity. This cannot be right. We may turn doves of the 
valleys into moaning doves, cp. Is. 38^^ 59^ ; but the words are 
not attested by ffl®, and may be an explanation of the following 
phrase, after it had become corrupted. The verb in all of them 
growling is used of bears or dogs, e.g. Is. 59^^ Ps. 59’- 
and does not suit the context here ; © rea^ all of them I will 
put to death, S preferably all of them will die, agreeing well with 
each because of his iniquity (cp. 3^®^^.). Originally perhaps the 
V. read somewhat like this : " and their fugitives shall fly 
upon the mountains ; all of them shall die, each because of his 
iniquity ’ ; though it may fairly be objected that death comes 
too soon, if the next w. continue the description of the fugitives. 
— 17. All their hands shall drop, and all knees shall flow down in 
water] i.e. shall be as weak as water : repeated in 21^^ ; the 

first phrase in Is. 13'^ Jer. 6^^, The people referred to in vv.^’^“^® 
seem to be the fugitives of v.^® ; if so, the reading of GS in v.^®, 
which threatens them with death, must be understood as 
anticipating their fate. — 18. Girding with sackcloth, and making 
baldness by shaving the front of the head or plucking out the 
6 
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hair, were signs of hniniliation and misery; cp. 2721 4420, 
Is. 152^* 22^2^ jer. 48^’^, I K. 20^1. They were also accompani- 
ments of moTiming, e.g. Gen. 37^^ Jer. i6«. Mi. ; but sorrow 
for the dead is not referred to here, nor penitence for sin (ct. 6®*-). 
— and shuddering shall cover them] Cf. Ps. 55®^®^. — 19* The 
prophet turns from the fugitives to the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
reduced to desperation in the siege : they spurn their idols ; 
the gold lavished upon images becomes an unclean thing. The 
word marks the extreme of impurity. In the Law it is a 
technical term for ceremonial defilement due to menstruation 
(Lev. P and H, so Ez. 18® 22^®), or to the touching of a corpse 
(Num. P) ; here it is applied to the defilement of idolatry, 
as in v.^® 36^*^ ; cp. Zech. 13^ Lam. Ezr. 9^^, 2 C. 29®. 
The prophet speaks with the horror of a priest. — their silver 
and their gold the wrath of Jahveh] A quotation from 
Zeph. inserted after the Gk. version was made. — because it 
had become a stumbling-block of their iniquity] The gen. is 
objective, ' a stumbling-block which leads to iniquity ' ; the 
phrase again in 14®* ’ 18®® 44^®. — 20. And the beauty of its 

.ornament ‘ they * have turned into pride] Referring to the silver 
and gold of the image, v.^®. JH reads he (i.e. Jahveh) has 
turned] but the Vrs. make the verb plur., and this agrees 
with the plur. vb. which follows, they have made therefrom , — 
and the images of their abominations ' '] fK adds their detestable 
things, a gloss, as the absence of the conjn. shews ; om. — 

21. And I will give it into the hand of strangers] So ii®; the 
reference is to the gold and silver of w.^®* ®®. The strangers are 
no doubt the Babylonians, 28^® 30^® 31^® — ^in Ez.'s mind the wicked 
of the earth (cp. v.®^), or as he caUs them elsewhere ' the terrible 
ones of the nations,' i.e. the most terrible, or terrifjdng nation, 
28"^ 30^^ 31^® 32^® ; indeed fflr by its rendering rots koLfxoU 
yrjs implies that the terrible ones was read here for wicked (so 
Co. Toy). The prophet thinks of the heathen world as godless, 
and of the Babylonians as the worst among them.— /or a spoil] 
So 23^® 25"^ 34®* ®®, but in each case of persons, not things. — 

22. And I will turn away my face from them, and they shall 
defile my treasured (place)] from them, i.e. the Israelites ; they 
shall defile, i.e. the Babylonians, the robbers of cl. b. It happens 
that turn away my face is nowhere else used of Jahveh ; but 
no exception need be taken to the phrase in itself (Jud. 18®®, 
I K. 8^^ 2 K. 20®). — my treasured (place) or my hidden (one)] 
Jerome explains rightly, ‘arcanum meum, quod significat 
Sancta sanctorum,' and refers to the violation of the temple by 
the Babylonians, Antiochus Epiphanes, Pompey, Vespasian, 
Titus ; Kim. adopts the same interpretation. There is sup- 
pressed emotion in the word ; though it is not again applied 
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to Jerusalem or the sanctuary, similar terms of endearment are 
found in 24^^* — enter into it] i.e. the city (fern.). — 23. The 
first two words have been rendered make the chain, on the 
strength of a similar noun in i K. 6^^ Is. 40^® and the vb. in 
Nah. 3^® ; and the prophet is supposed to be called upon to 
perform a symbolic act. In that case the summons ought to 
be prefaced with ‘ the word of Jahveh came to me, saying,' 
or something of the kind ; moreover, the chain is not suggested 
by what follows. But no reliance can be placed upon iH; 
ffiS attach the words to the end of v.^^ reading and they shall 
make. We cannot be sure how the text originally ran. — the 
land is full of a sentence for bloodshed] Cp. 23^® Dt. 19® 21^^. 

however, does not recognize a sentence for, and it may be a 
gloss on the obscure word translated chain’, its omission im- 
proves the sense and parallelism. Then cp. 9®. — 24. Going 
back to v.^^^‘, the v. threatens the houses and sanctuaries in 
the city. And I will bring in the vilest heathen] See on v.^. 
fflPiL om. cl. a, perhaps by an oversight, for both cl. a and 
cl. b begp with words of similar form. — and I will put an end 
to the pride of ' their strength '] So i MS and G® ; iB the pride of 
{the) strong, so STSU ; but the pride of their (your, her) strength 
is Ez.'s usual phrase, e.g. 24®^ 30®* 33^®, Lev. 26^^. — and their 

sanctuaries shall be profaned] Not the temple, for that is pro- 
faned by Jahveh Himself, 24^1, but, as the plur. shews, the 
private sanctuaries on the roofs of houses and in the gardens 
(Kr.). — 25. Shuddering comes!] The noun occurs only here; 
but the root, which means to roll up, can be applied to the sldn 
wrinkled through fear, as in S Ps. 119^20 Hebr. bristle up. 

With the end of the line cp. 13^®* from Jer. 6^^ 8^. — 26. Ruin 
upon ruin shall come] Like the succession of disasters which 
befell Job, see Job 6^. The form of the sentence is perhaps 
imitated from Jer. 4^®. — and rumour upon rumour] lit. report, 
in an ominous sense ; cp. 21^2 J03-. 10^2 5146. — ^^he revelation 

of Jahveh's will is no longer to be communicated through the 
usual channels: a sure sign of irreligion and despair, cp. 
I S. 3^ 28®- This part of the v. seems to be based on Jer. 18^®, 
with elders for wise man, cp, Lam. 2®^*. And they shall seek a 
vision from (the) prophet ; we must supply in thought ' and 
shall fcid none ' ; some would restore the missing word or 
words to the text. The parallelism would be improved by 
reading ' and the vision shall be cut off from the prophet ' ; 
but perhaps the text may stand, instruction shall perish from 
the priest ; such is the meaning of tord here, rather than law in 
the sense of a written code. Priests are frequently associated 
with prophets as representatives of religion in Jerusalem before 
the exile ; cp. 22^®^*, The elders are the men of position called 
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in to advise the king or the people, e.g, 2 K. 23^ Jer. 261^—27. 
The king mourneth] (5® om. the words, and it is^ a question which 
text we are to prefer. Ez. uses the title of king when alluding 
to Jehoiachin 17^^, and to the kings of the past generally 43"^ • 
and to the one king who will reign over the one people hereafter 
3722* 24^ avoids the title when he is speaking of Jehoahaz 

and Jehoiachin 19^, and of the reigning king Zedekiah 12^2 
2 i3o [ 25]^ even of the future David 34^^ 37^® ; he calls them 
prince, ndst\ We notice in Ez. a tendency, hinted at in 
Dt. 1714-20^ to lower the claims of the temporal power; cp. 
Zech. 3^“®, 6®'^^. The head of the ideal community in the new 
Jerusalem is consistently called ndst' ; 44^ may come from Ez. 
himself, at any rate the allusions to the prince in 45'^^* 22 

^52ff. i6ff. 48211. shew that the priestly successors of Ez. were legis- 
lating on the principle that Jahveh alone is the King of Israel 
(cp. 1 S. 12^2. 19)^ (5 goes even further in getting rid of the 

title king ; 17^^ is the only passage in which ffi allows it to 
remain ; in the other passages upxoiv is substituted 3722* 24 

01 i7yovfjL€i'OL in 43^* in the present v. the king mourneth is left 

out altogether. It would seem, then, that ffi tries to enforce 
the theocratic principle more strongly than Ez., and for this 
reason JH’s text is preferable to (5's ; the reference to the 
king has been deliberately passed over ; see Holscher Hes. 68 ; 
Hemtrich EzechielprobL 122 ff. Moreover, JH's reading balances 
well with V.2® ; three classes are mentioned there, and here we 
have the king , the princes, and the common people. For ndst* 
in this sense, ‘members of the ruling class ' (sing, collective), 
not necessarily of the royal family, cp. 21^'^ 22®. — shall clothe 
themselves with terror] For the word, cp. 19'^ (vb.), 23®® 26^® (vb.) ; 
it also means devastation 6^^ — the people of the land] The use of 
this expression has a significant and varied history. In the 
earlier literature the people of the land are referred to occasion- 
ally, and mean the common people, of Egypt for instance, 
Gen. 42® E, Ex. 5® J, or the natives of Canaan, Num. 14® JE, 
cp. Gen. 23^*^2 It is in 2 Kings, however, and writers of the 
exile period, that the phrase becomes frequent, shewing perhaps 
that, in the later days of the monarchy, class-divisions began 
to be more conspicuous than before. Thus here and in 22^® 45^^ 
the people of the land axe distinguished from the king and the 
leaders of the nation, cp. 2 K. Jer. 52^®, Hag. 2^ 

Dan. 9® ; in Zech. 7®, Sir. 50^® [Hebr.] they are distinguished 
from the priests ; or, without distinction from any other class, 
they represent the general population of Israel, e.g. 39^® 46®* ® 
(cp. 2 K. 16^®), Lev. 20®*^ 2 K. 212^=2 C. 33^®, 2 K. 23^®= 

2 C. 36^, and this is the sense which Ez. has in mind when he- 
speaks to those left behind in Judah, as well as to his fellow- 
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exiles, 12^® 332. Then in the age of Judaism the phrase 
is applied, with a touch of contempt, to the unclean and un- 
reformed people of Palestine, Ezr. 4^ cp. Ezr. lo^* Neh. 10®^ 
(plur.). Finally, in the !Mishn^ it means the multitude who 
Imow not the Inw (cp. Jn. the vulgar herd, e.g. Aboth 
ii. 5 [6] ' no one of the people of the land is pious.’ See further, 
Schiirer Gesch. d, jud Volkes^ ii. 400. — 'according to’ their way] 
so with ffirlLSU for on account of their way fH; cp. w.®-®. — 
and by their own judgements will I judge theni] So 23®-^ 44®^ Q. ; for 
the idea cp. Lev. 26®®*-, Ps. 18®'^ 

Ch. 7, 2. ] For the ^ of relation after a verb of speaking cp. 21®, 

Gen. 20^^^ 21 ^ Ps. iiQi. — i’p] ^ Ilepay 2 Hebr. MSS i«2 yp CF, 
inserting the vb. ; 5 freely ' the end is come upon the land of I.* But 
the brevity of fH is impressive, and to read j*?**’ |*p as in v.® rather 

spoils the effect. — nisJD Kt. has a fern, numeral with a fern, 

noun, cp. 40^® n ; G-K. § 97 c : Q. gives the normal Lit. the four 

wings of the earth ; the same idiom was current in Akk., kippdt Sami 
(w) irsiii, Del. Ass. HWB. 340. G here and in Is. at re<r<7apes irr^pv- 
yes TTjs yjjs, ct. 37® and Rev. 7^. — 3, *13 T.nTcn] IB om. ’fix and renders 

iirl 0’^=-;’*?^. In the next phrase '■r2’;n2 is misread '*i3, so v.® [Hebr. 8] ; 
for the confusion of 3 'with 3 cp. 19^® 20®®. — 4. om. the first 
T’r, and the omission gives a 3 : 3 line; cp. v.®. — '3] 12 MSS 
as in V.® ; but normally in this expression thy ways is lie direct obj. — 
For the pi. ye shall know read the sing., which suits the context 
better. — 5. rrj;i njn] The Rabbis take nnx in the sense of complete, 

unique ; thus Ra. ' a msaster complete and unique above all others, the 
destruction of the temple * ; so gum., who also mentions the reading 
of Ub "jn«. The Hebr. for * one evil after another ’ would be nnjj nijN^ njiH* 
cp. Is. 27^®, g^oh. 7®^. 5 implies nnn ; this would mean ' one e-^ in 

exchange for another,’ cp. Ex. 21®®®*, i K. 20®®- None of these 
emendations gives a satisfactory text. — nxn n^n] The ptcp. normally 
requires the subj. to be expressed. Dr. § 135 (6) ; but in this phrase it is 
not defined, and the fern, is used to convey the idea of indefiniteness, 
cp. 12®® iB'Dn, 33®® nK33, 38^® u'nn. The sense in which the phrase is used 
elsewhere m^es it prob. that nyi is not to be taken as the subj. ; thus 
yp in V.® and nv in v.^®, both of which^are mas., cannot be subjs. of the 
<1X3 which follows in each case,-=-6. 5 reads the whole v. * the end is 
coming, and it has brought distress upon thee * (four words) ; i.e. 5 om. 
•fp.i X3 and .1X3 m.i — ^it frequently om. repetitions (Co. 149 f.) — and reads 
p.i as P'it.i. — 7. .ii'ss.i] F here and in v.^® renders by contriiio, 5 by an 
Aram, word of similar sound siphrdyd=he-goat ; Ra. and explain 

of the light and splendour (Is. 28®) of the dawn (Aram, saphrd), hence 
the AV. morning ; ’AS Trpo(rK 6 inj<rLs, which Jerome explains contempla” 
tionem et prospectionem, while he himself prefers to render tne Hebr. 
contrcLctio. ^ gives xm3'?D kingdom, obtaining this sense from Is, 28®. 
The Arab, dafara, it may be added, also has fhe meaning ‘ to go quickly, 
spring, leap in running,’ which may be the sense of the vb. in Jud. 7® 
decamp (Burney in loc .). — toito cv.i 3'np] Acc. to the accents near is the 
day of panic, impossible grammaticaJly. Disregarding the accents, b 
may be taken as a nom. (not a gen.) in apposition to cim, G-K. § 127 g. 
It is better, however, to restore the text .laina cv dim 3np. supplies 
a negative as the missing word, oi ii^ra doptf^cav cp. v.ii ; so Lag. Kx. ; 
then iiDi.iD must=«oisy revel, as in Am. 3®, — onn irr The tran sla tion 
joyful shouting is based on the guess, 'which goes back to the Jewish 
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commentators, that d.\. is another form of ^ joyous cry, of those 
who tread the grape or win a fight. Is. Jer. 25^0 483^ 511^, onn in 

‘ a joyous cry on the mountains ’ might be an extreme instance of the 
objective gen., though usage (Ges. § 128 h) hardly warrants such an 
explanation. To read Dnnn Vy reheves the grammar, but does not 
account for in. oi (xerd (hSLvup is an attempt to make sense of a 
corrupt text. Some Vrs. treat in as lin splendour Ps. 45^ ; so ’A Kal ovk 
iTTibo^oT-qs, 0 and U et non gloriae montium. 5 om., % * and there is 
none to be saved in the strongholds of the mountains.* — 8. 3iipD] of time, 
a rare usage; cp. Dt. 32^’, Job 20® (‘of short duration’). — 9. I'diid] 
ffir 5t6n rds 65oi>s aov JJ sed vias tuas i.e. ’3 as v.^. ^ combines 

both='i3 '3. — n30] The ptcp. without the art. at the end of cl. b arouses 
suspicion : Is. 52® 66® shew the correct idiom. As Toy says, the word 
may be a miswritten form of n3 at the beginning of v.®, before which 
y »_v.4 seems to have stood. — 10. on the basis of reads 

Alotl Tdde X^yeL KvpLOs 'I5oi/ to iripas idoi/ rifjt.ipa. Kuptou i.e. iQN n3 ’2 

mn’ nr mn ppn n 3 njn mn\ CJ’s ^ iifi^pa Kvpiov is a weak equivalent of 
Ez.’s impressive Qvn cp. w.^* — nxn mn] (K® om. ; fern. ptcp. with 

indefinite subj. ; see v.®m. — masn nxij’] om. ; ’A6 i^TjXdev ij 

vXoK'iff. Jer. here renders egressa est complexio ; ct. his rendering 
in v."^. as in — nnon ei Kal ij l>dp5os ijvdrjKev. What el 

Kai represents is not clear ; the combination occurs again in CK very 
rarely, Num. i62»=‘i . . . nx, Job 3i9°=i . . . na, Jer. 2 ®®-^=dk, Ez. 
21 13 [183A et Kat=n3 DK .iDX Perhaps, then, d Kal implies dj or dk. 
Co. thinks that ei is attested as original in by the variant Idob ij 
7)fjt.ipa Kiiefi i.e. Ko (=Kvplov) See Co. 80 f. — ii. ytsn ntsD^ np nonn] 
For'*? mp cp. i S. 22^®, Mic. 2®, Zeph. 3® 'Dip (®r5) ; but in each case 
with reference to a person, not to a thing such as hdd. It is possible to 
render yen nao a rod against wickedness, for the genit. see G— K. § 128 h\ 
but in v.io HDD prob, has nothing to do with chastisement ; the word 
ought to bear the same meaning in both w. ’A dbiKla dviffTri eh pd^bov 
ddeaiaSj 3 q irXeove^ia icrqKev eis Trph<TK\L<nv (noD from ri'a^=incline) dvojaLas, 
3J iniquitas surrexit in virga impietatis, so 5, ‘ robbers have risen 

up to support the wicked ’ — all attempting to make some sense of the 
unintelligible f^l. €c gives Kal o-wrpi^et <TT^pi,yfjt,a dvbpiov i.e, yts'i nuD i 3 b'i 
cp. in ®c 4I® 51® 14^®. — ^There can be no doubt that d-id vh and Dnann k*?!, 
as also nnanD and 0.13 ru nVi, are respectively dittographs. Nothing is 
to be made of nnono. Ra, ^Cim., followed by AV. marg., render ni ' wailing,’ 
as though from nni Mic. 2*; some modems compare Ar. w'aAa==‘be 
eminent,’ so RV. eminency, cp. 0 CopaXafibs iv aXrroh, S iK rod KdWovs 
avTuy, all resorting to precarious guess-work. About 18 MSS read W, 
hence 53J requies. om. the dittographed words, Dn3 .13 x*?!, as often 
in similar cases, cp. vA®fl- represents the last half 

of the v, by Kal 01) fierd dopij^ov obb^ fierd (nrovbijs, conforming to v.* 

=7 |§. For the entire v. Ro. suggests D3iDn (? Sae^i noo (? 
perhaps as good a restoration as any. For tlE’s paraphrase, ‘ not of 
them [nor of their sons, Reuchlin MS], nor of lieir tumult, nor of 
their sons’ sons,’ see Co. 134. — 12. p“in]=unn v.^*. % 'mp p in, 

characteristically avoiding the anthropomorphism. — 13. on'n □"nn niyi] 
Perhaps a miscopied form of the line ui^n i3ij;3 i^'ki. ^ renders freely, 

‘ and again there is no life in their life,* inserting a negative, as in 
— 'iJiDn ‘?3 Vx pm '3] A corrupt repetition of njiDn ‘?3 pnn in v.^®^, 
cp. v. 14 ^.— ipmn' nh mm uij ;3 e^^xi] ^ Kai dvOpoyiros iv bpSaXfi^ abroO 
ob Kpar^aei i.e. p'm' vh inm pyn b^^xi (cf. Zech. 5®, Ps. 72’), FT et vir in 
niquitate viae suae non confortabitur, neither Vm. recognizing the suff. 
in ipj;3 ii®, ; the Hiph. implied by (K’s /tpanjcret, and ^ ; ‘ hold fast,’ is 
an improvement on the Hithp. of fH. Ro. conjectures for the whole 
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V. p'ln: tl*? n|ipni 3 ib'’ «■? nsccn iDisn 'd ; Co. for the last line 

P'ln' K? 1SD3 p3p2 mipni. Toy renders ‘ and no one shall strengthen his 
life by iniquity * i.e. P'm' in'n p?n ; but '2 p'inn means ' lay hold 
on, seize upon, retain,' not ' strengthen by . . . ' — 14. n’pJ?] There 

is no such word as Hipj'?=:' trumpet.* The text seems to have been 
influenced by Jer. 6^ j-ip^zi ‘ And in Teko‘a sound ye the 

trumpet.* 2 MSS fijr liakTrLtrarc iv (rdXinyyL ElT canite tuba treat the 
vb. as imperat., cp. Hos. 5®, Jer. 4®, Jo. 2^. Co. suggests j^ipji? 

* sound continually,* with the inf. abs. as in Is. 6® ; but the Vrs. imply 

so Ro. He. Similarly though reading the vb. as 

psrf- — r^'7I] intends the vb. to be inf. abs., anomalously for pm, 
after the preceding perf . ; but * they have prepared every thin g ' is a 
weak and prosaic remark in such an impassioned speech (Jahn). 
Again (!5 writes an imperat., Kpivare to. (rv/iiravTa, but confuses irz" with 
lan; the same confusion occurs in Ps. Sol. 8^^ iKpive for TfOLfia^e (pi for 
p3n) ; cp. 23®® ipaKodK 36^® Kal yevpT^a-u for 3 confused with i by G. ’A8 
iroi/ida-are, Co., following his restoration of the preceding cl., emends 
137 ^^'371 ‘ and prepare continually.* But the corruption prob. goes 
deeper. On the basis of C*s * preparing instruments of weapons 
(xrT UD3 I'JpnD), and there is none that goes to battle,* Ro. proposes 
n^jnpp '‘?3 u'*3ni ' and prepare weapons of war * ; it is not difficult to see 
in fE’s iSn’pKi a dittogr. of ‘?3n p'. G® om. misn "rx wn '3, but the 
sentence is wanted here (Co.). — 15. pira] G takes over rTcn*?2 from v.^^, 
6 Tr 6 Xefji.os iv popL<paig. i^taBev, Some would read pnc, but G and G do not 
necessarily imply tins. — G awreXiaeL G nu’S's*' Co. : a 

needless change. — 16. vm . , . For the construction cp. 3^^ n. 

The Ifal of ti‘?3 only here. — ^nv«jn ur3] 1. nVih cm'|. This lies behind G^ 
ws Tr€p(,a-T€pal iieXerTjrl Kdl (for pi^XeTTjriKal 6 =meditantes, Jer.), cp. Is. 38^*, 
where runx is rendered fieXerCj , — ^morr d'^z] The grammar alone, mas. 
subj. with fern, ptcp., arouses suspicion. G® Trdvras aTro/frej'w=n'aK c^3. 

The whole v. may be read wis’ nb nnnn hv vm iss^si 

myn ; but they shall be upon the mountains is a poor expression ; 
and Jahn would om. vm as a scribal attempt to improve the con- 
struction of a text already injured. No confidence can be placed in 
any restoration. — 17. o’d njs^n] For the accus. of specification cp. Jer. 
q 17 1317^ Jo. 4I® ; G— K. § iiy^r. G paraphrases p.oXwBi^ovTai vypaa-las, 
referred to by Ephrem Syrus as a reading of * the Hebrew * (1) ; see 
Co. 146. G5 follow fH. — 18. amjrx-i ‘?33] G=i!'kt !?3 cp. Jer. 48®^ — 

19. riM' m:^] G paraphrases with the unusual word i/TrepopBrja-erat, all 
the more remarkable because in v.^o is rendered ets dKaBapulav. 
Co. 102. — Dn'525 for nn'^a, cp. Barth Nominalb. 21 ; B-L. 240, 588. — 

20. vny ’3S] G loosely iKXeKTd Kda-fiov, 2 rbv Kba-fiop t&v TrepiBepiArtav avrSiv 

=Dn^7 so «S. — ?!!?*;?'] Pausal form with za^ef ^tou. Vrs. G 

* she has made it*=iJ=iPv^ or cp. i5*=’n?736 «. — Prophetic 

pf., cp. vnnn v.^^. — 21. pt<n The adj. in constr.' st. before a gen. 

to denote the superlative degree, cp. v.®^ Q'n G-K. § 132c; 133 A. 
G r. XoLfLois r. 7^5 may =pi«n 'snj;, but G may be merely thinMng of 
Ez.*s usual D'un 'sny ; there is no need to alter the text. — m‘?ST)] Q, 

with mas. suff., as vnnn, better than Kt. — 22. p2s] Of wealth 

hidden or stored up, Ps. 17^^ Pr. 13®®, Job G r^v iTri<fKoirTjv /toi/, 

as though came from nas. — ^ ik 3 i , . . i77ni . . . 'nsom] Against normal 
usage, Co. takes the vbs. as pfs. with weak waw, * and I have turned 
away . . . and they have defiled - - . and entered,* making the two 
latter vbs. refer to the Israelites defiling the temple by their idolatry ; 
and he om. o'sna as a misplaced form of ’sny (for in v.®i. G’s 
K, el<r€Xe{)< 70 VT(LL eis aird dfpvXdicTtas hardly =D’sna n3 1X31, for D'S'“i3 was not 
in G’s text, dpvXaKrm being merely a descriptive addition ; but c'sna 
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(Kt.°^ c’ljnss ? O'i'is breaches) is wanted here. For gives k, iiiavomiv, 

which may represent i«an] (so Co. Be.), since in cl. b and v.21 is 
rendered k. ^e^TjXtbaoimv (krra. The three-fold however, is impressive. 
23. p'.Finn niri’] In i K. 6^1 Kt. nip'fil Q. mpw-], of the golden chains 
before the inner sanctuary ; in Is. 40^* nipn-i. (& k. TroLT/ja-ova-L <f>vpfi6p 
‘and they shall make coirfusion/ ‘and they shall pass through the 
bricks/ prob. a corruption of ‘ and they shall act with violence ’ (Co. 
156), free renderings of jsB, like !Er's fac conclusionem ; % and Jews 
render ‘ chains.’ Kr. proposes piflsn or better pW5 from p^!5 
i6^®=Akk. hutdku ‘ cut down.’ Co. pip;?5 — q’di aai^D] ^Ic 'K(3luiv = 
D'D>', cp. 9®, KpL<r€(t}s aifjidrtav. — 24. '939!?^] as often vocalizes 
A', diroarp^^w, so S here ; cp. ®r 12®® 16^^ 23®’* 34^® ; but Karak^crel 

26^® ; a.Tro\G> 30!®- ; a.<f>avLU} 34®®. — n'l;; p^j] 1. ojy pxJ. K, however, 

implying the existence of matres lectionis in the Hebr. text of the 
time ; Co. 128. — after the analogy of the strong vb. for 
Niph. of cp. 22^®; hni 25®, Gr-K. § 6yg, u. — on^ipp] is pointed as 
Pi. ptcp. 'they who sanctify them'; but 1. onv^pp ; G— K. p. 272^. — 
25. map] For the vb. cp. Is. 38^® roll up, hence TSp Is. 14®® etc. porcu- 
pine. ®r i^LXncjids confusing map with (O') maa ; but ’A 0 (Tvvoxh S advimLa. 
For ^’s frequent confusion of t with i cp. 13® iv iroLLSelg., 16'^ ttSXcis 
T r6\e(j3v, 20*^® 7}yoijfi€pov etc. After map 1. nxn or «3n for Herrm. 
conjectures mpa for map, and refers to Is. 10®. — 26. nin] Only 
again Is. 47^^, instead of the usual form mn=: chasm, then figuratively 
destruction, from nin lit. to fall ; both in Ar. and in 83^:. nouns with this 
meaning are developed from the root, ffir, not understanding the word, 
transliterates with ingenuity oM iiri oltal, cp. 3^* 6^ notes. — itppai] 
Ehrlich follovred by He. alters to cp. Jo. (but ?). Co. keeps 

ie?p2i, but inserts insd' or pw after N'aJD. — 27. caaiD] on account of 
their way ; for p innao i6®^ 35I1, rtJtsr 4520, ® 

rds odoOs a&rojy 3L«Sir=D3m3. 

e . The Vision of Idolatries in the Temple ; Punishment 
BY Slaughter and Fire; the final Departure of 
Jahveh from the Sanctuary, Chs. 8-1 1. 

A fresh date marks the beginning of another section of the 
Book. The main topics of chs. 8-11 form a connected whole. 
(a) The prophet is transported in vision from Babylonia to 
Jerusalem 8^"^, and (6) shewn the idolatrous worship going on 
in the temple itself 8^“^®. Then (c) he witnesses the approach 
of the supernatural ministers of punishment : one is to set a 
mark upon the godly, the others are charged with putting the 
idolaters to death 9^“^^ ; (d) the former is told to strew fire 
upon the city lo^*'^. Finally (e) Jahveh, on His throne supported 
by the cherubim, takes His solemn departure from the temple, 
and the prophet is carried back to Chaldaea The last 

section of the Book provides the coimterpart of (e) : the prophet 
sees the return of Jahveh to take up His abode in the restored 
temple 43^'®. 

Such may be considered the nucleus of these chapters. 
But additions have been made to it, possibly by the prophet 
himself, possibly also by later hands. Thus {/) in 
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appears a description of the heavenly throne, repeating many 
det^s of ch. I. (g) In 10^® -j-he cherubim make movements 
as if about to depart, though the actual departure does not 
occur till ii 22-25 . apparently the passage has been inserted 
at this point owing to the addition of {h) which introduces 

an assembly of twenty-five princes engaged in a mischievous 
plot, and claiming to be the true Israel as opposed to the exiles ; 
the prophet denounces them, and his words take effect with 
awful suddenness ^ prophecy of restoration follows 

yv 14 - 21 ^ The analysis of these chs. reveals a lack of order 
which seems to indicate an expansion of the original draft. 
Stray notes or alternative accounts bearing on this vision were 
current, we may suppose, and room was made for them in 
chs. 8-1 1. Thus {h) must be one of such insertions, for according 
to 9^"^^ the ungodly have been extirpated and the city 
reduced to ashes ; (/) may have been suggested by 8^ ; and 
(h) because the scene is the same as in (b). 

Ch. 8 , I. And it came to pass in the sixth year, in the sixth 
month, on the fifth day of the month] i.e. Aug.-Sept. 592-1 b.c. ; 

reads the fifth month i.e. July-Aug. The last date mentioned 
is June-July 593-2, a year and two months earlier. It 
has been suggested that the present date was arrived at by an 
editor, who ^.dded the 7 days of 3^® to the 390 of 4®* i.e. 397 days 
in all. But a year and two months=4i3 days, 16 too many ; 
or, if we follow ffi, a year and one month=383 days, 14 too 
few ; moreover, no reliance can be placed upon the number 
in 4®' ®. Probably, then, Ez. himself was responsible for the 
date. Nothing is gained by adopting C 5 's alteration : the 
fifth month may have been assimilated to the fifth day (Toy). — 
as I was sitting in my house, with ' the elders of Judah 
sitting before me] Cp. 2 K. 6®^. The elders of Judah were 

evidently living close at hand in the Jewish colony. These 
elders of Israel as they are called in 14^ 20^* seem to 
have been leading men or representatives of the Geld (cp. 
Jer. 29^), not elders in the official sense of former days 
(see 7^® w.). — that the hand of Jahveh fell upon me] Producing 
the ecstasy : so of the spirit of Jahveh in ii® ; ct. came upon 
me in i®. — 2. a likeness as the appearance of ‘ a man J reads 
of fire {^esh), but (G of a man (Hebr. *tsh) ; the reac^g of (5 
is to be preferred, because it corresponds with a likeness as 
the appearance of man {^ddhdm) in i^®. This was ' no messenger, 
no angel' (Is. 63® ©).* As at the inaugural vision, so now, 

* Many have taken the description to refer to one of Jahveh’s 
messengers, like the angelic guide in 40®. So Hans Schmidt in his com- 
mentary Hesekiel (1923) 404 and in Eucharisterion (1923) i. 125. But 
40® describes a being of inferior splendour. 
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it is Jahveh Himself in human form, glowing with supernatural 
splendour, who appears to the prophet, and speaks to him 
(note my sanciuary v.®, to provoke me and announces the 
hour of visitation 9^. The prophet's perception is^ at^ once 
' dim but definite,' and his language betrays the hesitation of 
profound reverence ; cp. i®* notes, ffi omits as the appearance 
here and in the next phrase, thereby improving the flow of the 
verse ; on the other hand, the repetition is characteristic, 
cp. 10^ 40® 42^^ 43®. Like the divine Form in iP, 

the lower part seemed ablaze with fire, and the upper part 
flashed as the appearance of shining, as the gleam of electrum, 
see T^n, again abbreviates, and reads only as the appearance 
of electrum. But the fuller text of M may well be original, 
though the word for shining {zdhar, of the sky) is rare and late 
in Hebr., and occurs again only in Dan. 12® ; it is a stronger 
word than brightness {nogah) in — 3. the figure of a hand] 

Cp. 10® ; a somewhat unexpected use of the word generally 
meaning image v.^®, Dt. 4^®'^®, Ps. 106^® ; and in P, the pattern 
or building plan of the tabernacle or of an altar Ex. 25®- 4 ®, 
Josh. 22^® ; so 2 K. 16^®, Ps. 144^^ etc. The Vrs. here and 10® 
render as though the word=Zi^m<?ss. — And he took me by a 
lock of my head] In his trance the prophet imagined himself 
miraculously transported from Babylonia to Jerusalem ; at 
the end of the vision he is carried back He makes the 

journey again, also in a state of trance, 40^* ^ ; cp. 3^^- 22 
Such visionary movements are sometimes recorded in the case 
of prophets, e.g. i K. 2 K. 5^®, Is. 21®, Hab. 2^ ; cp. Mt: 4^®*, 
Lk. 4^®*. This is the only account in the O.T. of an ecstatic 
experience which speaks of being carried by the forelock ; * 
and from this passage is borrowed the story of Habakkuk's 
transportation in Bel and the Dragon w.®®* ; perhaps also 

the verse from The Gosp. according to the Hebrews quoted by 
Origen PG, xiv. col. 132, where Jesus is made to say, ' Even 
now has my mother the Holy Spirit seized me by one of my 
hairs }jl€ , . , iv jjLLa rwv Tpiyfiv p.ov), and borne me to 

the great mountain of Tabor.' In Moslem legend Gabriel is 
related to have carried Mohammed by a single hair, and a 
spirit lifted me up . and brought me] Cp. 3^^* ^4 435^ 

I K. 18^® ; and Zech. 5®, 2 S. 18®, i C. 21^® between the earth 
and the heaven. The distinction between the hand of Jahveh 
and the spirit seems to be that the one gave the impression of 
a visible, the other of an invisible agency : the hand appeared 

♦ A parallel from Assyria is published by Ebeling Tod u, Leben nach 
den Vorstellungen der Bahylonier (1931) 6 : the tablet relates how an 
Assyrian Hng dreamt that he descended to the Underworld, and felt 
himself seized by the forelock and brought before the god Nergal. 
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to grasp the prophet by the forelock, the spirit impelled his 
movement. Both are mentioned together in 3^^ 37^. Some 
j 5 nd here two parallel versions, one assigning the movement to 
the hand of Jahveh, the other to the spirit (e.g. Steuemagel 
Einl, in d, A.T, 582). Ho. regards the spirit as introduced on 
dogmatic grounds to soften the expression, and makes Jahveh 
the subj. of lifted me up and brought me, altering the vbs. from 
fern, to mas. ; he would treat 3^2. i4 jji in the same way. 
But it is quite intelligible that, in the prophet's imagination, 
both the hand and the spirit had each its effect upon him. See 
Giesebrecht Die Berufshegabung (1897) 147. — in visions of God] 
Cp. 40^ ; i.e. visions granted by God, the plur. denoting the 
series of visions, as Gen. 46® ; rightly here ' in the vision 
of prophecy/ similarly in 40^. Cp. Milton Par, Lost xi. 
376 f. ^ so both ascend In the visions of God,' and ib. xii. 121, 
611 f. \ Iliad i. 63 yap r ovap e/c Atd? Icrriv. The phrase has 
a different meaning in i^. All happened in vision : his body 
remained at home in the presence of the elders, his spirit 
travelled to Jerusalem. — to the entrance of the gateway of the 
inner court which looks northwards] The word ' court ' has to 
be supplied, as in 42^. This inner court (lo^ i K. 6®®), standing 
on a higher level than the rest, was known as the court of Jahveh' s 
house (v.^®, I K. 7 ^ 2 ), because it contained the temple ; it is 
distinguished from the other or the middle court (i K. 7®, 2 K. 20^), 
which contained the palace ; and again, from the outer court 
(10®) or the great court (i K. which enclosed the whole 
group of buSdings. See the plan given by Benzinger Enc. 
Bibl, col. 3527, edter Stade Gesch, i. 314. The temple itself, 
then, in pre-exilic times had only one court, and both were 
included within a larger court ; in contrast with this plan, 
Ez.'s ideal temple has two courts of its own, and there are no 
secular buildings within the enclosed area, chs. 40 f. 43’^'. The 
present description mentions not only the inner court, but a 
gateway on the N., apparently the altar-gateway of v.®, the 
upper gateway of 9^ ; there was another on the E. 10^® ; and 
probably a third in the S. wall, communicating between the 
palace and the temple, 2 K. ii^®, 2 C. 232®. Each of the N. 
and E. gateways was faced by a corresponding gateway in the 
outer court. There is a distinction to be observed between 
the gateway (shdar), a covered building of some size, like a 
college lodge, and the entrance or door [pethah) within it. 
Probably we are to understand that Ez. was set down within 
the inner court, and south of the entrance to the N. gateway : 
this seems to be implied by v.®. — where was the situation of the 
image of jealousy that makes jealous] We gather, then, that the 
image stood where Ez. was set down, on the inside of the N. 
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gateway of the inner court ; yet he does not notice it till v.®, 
and there the image is seen, apparently, outside the N. gateway, 
in the outer court. Thus the image is mentioned here too 
soon, and placed in a different position from that described in 
v.^. Moreover, the text is not above suspicion. The word 
rendered situation, though used once of a city 2 K. 2^®, properly 
means dwelling-place ; omits it, together with jealousy, and 
reads that makes jealous differently. The sentence, in fact, 
seems to be a marginal note on v.®^, and out of place here 
(Co. Be. Ro. Ho.). — 4. And lo, there was the glory of the God of 
Israel] This is not inconsistent with v.^ : there Jahveh had 
grasped the prophet by what seemed to be a hand in order to 
transport him ; here the prophet sees, in the temple, the 
outward manifestation of the divine Presence, cp. n. The 
exact position implied by there is left undeJ&ned ; it was some- 
where near the N. gateway, v.®. — according to the vision . . , 
in the valley-plain] See 3^^. — 5. Ez. was standing within the 
inner court, and when he looked in the direction of the north, i.e. 
through the gateway, he saw on the north of it, i.e. in the outer 
court, the image of jealousy. Such appears to be the situation. 
It must be the N. gateway (v.^) winch is here called the altar 
gateway, so named, perhaps, because it was the one used by 
the people on their way to the altar, and the victims were 
driven through it ; cp. Lev. — this (?) image of jealousy in 
the entrance] What particular god was represented is not known. 
The word for image {semel) only occurs again in Dt. 4^®, 
2 C. ; but it was in general use among the Phoenicians 
for a statue of a god or goddess, and the form changes gender 
accordingly ; e.g. the 4th cent, inscriptions from Cyprus, 
NSI, Nos. 13, 23, 25, 27. In 2 C. 33 the word is apphed to 
the image wMch Manasseh set up in the temple, called in 
2 K. 21’ ' the graven image {pesel) of the 'asherd ' ; Manasseh 
afterwards removed it, according to 2 C. 33^®. This may be 
the very semel ; to his horror Ez. found that it had been put 
back 1 He names it the statue of jealousy, i.e. which rouses 
Jahveh's jealousy, as the gloss in v.®^ explains. Idolatry of 
any kind was bound to Imdle Jahveh's mdignation, as Ez. 
frequently asserts, e.g. 5^3 1533. 42 i^ere was a 

heathen image actually within the precinct of the temple 1 
Cheyne declares that a statue of jealousy is ' not a possible 
title {Enc. Bihl, col. 749) ; the only objection to it, and not 
a serious one, is that all the heathen figures in the temple 
iyP) would equally incur Jahveh's wrath. This, i.e. the above- 
named (v. 3 ) should be omitted, as connected with the gloss 
v,®^ ; the Hebr, for in the entrance is unique, and perhaps 
incorrect, but some word of the kind is wanted. (K® om. the 
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latter part of the v., possibly by some accident. — 6. Dost thou 
see what they are doing .?] The question and the occasion of it 
as in Jer. — great abominations 'they are* doing here~\ So 

(5®, omitting iiH's which the house of Israel, prob. a gloss from 
the margin. For doing abominations cp. w.®- i7 gi jgis. 24 
3329 43S 4413^ perh. from Dt. 20^® ; also Jer. 4422, 2 K. 2i^^ 
2 C. 36®. — that [I should) go far from my sanctuary'^ The subj. 
is not expressed. We might tr. that they should go far from my 
sanctuary, by offering worship in the outer court ; but it is 
better to make Jahveh the subj., as the whole series of visions 
prepares the way for His departure from the temple, 1122^-. — 
greater abominations'] There is an ascending scale in w.®- ^2* 

Vv. 7-13. Much of the detail in this vision escapes us, but 
the main features are intelligible. The prophet is shewn a 
dark scene of idolatry practised in secret by a company of 
leading citizens within the temple gateway. He is told to 
take them by surprise from behind. 7. And he brought me to 
the door of the court] This must be the door of the gateway 
mentioned in vA ; the subj. of the vb. is Jahveh. Ez. was 
standing within the inner court (v.®) : now he is brought to 
the interior of the gateway, which had a large chamber, or 
chambers, attached to it ; cp. the similar arrangement in the 
restored temple 40^^. Here he sees a hole in the wall, and then 
(v.2) he is told to dig through the wall : apparently this means 
that he is to enlarge the existing hole so that he can climb 
through into the chamber v.®. Having digged through the 
wall — ^in his trance he can perform feats impossible to him 
when awake — ^he sees a door opening into the chamber, perhaps 
opposite to the hole through which he had looked at first. 
With a certain lack of imagination, Co. objects to the absurdity 
of digging through the wall only to find the door of the chamber ; 
he would delete v.’^, and get rid of the whole of v.® ; but he 
does not account for the existence of v.®, which all the Vrs. 
support, ffi makes the action less extraordinary by omitting 
v.’^ and through the wall twice in v.® ; yet it recognizes dig, 
and I digged, so that the relief gained amounts to little, 
Steuemagel [Einl, 582, 596) thinks that yyP and ® are different 
versions of the same episode : according to v."^ the hole is 
already there, while in v.® Ez. is told to m^e it. This is hardly 
fair to the language, however ; the two w. can be combined 
at least as easily as they can be set at variance. Fantastic 
though the action seems, the purpose of it is intelligible : the 
prophet was to come upon the idolaters in the rear, and catch 
them flagrante delicto. — 8. Dig through the wall] at the place, 
we imagine, where he saw the hole. For the vb. cp. I2®- ^2^ 

Am. 92, Job 24^® ; Gunkel {Schopf u. Chaos 140) would give it a 
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more general meaning ' force through/ but without any real 
support from Jon, The door prob. connected the chamber with 

the gateway. — 9. the evil abominations] ffii® om. the adj., which 
may have come in from the margin : it is superfluous, and not 
found in v.^^. — 10. Incised on the wall or carved in relief, the 
prophet sees the objects of this idolatrous worship. He calls 
them every kind of detestable thing, and all the idols of the house 
of Isr. The former is explained, no doubt rightly, by a gloss 
which fflP om., to mean a representation of reptiles and beasts. 
The word for detestable thing {shekes ; cp. shikkus 5^1 n., 
applied to gods of the heathen) is the term used in P for anything 
ceremonially unclean Lev. 7^^, and for creatures forbidden to 
be used as food Lev. ; and since the two visions which 
foUow disclose the worship of Tammuz and Shamash, it is 
likely that here also we have a cult imported from Babylonia 
rather than from Egypt : the figures on the wall, snakes, 
scorpions, mixed human and animal forms might have been 
borrowed from either Babylonian or Egyptian sources, e.g. 
Gressmann T. u. ii. Taf. ix. x. cliii.-viii. The word incised, 
engraved, is used of Babylonian figures in 23^^. Gunkel 
would go further, and identi^ the objects mentioned here with 
the dragons of chaos, especially as the rites were practised in 
the dark, v.^ (l.c. 141). There is no record of these things 
having been removed from the temple by Josiah, 2 K. 23^'^^ 
so probably they were introduced after his time, and indeed 
recently, when ZedeMah and his counsellors were driven to 
desperation by the approaching siege of Jerusalem. Such a 
degraded form of idolatry shews that the national religion had 
completely broken down. See S. A. Cook in R. of 5 .® 625 f., 
and ib. 357. — ii. And seventy men] Probably not elders in the 
strict sense (7^® n.), but chief citizens or prominent men. The 
governing class would be the most inclined to adopt Babylonian 
rites for political reasons (Kr.). Seventy is no doubt a round 
number ; e.g. Gen. 46^^, Ex. 152^ 24^ etc. The chamber must 
have been a large one. — and Ja'azamah the son of Shaphan 
was standing in the midst of them] Evidently a weU-known 
person of the time ; prob. not the son of Shaphan the scribe, 
Josiah's chancellor, 2 K. 222- for three sons of his are alluded 
to in the history of Jeremiah, Jer. 26^^ 29^ 36^® "^2, and Ja'azaniah 
is not one of them. Nor can he certainly be identified with 
Ja'azaniah ben ‘Azzur ii^. — ^This parenthesis is followed most 
awkwardly by standing (plur.) before them, ffi om. the first 
standing, and reads the second as sing., making before them refer 
to the elders. This does not cure the disorder. The best 
remedy is to transfer the preceding parenthesis (Kr.) ; then 
everything falls into place ; and seventy men of the elders of 
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the house of Isr, were standing before them (i.e. the sculptures), 
each with his censer in his hand, and Ja*azaniah the son of S. 
was standing in the midst of them. That before them refers to 
all the idols of the house of Isr* was clearly seen by ^ ^po rwy 
ypat^wv 3J ante picturas. — and the smoke [cloudl of the incense 
was going upl The bracketed word is prob. an explanation of 
the a.A,. rendered smoke, om. cloud. Incense was freely used 
in the religious practice of the Babylonians, Assyrians, and 
Eg3^tians (Meissner Bab. u. Ass, ii. 84 f. ; Wilkinson-Birch 
Anc. Eg. iii. 398 ff., 414 ff,) ; but it does not appear to have 
found its way into Israelite worship before the 7th cent, b.c., 
when many imitations of foreign rites came into fashion, 
Jerenuah is the first to mention it, and then as a costly, alien 
addition to the normal offerings ; he calls it Vbhond rendered 
frankincense, a kind of resinous gum, Jer. 6 ^^ 17^® 41®; so 
Lev. 2^^* 5^^ etc. Here the word is kHdreth, which properly 

means a burning, the smoke of a sacrifice Is. Dt. 33^^ 
if^Hord), I S. 2^®, Ps. 66^® ; and then becomes in P and later 
literature the regular term for incense, a compound of fragrant 
powders, e.g. Ex. 30®^®*, Lev. 10^ 16^2^ Num. 7^“^®*, i C. 6®^ 
2 C. 2^. Thus the earliest reference to kHdreth as used by 
Israelites in worship occurs in the present passage, and, sig- 
nificantly, in connexion with a heathen rite. It was not till 
later that incense came to hold a recognized place in the worship 
of Jahveh. — 12. Dost thou see, son of manl So 47®. — 

are doing in the dark] By omitting in the dark, G seems to make 
the idolatry not secret but open, and practised in the gateway, 
not in the chamber, and to imply that the walls of the former 
were sculptured with figures v,^®. Yet G's representation is 
not consistent, for it includes the sentence ' each of them in 
their secret chamber.' Co, follows G to a considerable extent, 
but fails to produce a satisfactory text ; in the dark is too 
expressive a feature to be cancelled, and it agrees with the 
situation in w.^- ®, and with the saying which follows. — each 
in the chambers of his imagery] Text and meaning are equally 
uncertain. With the least of changes the sing, may be read for 
the plur. ; but is it likely that each of the seventy elders had 
a chamber to himself ? The rendering imagery, i.e. sculptured 
stone, though supported by Lev. 26^ Num. 33 can hardly 
be extracted from the root, nor is it found in the Vrs. They 
all render ' in his (G their) secret chamber ' ; this may be a 
^ess or a paraphrase ; it is not a translation. If the text is 
incorrect, we may plausibly alter it to ' each in the chamber 
of his hiding-place,' i.e. where he is hidden. — For {they) are 
saying] The omission of the subj. makes bad grammar ; a 
slight emendation is desirable. — Jahveh sees us not, Jahveh has 
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forsaken Ms land] Ez. frequently quotes current sayings which 
reflect the state of the popular mind among both the exiles and 
the mifltitude at home. There are some thirteen in all, 9®= 
812 jj 3 . 15 12^^' 18^ . 25=29 33^®* 35^^ 37^^* ^ feeling 

of recklessness and despair runs through most of them : the 
outlook iudeed was hopeless. Jahveh sees us not, cp. 9®, Ps. 94*^ ; 
Jahveh has forsaken his land (cp. 9®) : those who say so are 
driven to seek comfort elsewhere. Calamity applies its searching 
test. The superficially religious abandon their faith, like these 
elders, cp. Is. 49^^ ; and Jahveh afiirms that He has in truth 
forsaken them, Jer. I2^ Is. 54’. But the saints hold fast, 
even in their despair, and turn to God, Ps. 22^ Lam. 5^*^, 
and admit that God was just when He forsook His faithless 
people, Neh. 9^^ 2 C. 24^®; cp. Dt. 31^’. — 14. The wailings 
for Tammuz at the N. gateway. The spot may have been 
chosen for a special reason : was it because ‘ evil shall be let 
loose from the north,' as Kimhi suggested ? The modem 
Ass3udologist remembers that the north had a fatal significance 
in the m5d:h of Tammuz : the summer solstice, which brings 
the annud death of the god, brings the sun to its farthest point 
north of the equator (cp. Jeremias OTLAE. ii. 290) . The prophet 
is still at the N. gateway ; but now he is brought outside the 
door, into the outer court, where the image of jealousy stood 
v.^. Here, within the very precinct of the house of Jahveh, he 
witnesses another outrage : the women sitting weeping for 
Tammuz, in the attitude of mourners, cp. 26^®, Job 2^®, Lam. 2^®. 
We may infer from Ezekiel's discovery that the worship of 
Tammuz, who is mentioned by name only here in the O.T., 
had lately been introduced into Jerusalem. It came from 
Babylonia, and can be traced there as far back as 3000 b.c., 
so that it is one of the oldest forms of religious worship in the 
world, and has not altogether disappeared even now. Tammuz 
(Atk. Duzu, from the Sumerian Bumi^zi—' faithful son '), the 
youthful husband or son or lover of Ishtar, was looked upon 
as the god of vegetation and beneficent floods. Every year, 
at the time of greatest heat, when plants withered and rivers 
ran dry, he was believed to vanish into the Underworld, and 
in the following ^ring to return again ; thus among the 
Babylonians, like Osiris among the Egyptians, he emboched a 
hope of resurrection and a return to material life. The time 
of his departure was celebrated with public dirges (Akk. likUu 
— ' weeping,' from the same root as the word used here) : many 
of these survive in Sumerian and Akkadian forms, for example : 

Alas, 0 hero, lord of healing. 

Alas, my lord, my Damu. 
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Alas, god of wailing and shining eyes. 

He has gone, he has gone to the bosom of the earth. 

Thou hast gone on a journey that makes an end of thy people. 

With sighing for Damu, the lord. 

Has the hero gone unto the far away land which is not 
revealed." * 

Traditionally the wailings took place in the 4th month (June- 
July), called Tammuz both by Babylonians and by Jews f ; 
and the question arises whether it was this a-mmal ceremony 
which Ez. witnessed. A negative answer seems at first to be 
required by v.^, which dates the vision in the 6th month, 
'Elul=Aug.-Sept., or, according to G's text, the 5th month, 
'Abh= July-Aug. This consideration, however, is not decisive ; 
for the period of the wailings was determined in Babylonia 
by the rising of Sirius, and it has been calculated that in Ez/s 
day, owing to the sun's progression, the star would appear in 
*Abh (see KB. ii. 248, 16 kakkdbu koMi ' the bow star '= Sirius), 
a month later than in the remote age when the 4th month was 
chosen for the rite.J But, as we have seen, no reliance can be 
placed upon fflc's reading the fifth month v.^, nor do we know 
that the ceremony was held in Jerusalem at the same time as 
in Babylonia ; moreover, in the vision all the acts of heathen 
worship are going on simultaneously, as though they had been 
grouped together for the occasion. We caimot, then, feel sure 
that the prophet's vision was timed to coincide with the annual 
ceremony. 

The cult was widely spread in ancient times. Some char- 
acteristic features of it appear in Egyptian religion, esp^ially 
in the rites of Osiris-Isis, and among the Phoenicians in the 
worship of Adonis (Phoen. *adon^' lord,' hence the Gk.''ASa)»^t5). 
But it was not till the 3rd cent. a.d. that Tammuz and Adonis 
were actually identified, and then first by Qrigen : ' he who 
is called Adonis among the Greeks is said to be named 
Thammouz among the Hebrews and Syrians' (PG. xiii. 797). 
Jerome in his commentary on the present v. takes the same 

* Abbreviated from the Hymn to Tammuz in Rogers Cun, Parallels 
to the O.T, 180 f. These dirges have been collected by Zimmem Sumerisch- 
Babylonische Tamuzlieder (1907) ; Bab. Hymnen u. Gebete {1910) 10-20 ; 
Langdon Sum. and Bab. Psalms (1909) 299-341 ; Bab. Liturgies (1913) 
97-103. 

t Gen. 8® ; % Cant, ^ ii. Esth. 3’. The Jews kept up the 
mournful character of the month by substituting national dieters for 
the heathen associations ; see TB, Ta'anith iv. 6. 

i See Langdon Tammuz and Ishtar (1914) 166 ff. Fotheringham in 
Langdon ib. 169 calculates that in the latitude of Arbela, N.E. of 
Nineveh, Sirius was rising c. 21 July in the 7th cent, b.c., c. 40 years 
before Ez.’s time. 

7 
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\iew, no doubt on the authority of Origen : ‘ quern nos Adonidem 
interpretati sumus, et Hebraeus et Syrus senno Thamuz vocat 
and he goes on to say, ‘ et anniversariam ei celebrant solemni- 
tatem, in qua plangitur a mulieribus quasi mortuus, et postea 
re\iviscens canitur atque laudatur/ Thus from Jerome, and 
ultimately from Origen, comes the rendering in U here, 
mulieres sedebant plangentes Adonidem, ct. 3 L plangentes 
Thamnus, and ( 5 ^^ Oprjvovcrat tov "'ASwvI, and the common 
confusion of the two divinities, e.g. by IVfilton Par, Lost i. 446- 
457 ; Comus 999 ff. In the historic^ forms of their worship 
they were quite distinct ; Adonis was a local Phoenician god, 
and Tammuz, whose name has not been foxmd in Phoenician, 
came from Babylonia ; nevertheless the religious ideas associated 
with them grew out of a common root, far back in the time 
before the separation of the Semitic races.* * * § 

The worship of Tammuz survived well into the middle ages. 
Arab historians of the loth and 14th cents. a.d. relate that 
the Syrians of Harran in N. Mesopotamia were accustomed 
to keep in the month Tammuz the feast of the mourning women 
{el-imdt) in honour of the god Ta'uz.f In a disguised form 
the worship goes on at the present day among the Yezidis of 
Kurdistan, descendants of the ancient Ass5nians, the emblem 
of whose rite is a bronze peacock (in Gk., raws), which they 
call Melek Ta’us, i.e. prob. Tammuz. J 

There may be an allusion to Tammuz or Adonis in Dan. 

[the desire of women), and in Zech. 12^ {the mourning of Hadad- 
rimmon), more doubtfully in Jer. 22^® {Alas ! Adon) and in 
ffi 3 Kingd. 12^4“ {oval KvpL€, cp. 1 K. 14^®). § Cp. also Is. 17^® 
{Adonis-plantations), and the pr. n, A 116 n-bakuth Gen. 35®. — 
16. Ez. is now led frorn the outer court, where he saw the 
weeping women, to the inner court which contained the house 
of Jahveh : we are not told where he was stationed. — at the 
door of the tempU] not in the doorway, because the porch would 
intervene ; but in a general sense, at the entrance. The word 
for temple, hikdl, was borrowed from the Akk. ekallu, which 
again goes back to the Sum, e-gal=' great house,' i.e. palace, 
and only rarely temple ; in the O.T., however, it is used more 

* See Baudissin Adonis u. Esmun (1911), a work in which much 
illustrative material is collected and handled with sound judgement ; 
see pp. 96 f. 367 etc. Also Zimmem Der Bah. Gott Tamuz in Ahh, d. 
konigl. sacks. Ges. d. Wiss. (1909). 701-738. 

t Baudissin iii f. quotes Chwol^n Die Ssabier u. der Ssabaismtis 
(1856) ii. 27, 607 f . ; see also Frazer Adonis Attis Osiris (1907) 189. 

t Lidzbarski ZDMG. li. (1897) 59 ^ >’ Church QuaHerly Review 

Apr. 1904 ; ib. 1908, 125 ; Wigram Cradle of Mankind (1923) ch. v. ; 
Luke Mosul and its Minorities (1925) ch. ix, 

§ Baudissin l.c. 91. 
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often in the sense of temple than of palace. The choice of such 
a word shews how deeply rooted in the Senaitic mind was the 
monarchical conception of the Deity ; God has His p<dace on 
the earth, just like the king. Here hekal denotes the nave of 
the temple, as distinct from the porch {^tddm) and the adytum 
[d^lMr), cp. 41^' I K. 6^- etc. — between the porch 

at the E. end of the temple, i K. 6^, and the altar of burnt offering, 
I K. 8®^. This was the place where the priests offered prayer, 
Jo. 2^’. Before the exile the inner court' might be entered by 
the laity, esp. by the kings ; in Ez.’s ideal temple laymen are 
excluded altogether. — about twenty-five menl 2 MSS G about 
twenty men, perhaps rightly, because twenty-five is not a round 
number in Hebr. ; the five may have been added from 
It is true that twenty was the number of the Bab. sun-god 
(Jeremias Lc. 291) ; but this is hardly a reason for preferring 
®'s text. — their backs toward the temple'] The priests offered prayer 
with their faces toward the temple, Jo. 2 ^^ ; these idolaters 
tmned the other way to mark their renunciation of Jahveh ; 
cp. 2 C. 29®, Jer. 724. For the Rabbinic explanation of this 
attitude see TB. Yoma 77a. — and they were worshipping the 
sun ' *] IH inserts a second eastwards superfluously ; CP om. 
In early times the worship of the sun, Shamash, had been 
practised in Canaan, and jjrobably here and there even by 
Israelites ; so much is implied by the proper names Samson, 
Beth-shemesh, 'En-shemesh, city of Heres ; but in an Assyrian 
form it was introduced into Israel by Ahaz and Manasseh, 
Jer. 82 , 2 K. 23®* The present passage shews that the cult 
was revived in the temple just before the fall of Jerusalem, 
with the hope of propitiating one of the chief Babylonian 
deities ; * Torrey maintains that the prophet is describing from 
hearsay the idolatry of Manasseh’s time {Pseudo-Ez. 66). An 
allusion to this v. occurs in the vivid account of the ceremonies 
at the feast of Tabemades given by TB. Sukka v. 2-4: 
‘ when they reached the east gsde they turned their backs 
from E. to W., and said, Our fathers who were in this place 
turned their backs on the temple and their faces towards the 
E., and worshipped the sun towards the E. ; but we, our eyes 
are towards J^." R. Jehudi saj^. They repeated again and 
again, “ We belong to Jah, and raise our eyes to Jah ' ; the 
whole ceremony was a relic of nature-worship, thinly veiled. 

* Evidence of sun-worship in the temple has been found in the name 
pavhar (i C. 26^®), the chamber of parvd of the Herodian temple (TB. 
Midd. V. 3), on the supposition that parbar comes from the Sumerian 
barbar * shining/ S-barbar * shining house/ the sun-temple at Sippar, 
Babylon, etc. ; Gressmann ZATW, 1924, 323, Box Clar, B,, O.T. v. 228 ; 
the view, however, is disputed, S. A- Cook Rel. of Anc, Pal. 134®^ 
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Thackeray Sept, and Jewish Worsh. 63 f. ; Oesterley in Myth and 
Ritual 134! — 17. Is it too lighd a iking ... the abominatioTis 
which they have done here] The four acts of idolatry are com- 
mitted here, in the temple precincts : but the following act 
is the crowning insult, t37pical of that outrage {hdmds) against 
Jahveh which fills the land. The word Mmds commonly 
means violence done by man to man, e.g. C^n. 6^^, where it 
stands for the three cardinal sins, adultery, idolatry, bloodshed 
(Midr. R. Gen. § 31, 5) ; but Ez. sometimes uses it of wrong 
done to Jahveh Hitnself, 7^^ 12^^ 22^® (vb.). — and they have yet 
further provoked me] Though om. by the words lead up 

to the final act of disloyalty. — they hold forth the twig to their 
nose] Some offensively idolatrous rite, the nature of which is 
not known. The word z^ord means twig or branch in 15^, 
Is. 17^®, Num. 1323 and comes from a root==/o prune (a 
vine). Is. 5®. Jeremais (l.c. 291) suggests a reference to the 
magic plant of life mentioned in feab.-Ass57r. h5nnns, but gives 
no proof that the smelling of this plant was an act of homage. 
According to Jewish interpreters, ihkr nose is a silent correction 
for my nose, and T^brd signifies ventris crepitus. Ho. (p. 74 f.) 
would render the phallus. Such meanings, however, are merely 
deduced from the context, which no doubt implies some 
peculiarly insulting act. No help is to be obtained from the 
Vrs. — 18. I also will act with wrath] Cp. 232^ adds towards 
them, which is wanted. — and mine eye shall not spare] Ez. knows 
of no mitigation ; punishment will be pitiless. See 5^® n., 6^ n . — 
and they shall coil in my ears with a loud voice] clashes with 9^ 
and he called in my ears with a loud voice*, it is accidentally 
repeated from there. The remaining cl. and I will not hear them 
is based on such passages as Jer. Zech. 7^®. ffi® om. the 
entire half verse. 

Ch, 8, 1, ’jn . . . 'n'l] The circumstantial d., by its position 

before the principal vb. !?sm, draws attention to the moment when the 
event occurred ; cp. Gen. 42®®, i K. 13*®, 2 K. 211 ; the ptcp. in these 
cases is used like the ptcp. absolute in Gk. and Lat. ; Dr. § 165 . — nv 'Vy ‘?sm] 
(Gr Kal iyiv€To hr *nm, the more conventional or reverent ex- 
pression. — 2. men] © ofiolafia dvSpSs nioi. ^'s 

may be a deliberate change to avoid applying to the divine Form, 
Geiger Urschr. 343; or it may be assunilated to nKToa 
foUow iH. Kn»x iT’n mm shews that could only have been read 

not jyx which would be written p'x, Co. 128. Ho. reduces the whole 
V, to And I saw the likeness of a man, supposing the rest to be glossed 
from i*^. — The tondess implies that the MassorS. r^arded 
I* as the correct form; with retained in pause, cp. 

Ps. 78*^, and the list of pausal — and in Baer Ezech. 117! The 
final has no special significance ; it may be intended for emphasis 
or ornament, or it may be merely a dip; cp. 21®^ 40^®; 

B-L. 511. It can hardly be the Aram. art. (H6.), for in all three cases 
the Hebr. art. is already written. — ^3. 'rm ns'x3] Here lock of hair. 
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but in Num. 15®®- ®® the tassels attached to the flowing ends of garments, 
ct. Dt. 22^®. In Aram, the word is used in both senses, e.g. C Cant, 
5® nij n'rs ' the hair of my locks/ and (C Num. Dt. Il.cc. ' tassels.' 
Here, however, tlTS render by a different word. Gr om. ns-sa and reads 
'K’xna, /cat dvcXap^v /te Kopv(pT]s fu}v, cp. Bel and the Dragon xal 
eVeXdjSeTO 6 dyyeXos Kvpiov t^s nopvtpijs aiVoO. ’A 9 here roO Kpcunridov t^s 
Kopv(p7]s p.ov (Co. 105). In Num. 15®®** G uses Kpdffveba for nrs, hence 
KpaaireSov Mt. 9®® 14®* etc. — 'h 7 MSS and the Vrs. read the sing. 

fiK-oa. Some would om. as a gloss, but on insufficient grounds. — 
n'C’jsn] Understand, not supply, nsn (Dr. § 209, i) ; or r^d 'C'jsn "!;*yn ; 
in either case the general sense is the same. — nipcr: rrK:pn Sometimes 
a'h vbs. are inflected as n'*?, G-K. § 75 qq, and nip-n may be a careless 
writing of or (so ^T) added to explain n«3pn. G misl ed 

by the anomalous form gives i) cHiKti rov /cTw/t^ou=."rpr! 'c. ^ alone 
does not recognize the word. — 4. t, 33] So in this vision 9® 

loi® II®* and 43® (all) ; but 2 MSS G 3 L ^K"Tr' mr*’ 7)Z3, combining 
the phrase with miT ti3d, which also occurs in this vision 10** ii®®. — 

5. yrv n: nc^] Cp. Dt. 3®^ 4^*. — ^rn] in the direction (accus.), specially 
common in Ez., e.g. 21* 40®* ®* etc. (28 times) ; elsewhere i K. 8*** 

=2 C. 6®^* ®®, Jer. 4^^, jfob 24®*. — nzmn niT?*?] G® iTci ttjv v^\i]p rrjs vpos 
dvaroXds IL ab aquilone ad portam orient^em S * of the eastern gate.' 
G® may have re^ mTcn for nzicn ; but Ez. always uses mp, or variations 
of it, for East, e.g. v.^® lo^® iii* ® 3 ; and the eastern gateway would 
not suit the context v.®. — r:x:pn Vdd] For the obj. gen. cp. Num. 5^®- 
nwp nmo, ®® 'p n-nn; G-K § 128 A. The emendations suggested by 
Cheyne (l.c.) 'c or JV3, and Gunkel Schopf. u. Chaos 141 'ipn 'a cp. 
Ps. 68® do not commend themselves. There is more to be said for the 
latter's further proposal, adopted by Be., to read '?• 'c ns]? jisp. 
It gets rid of the altar-gcd&way. There were many idolatrous altars in 
Jerusalem (Jer. ii^®), and this !?dd may have had one. — mn] Om. as 
dependent on the gloss, v.®**. — more correctly 18 MSS 
Kenn., cp. nju, rn'rt, etc. ; Kon. ii. 165. Grata, followed by Cheyne, 
sugge^ the usual word for entrance. G® om. the entire sentence 
n«33 . , , mm, and thus only refers to ^ ariiKT\ roD Krupuirov in v.®. 
G-®^ restores the missing line, rendering the latter part of it iv ry 
ela"irop€6€(r6at [tre] aOrijv rijr ^Xiroveav irpbs dvaroXas. Cp. G 3 L * at the 
eastern gate of the comer lo, the idol of jealousy in its entrance,' so 
iSt. — 6. nxnq] G idpaKas, hence Co. p'xiq ; but cp. G 39^’ ridvKa^ 

53T US. — DrjD] Kt. cn na Q. For the coalescence of ns, only here before a 
guttural, cp. D3V9 Is. 3®*, np Ex. 4®. — nn tb^k] G® om., and as 
there is no art. with nujnn, the omission is prob. right. G often 
om, explanatory glosses in fK, e.g. w.®®- ®® (pr) 4®* 5®® 7*®. — npm^] 
Inf, constr. with fern, ending, cp. 16®, nsncf? 21 ®«; G-K. § 45 d. The 
absence of the subj, is particularly harsh ; Ew. cps. Jer, 27®® ct. ®*, a 
less extreme case; Synt. § 304a, and see 13® phil. n. Toy would rd. 

* to remove me.' G rou dv^ecdai 'A0 tou paKpvvdijyai imitate 
but imply ‘ that (they) should abstain, be removed.' pm l^al with 
as in II®® 44®®, Jer. 2®; the prep.=/ro?» attachment to, cp. 6® 14®. — 
mpi] G koX iri, ignoring awn, so w.®®- ®®. In the case of the second 
'n tiie context implies the comparative degree, so w,®®- ®® ; Kon. iii. 
§ 308 a. — 7. 'ni< K3U] The snbj. is prob, m.T, who speaks in w.®- ®- ®. — 
nnx nn] The use of inn here and in v,® 'k nns, almost like an indefinite 
article, though occasionally found in ezirlier literature, becomes more 
frequent later, e.g. i®® 9® I'f 33*, Zech. 5^ Dan. 8®- ®® 10®; Dav. Synt. 
§ ig, I. G® om. cl. b, but G-®^ 0 GSIT have it. — 8, nna] G® Bipa. 

G^<l 5 i 5 pa juia. Elsewhere in this ch. G renders nns rd irp6Bvpa, distin- 
guirii the 's of the gateway from the 's of the chamber. G® om. ‘I'pa 
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twice; once, after Tr.nNi, an improvement in style. — lo. n'jnn *?d 

ncnm] om. 'm . . . 'n *72, (S^ supplies a rendering Tci<ra ofioicoo-is 
epTeroO xai KTijyovs, SO 6. The last word f*P^ must be in appos. to the 
two preceding nouns, an awkward construction which suggests that 
n2r:2' s'an have been inserted as a gloss from Dt. is rendered 

Atdrata ^oe\i^//iara by ®r, prob. a corruption of wavTara (Co.)=j*pii' ‘ 73 . 
C pi. j's'.pir. Then npno pass. ptcp. sing, with a compound subj. may 
be explained as 2^° n. There is no need to get nd of yptp (Ro.) . — 
Tpn *?;’] G eV airrou, but with no antecedent. — 3'2D 3 ' 3 d] Cp. 37® and 
frequently in chs. 40-43, 2 C. 4®. The second kijk\(p is inserted in the 
marg. of <5®. — ii. inutx''] Texovtas, so in G^ here 'U^ovias . — 
n'2 in-ffipo c’xi] Cp. 9® 40® 47®, Zech. 8^; Dr. § 159. only here and 

2 C. 261® for censers; P uses n;?.-? lit. pan, shovel, e.g. Num. 16^^ 17®. — 
nnop The meaning of *in;: d.X. can only be guessed from the 

context ; Cj arjiii T vapor S 'athrd column of smoke.* Lev. 16^® 

has 'p ijy. mcp from ncp in Pi. and Hiph.=6wy« a sacrifice, both in early 
and later literature, e.g. i S. Am. 4®, i K. 22**, 2 K. ifii®* 1®, Ex. 30®°, 

Lev. 2». In ch. 16^® 23*1 'p denotes a perfume; so Pr. 27®. By a natural 
extension 'p came to mean both the smoke and the powder which produced 
it, e.g. Ex. 30®’, Lev. 16^®, sometimes C'od 'p Ex. 25* 30’. Phoen. uses 
the same word, e.g. NSJ. 44*. In Akk. the form is ^utrinnu. — 12. 

(5 om. add <S 5 €=n 9 , conforming to w.®* *A 0 iv tQ crK&rei 

S iv (JKoreLvtp , — mnn v»] Cp- Lev. 26^ n-DiPD px }| nasD ; Num. 33®* 
Dp^?co {( cuoD? 'dVs ; Pr. 25^^ ^iD 3 nV$^ ; these passages imply that 
was some kind of figured stone or carving. The root, however, does 
not=s' to carve,* as its use in Aram, and late Hebr. shews : «3 d, n3b=s 
‘ to look out, hope * ; hence 'a is supposed to mean ‘ an object at which 
one looks, which attracts the gaze.* In Is. 2^® .nann nv3iP may perhaps 
have the sense of ‘imagery*; in Ps. 73’, Pr. 18^^ n'3»D is used meta- 
phorically, ‘ expectation, imagination.* The Vrs. do not recognize 
the meaning figured stones either here or in Lev. Num. : G renders 
iy Tip KoirCjyi ry KpvwTQ avrQy, and similarly B'B in abscondito cubiculi 
sui ; G n'33B'D n'n jiTi’to ? =i 32 b^d innx Possibly we should read iiijpa 
* each in the chamber of his hiding-place,* without necessarily giving 
the phrase a distributive sense. — nnoK '2] The ptcp. normally requires 
the subj. to be expressed, v.^® 20®® 21® 33®* ; Dr. § 135 (6). In the other 
cases vrhere Ez. appears to break the rule, viz. 13’ 36^® 37^^ the text 
cannot be trusted. Here 1 . nax '3 as in 9®, or onaN on '3 — nxT px] 
G oifx w 0 Kvpios, om. as 9®, Ps. 94^. — 14. naissn The n^, indi- 
cating an accus. of direction, has so far lost its significance that it can 
stand after a prep., cp. 34®^ 40*®* ; G— K. § 90 5. CIc rrjs jSXeiroiJo’T?? irpbs poppav 

3 L cp. C ‘ which opens toward the north.* Prob. t. p\. was added merely 
to ease the construction in Gk., cp. fir 40^® 46® — D'crjn] (Sc ywoLKcs, not 
recognizing the art. — t^snn] is derived from the Sum. Dumu-zi or Ddrnu- 
zi. In AJkk. Dumu~zi is reduced to Du*uzu and Diizu, The primitive a 
vowel has been preserved in Hebr., Syr. Thamuzd, Arab. Ta’uz ; but in 
Hebr. it is shortened, and the m doubled to secure the shortening. The 
latter feature is peculiar to Hebr. and to writings dependent on this v., 
so (Er Ba/t/toiJs, 7 MSS Holmes & Parsons, Bafipot/s no. 239 H~P. 

Further, the initial d has been sharpened to i in Hebr. and Arab., as 
already sometimes in Akk. Tamuzu, e.g. KB. vi. 90, 47 (the Descent of 
Ishtar) and ib. 168, 46 (the Gilgamesh Epic). The name with the art. T^cari 
is found only here, imitated by G rhv and <3 Thdmuzd G 

This curiosily may have been due to some Jewish scholar who derived 
the word from an imaginary Hebr. root, on the analogy of such forms 
as *TOy, etc. (Kon. ii. 150), and fanmed that it must have been an 
appellative noun which required the article to turn it into a pr. n., like 
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Jud. 6®® ; rri!rN*£f i K. 16®® ; Job. 1® ; ih^n Ex. 23^^. — 15. D^i« p] 
After this, iLS insert the clatise ns w^* . . . hp2n from — 16. 

nns] Accus. loci, cp. bnKn nna Gen. 18^* etc. ; (& correctly M 
rOsv irpoQitpwv . — In IH the pronunciation varies between d^k 
(40’ -IS. 38 -« etc.; I K. 6^ 7’) and (401® '3«). The et3rmology is 

uncertain. If the word comes from the Akk. ellatnu * front * ‘ before ' 
— Elr, prefers Elamtu, i.e. * the Elamite (hall) * — ^the iTTitiaJ vowel was i, 
not w, and c5'[']n the correct and older form ; and this probability is 
increased by ^’s transliteration atXa/t in every case. Then we must 
suppose that a by-form was introduced, perh. under the influence of 

hut, and that survived among the Babylonians, from whom 

Ez. heard it (Kr.). On the other hand, as Toy points out, c^["]x occurs 
in that ^tion of the Book, 40^®'®*, where itl is specially corrupt and 
the architectural terms rmcertain ; so that ^ may be a later pronunci- 
ation of u. See 40’ n. — cnnnK] Cc rd ojrZo-^^ta adrwv, so 3 Elingd. 7^® 
[=i K. 72®]. ®c^-f TF dorsa habentes, from 2 ^oyres. — 

presupposing a form Q^p, Barth Nominaib. § 21 c ; ct. n;:ns % 

ju'N Nn'i=Djrn v.^^. — CjTinnrc] explained by the Jews as a ‘ mixed ' form, 
made up of and cn'innrn ; ^pm. Rad. Lib. 380. But in spite of 

Kon. i. 566 f,, the form is merdy a scribal error for which is 

actually found in 15 MSS. — 17. n'.c-jni 'rr n’27 Vpirr] Strictly n*syr‘is the subj., 
cp.^ I K. i62i ‘?P^q 'n'l ; but here the subj. is strengthened by p, which 
logically is redundant. Is. 49® ofiers the closest parallel, Tr.'ns ip: 

‘ -^y being my servant is too light a thing * ; elsewhere the infinitive- 
subj. is strengthened by i, e.g. 2 K, 20^®. The counterpart of ^p: in 
this construction is whidi occurs both with the infin. alone, e.g. Dt, 
I® 2®, and with the infin. -rp, e.g. Ex. 9®®, i K. 12®®, cp. ch. 44*. See 
K5n. iii. § 406 «. — Ez,, like Jer., uses 'o in a trans. sense, 10® 28^® 
3011 (? text), 43® 44^.' So Jer. 16^® 19® 23 ®®. — csu in TMDirt n4?c’n!?B'] For 

hold, stretch forth cp. i S. 14®’, Jo. 4^®. According to the Massorfi., 
nsx is one of the 18 n'lap ’npn for ’£«. Kr. suggests that JTnDi may be an 
opprobrious term for heathen sacrifices as a whole. Toy conjectures mr 
from ">u, * a loathsome thing,' as in Num. ii*®. (5® guesses ainrol ws 

fivKTTjpL^ovTes, Cc*® avTol iKTsLvovtTLv rd KkTjfia c*js fivKTTjpl^oyres, S xal ws atplevrei 
eitrlv ^(rpui did, tQv fjLVKriipiav airrCsr, 'A . . . irphs fivKTTjpa, airwv, 0 

. . . ets rhv fuvKr^pa aitrQv. S ‘ snorting with their nostrils,' * they 
bring forth the stench to -^eir noses,' F applicant ramum ad nares 
suas. In Palestine of the 6th cent, there could not have been an 
imitation of the Persian custom of holding a bunch of fragrant herbs 
before the mouth when at prayer, apparently to avoid defiling the 
glory of the sun. See Bartholomae Altiran. Worterb. (1905) 947* s.v. 
baresman. 

Ch. 9. The punishment of Jerusalem : the faithful are 
marked and spared, the guilty are put to death. 

V. I. And he proclaimed in my ears] A voice from heaven I 
The prophet hears it, though he is not himself addressed. The 
proclamation is best taken as a command: Approach^ ye 
executioners of the city I It might be rendered The visitations^ 
i.e. punishments, of the city approach, but elsewhere the plur. 
of the abstract noun visitation is applied in a concrete sense, 
overseers, officers, e.g. 44^, 2 K. Jer. 52^ ; md persons 
immediately appear in response, v.^. — each with his destroying 
weapon in his hand] An erroneous repetition of the similar 
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sentence in the next v. — 2 . And behold six men\ Heavenly 
beings in human form ; with the man clothed in linen making 
seven. The number came to be regarded as significant of 
angehc rank ; thus Tob. 12^® speaks of ‘ Raphael one of the 
seven holy angels/ who in Enoch 20^ are distinguished by 
name and duty, cp. 81^ 87^ 90^^^-; these are ' the seven ^gels 
who stand before God ' Rev. Unconscious memories of 

the seven gods of the planets, venerated throughout the ancient 
East, no doubt determined the number and, in the later 
literature, the functions of these supernatural beings. See 
KAT.^ 404 f. ; Jeremias l.c. 293. — came by way of the upper 
gate which is turned towards the north] Probably the upper gate 
(2 K. 15®®, 2 C. 27^) was the N. gateway of the inner court, 
which stood liigher than the rest of the temple enclosure (cp. 
40®^ ; see 8® «.). The N. was the quarter from which, at this 
period, hostile forces would come, 26"^, Jer. ; but perhaps 
a threatening hint is not intended : the N. gateway offered the 
readiest access to the scene of the vision. — each with his club in 
his hand] Jer. illustrates the use of the club lit. shattering 
weapon, — and one man in the midst of them clothed in 

linen garments] Cp. w.®- ^ lo^- ’ ; hence, in apocal37ptic 
literature, Dan. 10® I2®- The colour of the clothing would 
be white, cp. Mk. 16®, Rev. 15®. Among Israelites, as among 
Babylonians {KAT,^ 591), priests and priestly persons wore 
linen garments when engaged in the sacred offices, e.g. i S. 
2I8 22^^, 2 S. 6^^ Ex. 28^ etc. — with a writer* s inkhorn at his 
waisi] w.®* An eastern scribe, both in ancient times and 
now, carries his writing materials in this position ; cp. Hymn 
to Gilgamesh, 'the mighty one who has the writing tablet 
in the girdle of his loins,* KB. vi. 268. The word for inkhorn 
[keseth) occurs only in this chapter : it seems to be a loan- 
word from the Eg^tian, gs^=a scribe's palette. Different 
tasks are assigned to the seven angels. Six have the duty of 
punishing the ungodly ; their office recalls that of the destro37ing 
angel at the Exodus, and in the plague of David's time (Ex. 12^®, 
2 S. 241®) ; and one, furnished with the materials of a scribe, 
is to write a mark on the brows of the faithful. The idea of 
a heavenly scribe was common to the Jews and their neighbours 
in Babylon and Egypt. Representations of Nabu, the writer 
of the Book of Fate, with a stylus in his hand, are specially 
frequent during the neo-Babylonian period ; in Egyptian 
religion Thot exercised the same functions as Nabu : KAT.^ 
404 f . The present narrative must have influenced the curious 
account of tte seventy angel-shepherds in Enoch 89®®®% who 
are to destroy a certain number of the sheep, while ‘ another,' 
ie. the guardian angel of Israel, probably Michael, is told to 
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'observe and mark everything that the shepherds wdll do to 
those sheep/ and to ' record against every individual shepherd 
aU the destruction he effects.’ See Charles Enoch 200 f. and 28. 
Later Jewish interpretation identified the celestial scribe of 
Ez.’s vision with the angel Gabriel ; TB. Yoma 77a, Shabbath 
55a-; — ^Before starting on their errand the seven angels took up 
their station beside the altar of bronze. This was Solomon’s 
altar (i K. 8®^, 2 C. 4^), which had been moved to the N. of the 
stone altar set up by Ahaz (2 K. 16^^) ; the space between the 
latter and the porch was occupied by the sun-worshippers 8^® ; 
so the angels had to stand b^ide the old altar. — 3. Li 8^ the 
Glory of Jahveh appears in the temple-court at a spot indi- 
cated vaguely by there, probably at or near the N. gateway : 
now the Glory appears on the cherubic throne, dismounts, and 
moves to the tlueshold of the temple, that Jahveh may give 
instructions to the seven angels. At the earlier appearance 
(8^) no mention is made of the Cherubim and the throne, but 9® 
rather implies that they were present then as now; for the 
Glory is referred to as occujdng its accustomed place upon the 
cherub {im), and leaving it to take up a fresh position. Whence 
came the Glory and the throne ? From heaven, according to 
ch. I, which describes the vision seen in Babylonia ; but here 
the prophet has been transported to Jerusalem ; and we may 
well imagine, with the 5E and the Jewish commentators on this 
verse, that the Glory came from the inner sanctuary of the 
temple, where it had always been since the ark was jfirst brought 
in under the wings of the Cherubim, i K. 8®- This old opinion 
has been revived by D. H. Muller, Kr., Schmidt [Eucharisterion 
i. 125) ; they would omit 10^ as a doublet of the present v., 
otherwise they follow the text : Jahveh moves to the threshold 
(9®a), while the Cherubim with the vacant throne wait at the S. 
side of the temple (10®) until Jahveh remounts and departs 
(10^®). As a rationale of the situation this is intelligible, but we 
must not overlook the complications of the existing text. 
Thus in ch. 10, vv.®“® have b^n interpolated, and, as Herrm. 
points out, they take no account of 9®*; he mam tains that 
both 9®* and 10^ interrupt their respective contexts, and that 
both can be removed without disturbing the narrative. This is 
true of 10^ ; but 9®^ is not altogether out of place as a p^en- 
thesis between w.® and 3^ ; possibly it may have stood origin- 
ally elsewhere, e.g. before v.^ ; at any rate, it supplies a state- 
ment which is wanted here, to account for the position of Jahveh 
and the presence of the Cherubim in lo^- — And the glory 
. . . was taken up from upon the cherub {im) upon whom it rested] 
Ct. 10^ and the glory rose. For the cherub(im), here sing, in 
the Hebr., see the noth on 10®. — {and moved) to the threshold] 
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The threshold (lo^* 47^) is not mentioned in i K. 6 f., but from 

the description of Ez/s temple, which reproduced the main 
features of Solomon’s, it may be inferred that the house stood 
upon a platform reached in front by a flight of steps, cp. 41®-^ 
and 4o^®3, ^ the threshold would be the space at the E. entrance, 
on this platform. — and he called to the manl resumes v.^, after 
the parenthesis which narrates what had happened meanwhile, 
v.^. — 4. And * he * said unto him] So ; ■£& Jahveh ; but 
the indication of the subj. is superfluous after v.^^. — set a mark 
upon the foreheads of the men who moan and groan for all the 
abominations] So there were a few faithful left in Jerusalem ; 
this is the only allusion that Ez. makes to them. The mark 
was intended to distinguish these from the idolaters, and also 
to shew that the person who bore it was under Jahveh’s pro- 
tection ; in both respects, therefore, it resembled the blood 
on the lintel and door-posts of the Israelite houses, where 
Jahveh passed through to smite the Egyptians, Ex. 12^^ J. 
The protective value of the mark has its analogy in the sign 
given to Cain, Gen. 4^® J, which may have been tattooed on the 
forehead. And just as slaves and cattle were branded by their 
owners, the idea of divine ownership as well as protection was 
probably symbolized also ; e.g. Code of Hiammurabi ^ 226 f., 
Assouan Papyri No. 28, 4. 5 ed. Cowley; i K. 20^, Is. 44^; the 
signs referred to in Lev. 19^® 21®, Dt. 14^ indicated that the 
b^er belonged to a certain deity. This three-fold signifi- 
cance of the mark is applied metaphorically in the N.T., Gal. 

6 ^^ (oTty/xaTa), ReV. 7^^' [(TppayLcrcojJLev . , . hrl rcov /xeraJTro)?/, 14S 

from here), 131®^- etc, (xapaypa). For illustrations from 
heathen and apostate Jewish practice see 3 Macc. 2^® ; Philo 
de Spec, Leg, i. 8 ; Herod, ii. 113 ; Deissmann Bible Studies 
350 f . ; W. R. Smith Rel, of Sem,^ 334 n. And cp. Dante 
Purg, ix. Ii2f. The form of the mark is suggested by the 
word used, tau, the last letter of the Hebr. alphabet, written X 
in the ancient script ; the simplest of signs to m^e, and as 
such it served to attest a document among both Hebrews 
(Job 31®^) and Babylonians (Meissner Bab u. Ass, i. 263 and 
Abb. 134, 135). Naturally such a sign was given a mystical 
interpretation by Christian writers. Jerome’s note, repro- 
ducing Origen's, is of special interest. After noticing ffi’s Sos 
cny/xctov, and the more literal rendering of ’A ® koI crrjpemcrGLs 
TO Oav, he goes on to remark that tau, the letter which ends 
the alphabet, denotes the complete devotion of those who 
grieved for the national sins ; and that tau, as the initial of 
tord, denotes those who lived according to the law ; and since 
tau, ^ in the ancient Hebrew alphabet, which the Samaritans 
use to this day,’ bore a likeness to the cross, it was a prophetic 
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symbol of the sign imprinted on the foreheads of Christians, a 
sign which they frequently use. The haggadic interpretation 
of the passage in TB. Shabhath 55a is also worth quoting : 

' The Holy One said to Gabriel, Go and mark on the foreheads 
of the righteous a tau in ink . . . and on the foreheads of the 
wicked a tau in blood. . . . And why a tau ? Tau means thou 
shalt live {tihyeh) and thou shalt die {tdmiith)J — 5. And to these} 
i.e. the six destro5dng angels. — let not your ' eye ' spare, and do 
not ye pity} Hebr. text eyes GCS ; Hebr. marg. eye, many 
MSS U. See and — 6. Five classes of victims are 

named. Ez. is fond of groups ; cp. 16^® (five vbs.), 272^ (five 
names) ; sometimes the group is made up of four 1421 i6^* ; 

more often of three 5^® i6^* ^2. 40. 49. ss Without regard 

to age or sexy^ shall slay with a view to destruction (lit.). — and 
begin from my sanctuary} Heathen worship had penetrated even 
to the temple : this was the crowning act of apostasy. Cp. 
I Pet. 4^'^. — and they began from the men, the eiders, who were 
before the house} i.e. the sun-worshippers between the porch 
and the altar, 8^® ; the elders may have been added to include 
the idolaters of 8^^ (Co. Be. al.), who are cert ainly meant by 
ffi's reading within the house, — ^7. Defile the house afid fill the 
courts with slain} Such a command, given by Jahveh Bfimself, 
is dreadful enough to imagine ; but we cannot feel sure that 
it belongs to the original narrative. It comes too late. Accord- 
ing to v.®^ the slaughter has begun already, starting from the 
sanctuary, so that the predncts have already been defiled with 
bloodshed. It has been suggested that the house means, not 
as in V.® the temple itself, but the out-buildings ; that v.®^ 
speaks only of beginning, while v.^^ describes the continuation 
of the slaughter ; that instead of courts {Mserdth) we should 
streets Qiusdth) with G. Such attempts at maJang v.^^ fit 
the context are better abandoned : it is either an alternative 
version of vv.®^* (Kr.), or a latter addition, H5 would say 
inserted to ratify the act of desecration by an express order of 
Jahveh. — ^The rest of the v. Go out, and they went out and 
smote in the city needs some correction : prob. it should 
run And he sa%d unto them. Go out and smite in the city, 
following hints from and S. — 8. And it came to pass while 
they smote} continuing the corrected form of v.*^^. — that I was 
left {alive)} Cp. Gen. 723. G om. ; and some would strike 
out the words on the groimd that the remark is self-evident 
(Co. Rost) ; but if not original, how did it find a place in the 
text ? — aM I fell upon my face and cried out} As a rule Ez. sides 
with Jahveh against the people : this is one of the rare occasions 
— 11^3 is perhaps the oidy other — ^when the prophet’s feelings 
overcome him, and he intercedes for his countrymen ; hke 
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Abraham for the cities of the plain, Gen. 1823-32 Amos 

for the house of Jacob, Am. 7^"®, like Jeremiah for the people of 
Judah, Jer. 14 f. With all his sternness, Ez. is not inhuman ; 
when the time comes he can deliver a message of restoration, 
full of S3mpathy and hope, chs. 34-37 . — Ah I Lord Jahveh] See 
414 going to destroy all the remnant of Israel ?] Since 

the end of the N. Kingdom in 722 B.c. Judah was the remnant 
of Israel, and Judah had been reduced by the captivity of 597 ; 
it seemed as though Jahveh intended to destroy all the 
survivors of that dieter. Cp. 11^^. and some mods. om. 
all ; but the exaggeration belongs to the fervour of the plea. 
— 9. the iniquity 0/ the house of Israel and Judah"] The combina- 
tion is unusual, and Kr. He. omit and Judah, for the reason that 
the house of Israel must have the same meaning as the remnant 
of Israel in v.®, in which case and Judah is superfluous. In v.®, 
however, Israel in itself, and apart from the word remnant, 
refers to the whole nation ; here the inclusive sense is emphasized 
by and Judah, — and the land is filled with bloodshed] Some early 
editions read violence, but the bulk of MSS bloodshed, i.e. judicii 
murders, one of the causes of the exile, 2 K. 21^® 24®^*, Jer. 2®^ 
7® 22® ; and child-murder in the service of idols, a prevalent 
crime, ch. 22^ n, — and the city is full of ferverted justice] 

lit. ' that which is perverted.' The noun occurs only here, and 
its meaning is inferred from the verbal term ' to pervert justice ' 
Ex. 23®, I S. 8® ; so iC. It may be questioned, however, whether 
that which is perverted can by itself mean ' perverted justice.' 
Prob. the text is at fault ; if bloodshed be the right reading in 
the previous clause, violence may be read here ; cp. 7 ®®. — they 
have said, Jahveh has forsaken the land] Behind this popular 
sa^dng (see 8 ^n,) lay the inveterate belief that Jahveh was 
bound to His people, as it were, by natural ties. So long as aU 
went well, there was nothing to shake this conviction ; but 
when calamity came, like that of 597, it was taken as a proof 
that the national God could not, or would not, defend His own ; 
He had, in fact, deserted them. The whole aim of the higher 
religion, as taught by the prophets, was to moralize the relation 
between Jahveh and Israel, and to maintain that it depended 
on the people's righteousness ; national calamity was a punish- 
ment for national sin. Though the prophetic doctrine seemed 
to have fallen on deaf ears, this passage shews that it had 
lodged itself in the consciences of men (Davidson). — 10. mine 
eye shall not spare, nor will I pity] See 5^^ n, — I will lay upon 
them a recompense for their deeds] lit. ' I will set their way upon 
their head ' ; an expression characteristic of Ez., 16^® 22®\ 
cp. 17^, I K. 8®2=2 C. 6®®. The metaphor is similar in his 
blood shall be on his head 33^. — ii. The Imen-clad angel brings 
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back a report to Jahveh that his task has been carried out ; he 
does not say that the other six have done theirs. Ej. suggests 
that the painful details of the execution have been deliberately 
cancelled. According to Ho., is an addition : the 

prophet’s intercession comes too late, and is based on Am. 7^®% 
^d makes use of conventional terms. On the other hand, 
it may fairly be regarded as an unusual and impressive 
feature. 


Ch. 9, I. n'j?rT nnps Taking the vb. as ?Ial imperat. 2 pers. plur. 
with o fori, cp. 32*®, Jud. 9“,G-K. § 46 ; so S. The Mass. 

is prob. intended for pf. 3 pers. pL, fAs visitations of the city are near ; 
so <5 ifyyLK€p 7 } iKdlKyja-Ls t.tt. {— rnij? •’’tIPS) appropinqnavemnt ; it 
might ^o be Piel imperat. 2 ^rs. pi., biing ye near, but tins is less suit- 
able. — From v.® 51® etc., with reduced before an added 
syll. ; see il^L. 332, 534. — 2. p’Vrn A few nouns were treated as 
definite enough in themselves to dispense with the art., e.g. 40* 43® 
and nsn 40*®* ; but not always, e.g. ^>s^* 40^®* i®- Cp. Dr. § 209 (i). — 

msa ^»i^] The Hoph. ptcp. only here ; prob. the c was written by mis- 
take. Read either ri:3 like 43^ (but ? text) ; or .iXeTroiVi/s, 

the usual expression 8® etc. — ^'.S20 '^2] only here, cp. 'fs? Jer. 

51®®; \/f 23 =Akk. napdsu 'shatter, slay,' in conjug. ii. ' ^ughter.' G 
Tri\o^ ’AS CKevos SiacrKoprtfffiLov a&rov, — r2^] The construction varies; 
the pass. ptcp. may be in the abs. st., with its complementary noun in 
the accus., so v.® V2fn cp. i S. 2^*, i K. 22^® : or the pass. ptcp. 
may be in the constr. st., wili. its noun in the gen., e.g. n'3sn V27 v.^^ 
10®* *• Num. 24*, Is. 36®*. — ncp] The derivation of 'p from the 
Egyptian is due to D. H. Muller ; the old explanation of nop=nirp has been 
given up ; see CAH. iii. 424, G, not understanding the word and point- 
ing 190, gives i^d>vTj caTTipeipov, so S * a loin-band of sapphire ' ; but G 
' a scribe's tablet ' TT atramentarium scriptoris. ’A 0 /rcGrru ypafifMriw^k 
also fieXavodoxeiov yp, Hippolytus of Rome (died c. a.d. 235) q>eaks of 
Jesus Christ 6 rd fcd<rrv roO ypafifuiriun irepl Hjp dctpw ipopww xal rb paddlr 
rbv ttoIklKov YLTuva ivdedvp^^vos. Comm, in Dan. iv. 57; Eisler OLZ. 1930, 
585 ff. — 3. n5p3 'h -n 32 i] The vb. could be tr. as plupf., ‘ Now the 
glory . . . had been taken up ' ; but this rendering disguises the real 
natureof cl. a, which may be an intrusion into the text (He.). i&Kcd. .. 
iLSE, not appreciating the Niph., for which cp. Ex. 40®®^’, Num. 9^^- 
io®i P. — . . . annn] The sing, is prob. to be understood as collective ; 
see on lo*. G dirb tQv . . . iv* airuv, Le. . . . C'mnnn, 

which some would read. For 'an jnsD n'n tb?k & implies 

'an insa ; but vVp must refer to anan . — (&Q rb aXdpiov, i.e. atrium, so 
lo** cod,^ 47® 'AS Twv oidcbp TT limen. — nson nap] G om. nson, — 4. 

Kt. v^it Q. ; 3 MSS 'Vx, a variation reflected in G n^V and ’i? (C^) ; cp. ’Kaa 
and W2a (6 MSS) 43®. — n’inm] The vb. is a denominative of m, and occurs 
only here ; i S. 21®® is corrupt. R et signa than C Kin cmm 5 ‘ and 
set a mark ' [rilshmd *). — Tina Tpn G om. I'yn y\r\2 ; if either of 
the two terms is to be cancellec, the second looks more like a gl. than 
the first (Co.). — □’p3wm Dmwn] The ^/p3K only again 24®® 26®®, Jer, 51®*. 
For the paranomasia cp. 6®® ; and for the play on different vbs. alike 
in sound cp. Is. 22®, Nah. 2®®. — 5. uiia] G dKov6in-6s fiov. The only 
other instances of the genit. abs, in G Ez. are 10®* 15* 26®® ? 38*. 5 ' in 
my eyes.' — onn Kt., 'n Vk Q- G ; cp. the tendency to ignore the dis- 
tinction between the preps, hv and n, — 6 , aina jpi] G 5 '31 |PT. Ez.'s 
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fondness for groups of five, four, three has been illustrated from the (?) 
contemporary Law of Holiness, where the laws are sometimes arranged 
in groups of five, e.g. Lev. ; Paton Am. J. of Bibl. Lit, 

1897, 41 f. The parallel seems to be rather far-fetched. — unnn] 
h here defines the aim or result of an action ; cp. Is. 58* nn*?, Ps. 63^® 
69®® For n'ncD see There is 

no need to om. on the ground that women were marked as well 
as men ; for ^3 here=* each,' ' every one.' (H rightly M irdvras €<p* 
OL<s . — (Cr rb ctifLeiov 'A9 U to dav^ than — CUpin □'B'ixa] dir6 r. dvdpQv 
T. wpea-^vrepcou. dvo r. 7rp€ff^vTip(av which is marked as an addition 
"by — 7. nnsnn] G£c=m2»inn, prob. from ii® rds 65 oi 5 s. — 

The pfs. with weak waw, though the construction can be defended 
(Dr. § 133), are unusually disagreeable, ©'s text exhibits variations, 
but it treats 13m as imperat. ; thus ® iKvopevbfievoi ml Kbirrere, with the 
hexaplaric addition of koX irard^are t^v ttoXlv in some MSS. Other MSS 
read iKiropedecrBe ml Kbirrere' ml i^eXdSvres r^v ttoXlv, ^ ' go forth, 

kill in the city.' agree with fH. A satisfactory reading can be 

obtained by pointing and om. 'iksu as a dittogr. of iks. So Wellh. 
and most mods. — 8. nxc-wi] Kt., WjI Q. It is hard to see what the 
Mass, intended by the latter. The Kt. was prob. understood as a fusion 
of ixs’u and the ptcp. being altered to impf. c.w.c. to avoid intro- 
ducing the apodosis with nSsxj ; K6n. i. 266. ?jmhi offers two explana- 
tions, equally impossible ; in his Comment, in loc. he argues for a mixed 
form of Niph. pf. and ^al impf. ; in Mikhlol 54a, cp. Rad. Lib. 
364, he prefers a combination of i pers. plur. and sing. ]?al impf., 
(plur. of majesty) and The puzzle is due merely to the slip of a 

copy^ ; B-L. 357. We may read either Niph. ptcp., a circumst. 
cl. with the ptcp. before the subj. for emphasis,’* I being left,' cp. ns nnst^n 
Is. 23^® ; or n^^T Niph. impf. c.w.c. introducing the apodosis, with the 
pron. subj. after the verb, cp. 'jn nniw i K. 19I®; Dr. §§ 159, 78 n. — -n^s^T] 
The cohortative c.w.c. is rare in the prophets ; only again 16^^ Jer. ii^® 
32®, Zech. ii^®. Dr. § 69 Obs. Ro. as 1®® ii^®. — through thy 
pouring ; for 3 in a causal sentence cp. 43® Dur»3, 44’, K 5 n. iii. § 403 a. 
The daghesh lene is written in infinitives with suff. 2 mas. sing, and 
plur,, e.g. sjary Dt. 6^ D3sp.x Lev. 23®® ; but etc. ; B-L. 344. — 

9. nND nxDs] This is one of the phr^es characteristic of P which begin 
to appear in Ez. (cp. 4*1*., ; elsewhere only i6^®(?), Gen. 17®* «• ®®, 

Ex. P. In the form ind nxD it occurs ch. 3710, and both in P Gen. 71®, 
Num. 14’ and in earlier literature Gen. 30*® J, i K. 7^’ (Temple docu- 
ment), 2 K. 10^. % (Lagarde) N"Jn^ xnn!?, recognizing the duplication, so 
in 16^®. F here and in 37^® nimis valde, in 16^® vehementer nimis. — 
DDn purr N!?Dni] So Baer’s text, following the earliest printed texts, 
Soncino 1485, Brescia 1494 ; and 7 MSS Kenn., i de Re. Otherwise the 
MSS read D'D^, which is implied by €c XaG>y xoXXwv, d'dt being misread 
D’cy as in 7®®. I^m. in loc. recognizes the reading DDn, but notes that d’Dt 
is found in some accurate copies. Modem edns., except Baer's, print 
D'OT. — nsD] a.X. The Hiph. of na: with dsb'Dss* pervert justice,' e.g. i S. 8® 
etc., and even without dsb'D Ex. 23®, Mai. 3®; but the noun from the 
pass, stem can hardly mean so much. (K ddiKla^ ml dmdapa-ias, perh. a 
double rendering (cp. i®®«. 3*«.), implying mn^s&StKia 45®, Gen. 1® 
etc. Ehrl. He. conjecture yoke, so oppression Is. 58®* ®. Prob. the 
word is corrupted from ddh, Co. Ro. — vdk 'd] Pf., as ii^® 331® ; usually 
in these quotations, a ptcp. pres. — 10. u'j; . . . un an] See 41® n, (K® 
om. the pers. pron. in ttiis construction, ml ob pela-eraL, but iyib etira 
iyS eifju, S implies oinK kV. % 'no'D dwx ab wtt to avoid the 
anthropomorphic u'j;. — »nw] Pf. of resolve, cp. 21®; Dr. § 13. — ii. ne'io] 
Kt. MSS Vrs. ; “»»»« V33 Q. and some MSS—an unnecessary correction. 
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Continuing the narrative of the vision, Ch. lo records two 
^ave incidents, Jahveh’s command to strew fire upon the 
city, and Jahveh’s departure from the temple, 

The rest of the ch. is made up of fragmentary notes which 
comment on the scene. Thus w.^* ®“^'^ reproduce parts of 
ch. I ; vv.®“® explain how the Cherubim came to be standing 
within reach of the linen-clothed angel, and where the Glory 
was stationed; v.^® cp. v.^® identifies the cherubim of the 
present vision with the hayyoih of ch. i ; and a postscript is 
added in w.^^* Yet when these secondary elements are 
singled out, the remainder, w.^* 7. is. 19. ? 20^ hardly represents 
an original form of the text ; for w.'^- shew signs of adaptation 
to the context, and after vJ nothing is said about the execution 
of the sentence, ct. but see note on v."^. Several hands 
must have been at work upon this chapter, probably at various 
tunes ; so that it becomes difficult to trace an intelligible order 
in the progress of the vision as a whole. No one line of inter- 
pretation can be more than an experiment ; that proposed 
by Kraetzschmar, and modified here and there by Hans 
Schmidt and Herrmann, offers perhaps as good a clue as any 
through the tangle. 

Ch, 10, I. An^ I saw] The v. interrupts the connexion be- 
tween 9^^ and 10^ ; it belongs to the series vv.®“^^, which takes 
over certain features from ch. i, but arranges them in a different 
order : thus the firmament or platform here comes before the 
cherubim and the wheels, ct. — like sapphire stone] As in 

implies that the throne was made of sapphire, and fiSf® 
agrees, by reading Iw avrStv, i.e. upon the Cherubim; while 
& hr avT% i.e. upon the sapphire stone, follows the inter- 
pretation of G in i^®. — as the appearance of the likeness of a Hhrone] 
The throne is empty, and the attendant Cherubim are waiting 
till Jahveh is ready to mount and leave, 9® lo^* : this 
suggested to the annotator a description of the Cherubim 
based on ch. i. — 2, And he said] The speaker is Jahveh, as in 
9’- ® ; the original coimexion has been broken by 9^. The 
second and he said should be omitted, with G. — unto the man 
clothed in linen] In ch. 9 this angel is the protector of the 
faithful (9^ n,) ; now he becomes the agent of destruction. 
As leader among his six feUow-ministers he is chosen for a 
task of peculiar awe : to approach the centre of the Cherubim, 
and take of the holy fire, and strew it upon the city. Thus 
all seven angels inflict the divine judgements, cp. Lev. 26^* 
and Rev. 15^. Ho. argues that since w.® and ^ contradict 
ch. 9, both in the task assigned to the angel and in the command 
to destroy Jerusalem, they must have been inserted after 
586 B.c. ; so interpreted, the vision is robbed of all significance. 
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— Go in between the whirling wheels] RV. The Hebr, galgal, 
lit. a whirl, is used of a whirlwind, Ps. 77^® but 

also of war-chariots, ch. 23^^ and 26^® (sing.) ; Is. 5^8 and 
Jer. 478 (pL). The RV. rendering might be appropriate if 
the throne were in motion, but here it is stationary; hence 
wheel-work, as the Germans translate, comes nearer to the 
meaning. The use of galgal for wheels, instead of the usual 
*ophanmm, was felt to require some explanation, vM, — under- 
neath the cherub {im)] The four wheels were lower than the 
Cherubim, which stood perhaps at the height of the axles, 
cp. i^^n. For the sing, cherub (cp. v.^ 9®), fflrSF give the plur. ; 
but the sing, can be used in a collective sense, just as living 
creature is used in w.^®* n. From this point onwards, 

however, the plur. occurs. — coals of fire from beneath the cherubim] 
&e and cp. Ps. 2 S. 22^®. — and strew {them) 

upon the city] Jerusalem is to be treated like Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Gen. 19®^ J ; cp. ch. 38®®, Ps. ii®. Ez. seems to 
have had in his mind the judgement on the cities of the plain ; 
see 9®«. and 16^’. — in my sighfl Cp. v.^®. The prophet's 
position is not stated ; he was near the spot where the Glory 
stood (9®^), and either at the S.E. of the temple (Kr.), or perhaps 
rather in the outer court, from which he saw the cloud (v.®) 
and heard the voice (v.® Ho.). 

A Note on the Cherubim. 

The source and meaning of the Hebr, k^Hbh, k^rubMm, may 
now be considered fairly well ascertained. From the Akk. 
verb 'kardbu=' bless, pray, intercede ' come the forms karubu, 
kdribu=‘ one who prays, intercessor,' applied to the winged, 
human-headed bulls, the Sidu and lamassu, which were set at 
the entrance of temples and palaces, and, as inferior divinities, 
were believed to intercede before the great gods. In the 
Babylonian Epic of Creation and elsewhere the title karubu 
occurs with the meaning of ‘ intercessor.' * The Hebrews, then, 
borrowed the name, and to some extent the functions, of the 

*To Prof. Langdon hdongs the credit of establishing this point. 
Epic of Creation 1923, 190 note. In addition to Tabl. vii. 1 . 5, where 
karubu is applied, it seems, to a statue of Ea, he quotes three other 
paissages : (i) karibu who is at the right side of the door of the shrine 
of . . King Chronicles concerning Early Bah. Kings ii. 84, 16, in an 
inscr. c. 990-^55 B.c. ; {2) lamazzati u karibdti (fern, forms), images at 
Uie gates of a temple in Susa, prob. contemporary with (i), Scheil Textes 
Elamites-Semiiiques iv. 167, 6; (3) La^fne kurihi, at two sides 
of a gate, 7th cent, b.c., Messersclmiidt KeUschrifltexte aus Assur 75, 24. 
Langdon's explanation has been adopted and developed by Dhorme and 
Vincent in Revue Bihlique xxxv. (1926) 328 ff., 481 jff. 
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k^ruhhim from Babj^lon, while they purged and elevated the 
conception. In the O.T. the Cherubim {a) are guardians of 
a sacred spot : they keep the way to the tree of life, Gen. 3^^ ; 
according to another version of the Paradise-legend, they 
inhabit Eden, the holy mountain of God, Ez, 28^^* They 
have shed their Bab3donian character of intercessors, and their 
Babylonian form of four-footed monsters. As represented 
in Solomon’s temple, the Cherubim retain their function of 
guardians, standing with outstretched wings in the inner 
sanctuary, facing the nave, as though to repel intrusion and 
protect the ark, i K. 6^2-28 ^ C. 3^^, 5"^*. The same 7notif 

was carried out in the decoration of the walls and doors, 
I K. and of the moveable lavers, i K. a tradition 

which Ezekiel continued : Cherubim with two faces, a man’s 
and a lion’s, alternate with palms on the waUs of his ideal 
temple, 41^® ’ 2 ®. The form of these symbolic fi^es is nowhere 
described ; they were winged, the3^ stood upright, and so far 
their aspect was human, and, we ma^" suppose, their faces too. 
But another idea {b) was associated with the Cherubim m the 
sanctuary ; the imagination pictured them as supporters of 
Jahveh’s throne. God was thought of as ' sitting upon the 
cherubim/ i S. 4^ 2 S. 6^, Is. 37^®=2 K. 19^^ Ps. 80^ 99^, 

I C. 13® ; see Gunkel Die Pscdmen 429. Some recent scholars 
hold that the kappdreth or ‘mercy-seat ’ was originalLy the throne, 
before it became merely the lid of the ark.* (c) A different 
conception of the Cherubim is implied by Ps. 18^ =2 S. 22^, 

cp. Ps. 104®, I C. 28^® ; they personified the wind and cloud 
of the hurricane, and thus served as the chariot of Deity. 
[d) In P’s account of the tabernacle, the decorative tradition 
is followed, Ex. 26®^ 36®- but we notice a change in the treat- 
ment of the figures. Two golden Cherubim, fronting each other, 
spread their wings over the ark, and were attached to the 
kappdreth, towards which they bent their faces, as though 
contemplating the mysteries which it covered. Ex. 25“'®® 
377-9^ The design resembles Egyptian rather than Babylonian 
types, though ultimately the winged guardians of an Egyptian 
shrine can be traced to Mesopotamia.t But the attitude of 
the Cherubim bending over the ark suggests a fresh conception : 
like the Seraphim of Is. 6® (cp. Ps. 29^- Job 38^), they were 
thought of as engaged in adoration. 

Most of the ideas connected with the Cherubim axe repre- 
sented by the supernatural beings which Ezekiel saw. At 

* Hans Schmidt EucharisUrion i. (1923) 137 ff. ; Dhonne and Vincent 
l.c. 488. Cp. I C. 28^^ ‘ house of the happoreth* 

t See illustrations in Gressmann Texte u. Bilder^ ii. Abb. 39T ; 
Rev. Bibl. xxxv. 487. 
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first, when they appeared in Babylonia, by the Grand Canal, 
he could only call them hayyoth, for want of a better name ; 
he had never seen or heard of an3d:hing quite like them. But 
when he saw them again, this time in Jerusalem and beside 
the temple, he realized what they were. True, the ark was 
not present, nor the kapj>dreth] but these mighty forms, 
attendant on the throne of Jahveh and giving it the motion of 
a chariot, must be none other than the Cherubim of the inner 
sanctuary, 

In later literature, such as the Jewish Apocrypha (e.g. 
En. 20^ 61^® 71’), the hayyoth and k^ruhhim of Ezekiers visions 
became an exalted order of Angels, and reached their fullest 
development in the fwa of the Christian Apocalypse, engaged 
in perpetual worship. Rev. 4®®* 5®®* 6^®- 7^. 

Ch. 10, 3. How came the Cherubim to be accessible to the 
man clothed in linen ? What happened to the throne when the 
Glory left it and moved to the threshold of the temple, 9® ? 
Some explanation is wanted ; it is given here. The Cherubim 
with the empty throne were standing on the right side, i.e. the 
south, of the temple, waiting for Jahveh to remoimt. Whence 
the throne came we are not told : perhaps, as some think, from 
the inner sanctuary, where Jahveh was b^eved to sit enthroned. 
This attempt to clear up the situation forms part of a parenthesis, 
w.®*®, which breaks the connexion between w.® and and 
betrays the hand of an editor. — and the cloud filed the inner 
court] Cp. v.^ n. ; a token of the divine Presence, as in 
Ex. 33®^* E, I K, 8^®*-. For the inner court see 8®* ^® n , — 
4. The Glory now leaves the Cherubim, and takes up a position 
on the threshold of the temple. This has already been stated 
in 9®®-: if both passages are to hold good, we must suppose 
that in the meanwhile the Glory had remounted the throne, 
and then dismounted again to take up the same position as 
before. It is impossible to credit such an undignified series 
of movements. Moreover, v.^ does not come naturally after 
V.®, but merely repeats it in an exaggerated form. Clearly 
the entire verse is an after-thought. Kr, would cancel it as 
a doublet of 9® ; with more insight Herrm, points out that the 
entire section, 10® “®, which is itself a later addition, takes no 
account of 9®, and does not presuppose it. V.^ must be a still 
later msertion in the secondary passage 10®"®. — the cloud . . . 
the hrightness] Cp. v.® and — 5 * sound of the cherubim* s 

wings . . . like the sound of El Shaddai when he speaks] See 
for the sound or voice of God Ex. 19^®* E, Dt. 4®® 5®^*, 
Ps. 29®®*, Job 37® 40®. The diviue Name El Shaddai occurs 
in P, Gen. 17^ 28® 35^1 431^ (R^) 48®, Ex. 6®, and perhaps in J 



Gen. 49^^ (read either El Shaddai with G Sam. S, or Shaddai 
alone). By itself Shaddai, without El, is found in (G 
om.) and in J Num. 24'^- thirty-one times in Job, and six 
times elsewhere. The usud rendering God Almighty has a 
certaiQ support from G, which sometimes gives iravTOKparmp 
(14 times m Job), and from F, mostly omnipotens ; but it is 
uncertain whether this is really the meaning. The pronuncia- 
tion Shaddai, which goes back at least to G ( 2 a 8 Sai, here 
only) and (always), implies that the word was derived from 
shadhadh=* destroy,’ e.g. 32^ ; so that it ought to mean ‘ the 
Destroyer,’ not 'the Almighty.’ To avoid this conclusion, 
however, the Jews resorted to an impossible etymology, and 
explained Shaddai as a compound, ‘ (he) who is sufficient,’ 
LKavos, as render it here and elsewhere ; see Rashi on 
Gen. It may be questioned whether the traditional 

pronunciation is correct. Probably it was Shddhai, and the 
origin of the Name is to be found in the Akk. sadii, the common 
word for ‘ mountain,’ which sometimes occurs, along with the 
name of a deity, to form a pr. n., e.g. Bd-Sadua, Marduk- 
sadua= Bel, Marduk, is my mountain,’ cp. ' my rock ’ in 
Ps. 18^ See Driver Gen. 404 ff. ; Skinner Gen. 290 f. ; 
G. R. Driver The People and the Book 91. Evidently there is 
some connexion between this v. and On the one hand, 
like the voice of Shaddai in has been added from here, for 
the Name occurs nowhere else in the Book, and the scribe who 
used the form El Shaddai belonged to a later age than Ez.’s ; 
on the other hand, he drew upon for the noise of the wings, 
and exaggerated it : even though the Cherubim were standing 
(v.^), their wmgs made a noise, dreadful to hear, reaching to 
the outer court { 8 ^n.). The v. has all the marks of an inter- 
polation. — 6. This V. seems to be merely a variant of v.*: 
there the man clothed in linen went in between the wheel-work ; 
here we have the same again, with the addition of and he stood 
beside one of the wheels. — 7. The text of this v., which continues 
V.2, has suffered from editorial scruples. That ' the linen- 
clothed ’ should himself take fire from between the Cherubim 
seemed an act of presumption ; accordingly, one of the Cherubim 
was made to take the fire and give it to the man. The first 
stage in the process of alteration is seen in G’s text, the final 
stage appears in iH. Originally perhaps the v. ran: and he 
stretched forth his hand unto the fire which was between the cherubim, 
and he took it, and went out. Nothing is said about the destruc- 
tion of the city. Was the narrative cut short to spare our 
feelings ? Such an assumption is not necessary ; for it often 
happens, as Ho. points out, that a prophet mentions a command 
without describing the execution of it ; see for example Is. 8^, 
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Jer. 27-^-, Hos. — 8. A long insertion begins here 

and extends to Some regard it as a fragment of another 
version of ch. i, which was thought worth preserving on account 
of its variants (Kr.). More probably we have to do with a 
case of borrowing. For when the two passages axe compared, 
ch. I gives an impression of being the more original by the 
logical order of its arrangement and the superiority of its text ; 
while 10^- suggests a transcriber making use of older 
material with a good deal of freedom, even of carelessness, 
e.g. The main object of the insertion was, perhaps, 

to identify the cherubim, &st named by Jahveh in v.^, with 
the hayyoth of ch. i (Toy). And there appeared belonging to 
the cherubim the figure of a man*s hand'] This note is connected 
with the alteration which introduced the hand of the cherub in 
yJ, and comes from i®. For the figure of a hand see 8® n, — 
9=ii5-i6a^ with the cherubim for the living creatures, — like the 
gleam of tarshish stone]=i?-^, with the addition of stone , — 
— II. The first half of the v. must refer to the wheels 
(=ii 7 ) ; but the second half is so carelessly expressed that the 
reference may be either to the Cherubim (cp. or to the 
wheels. We may tr. in whatever direction the foremost (cherub) 
faced, they (the other cherubim) went after him\ then v.^^^ 
will follow naturally with further particulars about the 
Cherubim. Or we may tr. in whatever direction the front (wheel) 
faced, they (the other wheels) went after it ; this has the merit 
of making the whole v. refer to the wheels, but does not connect 
properly with — they turned not when they went] The repeti- 

tion, as well as the uncertainty about the subject referred to, 
shews that the v. is made up of fragmentary notes or glosses. — 
12, The text declares that the Cherubim as well as the wheels 
were full of eyes ; f but in i^ this is said only of the felloes or 
rims of the wheels. The v. seems to be merely an exaggeration 
of in a confused form due to glosses. And all their flesh 
and their backs and their hands and their wings] ffir om. and all 
their flesh, but the omission does not help matters ; and their 
backs is a misunderstanding of the form rendered and their 
felloes in At the end of the v. the text reads {belonging) 
to the four of them {were) their wheels, i.e. the four Cherubim 
had their wheels beside them. But {belonging) to the four of 

* Sprank^s attempt to prove that, on the contrary, ch. i has been 
interpolated from lo^- is ingenious but not convincing ; Stud. z. 
Ez. (1926) 56-68. 

t A remarkable illustration of this idea is given by a small bronze 
figure of the Egyptian god Bes, found in the Serapeum at Memphis : 
the figure has four extended wings and four arms, and the body is covered 
aU over with eyes ; on each side of the head are four heads of animals. 
See Gressmann Texte Bilder^ ii. 162 and Abb. 567. 



them comes from where it refers to the felloes : their wheels 
must be struck out, as a miswritten form of and the wheels at 
the beginning of the sentence, or as a gloss from the margin. 
Read then and the wheels were fiM of eyes round about the four 
of them. — 13. An explanatory note on the word galgal, i.e. 
wheel-work, which is applied to the wheels first in v.^, and 
again in v.®. It has found its way into the wrong place ; for 
here it interrupts the account of the Cherubim Kr. 

suggests that it should come after v.®. — 14. This v. continues 
v.^, and is based upon ; but, owing to accident or inatten- 
tion, the text as it stands neither makes sense, nor follows 
its original correctly. Thus in cl. a we read each had four faces, 
but m(l.h the face of the first (being) the face of the cherub, and 
the face of the second the face of a man, i.e. each had a single 
face, a different one in each case, contradicting cl. a and ; 
moreover, the cherub is actually written by mistake for an ox. 
The Rabbis wondered what had become of the ox of ; * Resh 
LaMsh said, Ezekiel besought the Merciful One with regard to 
it, and He changed it into a cherub ’ ! TB. Hagtga 13b. At 
any rate, with the help of S, cl. b can be brought into agreement 
with cl., a by reading the first (being) the face of the cherub, and 
the second the face of a man, thus conforming to the rest of the 
sentence, and the third the face of a lion, and the fourth the face 
of an eagle. It will be noticed that the faces do not come in 
the order of i^®. The whole v. is omitted by — 15. Since 

the Cherubim are described further in v.^®, and do not raise 
themselves for their departure till v.^®, this v. must be regarded 
as a later gloss ; both parts of it occur again in 2®- 22, 
More than one hand has been at work on the additions made 
to this chapter. Raised themselves ^® is a different vb, 
from were lifted up, or lifted themsdves up in ; perhaps 

the writers of the present v, and of took the word from 
v.^®, where it may be original. — V. 16 is an expansion of 
with khritbhim for hayyoth. — the wheds did not turn, they too, 
from beside them^ In v.^ i®- they did not turn means, they 
had no need to turn round in order to face the direction in 
which they were going ; but here the meaning seems to be, 
the wheels did not turn away from beside the Cherubim. By 
omitting they too, from beside them with ( 5 ® it becomes possible 
to give the wheels did not turn the same sense as elsewhere. 
Moreover, fiS writes they too in d. a, the wheels, they too, went 
beside them, and this is an improvement ; from beside them 
in cl. b has been accidentally repeated. — 17=1^ in a shorter 
form. The use of the word the living creature (s), instead of 
the cherub (im) as in the rest of this ch., shews that the annotator 
was cop3dng — 18. The Glory of Jahveh now moves from 
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the threshold of the temple and stands upon the Cherubim, 
ready to leave. If, as seems probable, formed part of the 
original narrative, we must suppose that there had been no 
change in the situation between and lo^^.—from the threshold 
of the house] So ( 5 ^ ; but ffi? from the house, as though the Glory 
had been stationed, not on the threshold, but within the 
sanctuary. In v.^ however, ffir agrees with md represents 
the Glory as on the threshold. — and stood] Again in v,^® and 
ii 23 ; hardly original in all three places. Ct. the phrase ' sitting 
upon the cherubim' (p. 113). — 19. As we now read the narrative, 
Jahveh's departure takes place in two stages : first, the Glory 
moves to the E. gateway and stands there, then the 

Glory ascends ' from the midst of the city,' and stands on the 
E. hiU outside, But when are compared with 

j j22. 23 ^ be seen that they describe the same thing ; so 

that what lies behind the present text is not two acts of departure, 
but one. Originally, we may suppose, it took place at this 
point : the Glory stood upon the Cherubim, v.^® ; the Cherubim 
lifted up their wings, and the wheels beside them, the 

Glory ascended from the dty, and, after a pause on the E. 
hill, vanished out of sight, The two and a half w. 

preserve aU the Jhagments that remain of the original narrative. 
The latter, however, received the addition of gLn^j^ 

according to ii^, the incident occurred at the E. gateway of 
the temple ; so the moving throne was made to pause there 
(10^®^), and thus allow to be included in the vision.* 

Then the narrative had to be resumed from the point 

where it had been interrupted (10^®^) ; hence arose the present 
form of the text, which gives the impression that the departure 
took place in two stages. In other words, 10^®^ and 
secondary, and due to the insertion of — and they raised 

themselves from the earth] The vb. as in where, 

perhaps, it has been adopted from the present passage, which 
is earlier than vv,®“^'^. — as I watched] Cp. v.^. — when they went 
forth] i.e. from the inner court to the outer. Co. would om. 
the words as a reader's addition, but without sufficient grounds. 
— and he or it stood] The sing, implies that the subj. of the 
vb. is the glory of Jahveh, v.^® ; on the other hand, the context 
suggests that the cherubim are the subj. ; so to make sense 
ffiS change the sing, to pL, and they stood. But to do this 
is to obliterate the origin of the clause ; the lack of agreement 
in number between cl. a and cl. b is one sign among others 
that cl, b is a later addition ; the scribe who made it took the 
vb. from — at the entrance of the eastern gateway] Prob. 

♦ Steuemagel Einleitung in d. A.T» 582. 

t Spiank l.c. 67. 
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within the court, IttI ra TrpoOvpa^ see 8^ n. Through this 
gateway Jahveh was seen returning to the temple, 43^®*. — 
20. The identity of the chenihim has already been recognized 
in v.^®. There the remark occurs in the section which reads 
like a later comment ; here, at the close of the vision, the words 
are appropriate, and may well come from the prophet himself 
(Herrm.). — ^Vv. 21. 22 form a postscript to the foregoing, 
prob. by the editor who thought it necessary to reproduce parts 
of ch. I on the present occasion.— four faces . . . four Whigs'] 
Cp. I®- — and the likeness of human hands] Cp. v/ i®. — 
22, the faces which I saw] G adds ‘beneath the glory of the 
God of Israel ' ; one of the more considerable additions in 
ffi (cp. 24^^ 282® 40*^ 42®- ^®), which seldom, if ever, inspire 
confidence . — their appearance and themselves] Supposed to be 
explanatory of they were the faces which I saw ; but the grammar 
is barely possible, and the text corrupt. G® gives simply /cal 
avra, which may be right : and as for them, each went etc., 
cp. 


Ch. 10, 1. ha S om. njm as in v.», and ha ; but this need not 

imply a different text, Co. 149. For ‘rx G gives iirdj'ca, i.e. or — 
nKv . . . G om. both ; 28=ifl. Perhaps nx-cs should be read 

before *i'2D pa as in i®*. — 2. The first has for its subj. •Tin’ under- 
stood from 'Jn'is — onan] G ottoX'i^p w.®* ^ ; ct. rbp irodT^pij 9®- 

— ^The second "Okt is om, by G and mo^ mods. — nu'z] The fern. pi. ^ews 
that the prep. J'n was oiigmally a noun, cp. nn’2D 28®® etc, — ^^3^3] The 
same form in Aiam,, Dan. 7® ; but not on that account due to Aram, 
influence (Sprank Sti^. z. Ez. 63) ; the form is good Hebr., Stade § 236 a ; 
Barth Nominalb, § 138. — 3*1*12^ nnn Vx] G r. rpox^p vTOKaTto tCjv 
X^ pov^elv TT quae sunt subtus cherubim ; an accomodation to Gk. and Lat. 
idiom, not necessarily implying nnn "ktk. — 3, r’xn ik 33] The suff. 

with the inf. constr. anticipates the foEowing genit ; cp. n’inDn ntiaa 42^^, 
n: i!?n3 Job 29® ; ?im. in loc. cps. Ex. 2®. Prob. in -these ceases the second 
word has been inserted as an explana-fcion ; Kon. iii. § 284 a. The Vrs. 
ignore -the snff., and imply «U3 ; so some mods. — 4. ot] Ct. n'?r: 9®, — 
nnDn Vyo] G dirb tG>v as in 9® ; ‘ with -the cherub ’ in both 

places. — jnsDn G eis rb aWpiov— ha in a pregnant sense * (and moved) 

to -the threshold ' ; so ; see 9® n. — 5. B, wMch often om. one of two 
synonyms, om. Shaddai. — 6. D'^3^ uzh] G here and v.'^ t^p tTro\7}p rrjp 
dyLav ct. t^p (rroMjp v.® ; an explanatory addition such as G sometimes 
inserts, e.g. G v.®® ®® 4^* 9® etc. — isn«n] Hebr. says the wheel, using 

the art. wi-fch the sing, to denote not the whole, bu-t that part of the 
whole which belongs to -the case in point ; G— K. § 126 i. ; G tSip rpoxiap. 
— 7. 3nDrr] Here -fhe sing, must mean the cherub nearest to ' the ma n ' ; 
ct. V.®, where the sing. is coUective, This change of meaning may 
wdOl be an indication -that the word is secondary ; it was not found in 
the text which G® rendered. — n'nnsrr mria . . . Duns'? ma’DC] The doubhng 
reveals an annotator’s hand. When anDn was inserted, duiid'? jiuud was 
required to make the ac-tion clear ; G om. For nu’DO 1. '2*? mn’DD wi-fch 
c. 17 MSS, as in w.®* ®. — Dnarr . . . xsr’i] This part of -the expansion 
must have been made already in the text w^hich lay before -Qie Gk. 
translators. — 8. G® fcal Idopsis^ayai, so B ^ xal t5oi;=njm.— n'32n] 
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(5 ojJLoiupLa xeipCiv, cp. I® Q. — 9. See v.^ w. — Vax 'n j5i« 

'k See i^®«. The second ™ has no art., the numeral being 

definite in itself, cp. 43^® nmpn (? text) ; G-K. § 134 The repeti- 
tion of the phrase gives a distributive sense ; 4® n . — px pya] © ws 
6\pLS \idov dvSpaKos, ct. i^® dapffels. The Gk. av6pa^=hot coal points to a 
stone of red colour, such as the red garnet. In Ex. 28^® 39^1 [^5 36^®] 
dy6pa^^r^^, — 10. cn'x'iDi] Casus pendens ; cp. v.®® 16^, Dr. § igy Obs. 2. — 
inx See i^® n. — ii. i^d' x*?] bis, some MSS and the Vrs. '' x*?! — oipon] 
Though an accus. of place can follow Gen. 27®, i S. etc., yet 
such an accus, placed for emphasis in this position, must be either a 
pr. n. or have the ending n— , e.g. i K. 2^® 12^; Ex. i®®. Josh. 2^®; see 
Driver on i S. 5®. Read therefore cipDn ^x (K eb tv dv rbirov, so 
cp. Gen. 22® 30®® etc. — cxnn] lit. the head or the leader, cp. at his, their 
head Am. 6’, IVIic. 2^®, 2 C. 20®"^ ; ® ^ ^px^ '* ^ takes the ref. to be to the 
Cherubim, ' but to the place towards wldch their principal head was 
going, they followed it’ ; this appears again in Sprankl.c. 

57 would treat this as a noun ; in whatever direction the front (wheel) 
faced, its hinder (wheel) went, D’lnx being pi. in form but sing, in mean- 
ing, and construed with a pi. vb. (G~K. § 124/.). Elsewhere, however, 
nnx is a prep, or conj. — ^in 2 S. 2*® the text is doubtful ; so the rendering 
can hardly be admitted. Moreover, the wheels did not go in pairs ; they 
were independent. For innx gives h fita i.e. ^^x ; for the confusion in 
see 3® n, — 12. nnin] for orr'an and their backs ; see i^® n,, where the 
form is to be corrected to nnaai and their felloes. — onuD^x nnpmx^] (5® rols 
riaa-apciv T/:wxo£s=Dusixn nyanx!?, and similarly % ; merely tautologous after 
the preceding danse. If dh'jsix is not a miswritten form of DUisixni, it 
may be a marginal catch-word referring to v.^®. Kr. would place the 
latter v. after v.« ; then Dr!':six may be an altered form of pixn at the 
end of V.®, and a catch-word intended to connect that v. with v.^® 
(Sprank). — 13. cnV c’jsixS] Cp. i S. 9®®, 2 S. 6®®; Dr. § 197 Obs. i. — 
xTip] Only besides in ii. Is., 48®* i®-{-four times ; prob. a pass, form of 
gal, rather than a Pu'al ; cp. 16*, nju 16®*; G-K. § 52 ^ ; B-L 286. — 
G reX7A as though a pr. n. ; ct. v.® oi rpoxoL Cp. i^® dapaels, but 
10® 28^® dvBpa^. 14. uirn us . . . nnxn us] Twice us has been inserted 
wrongly ; 1. us^m . . . nrrxrr. 5 om. the two erroneous us, ‘ idie first the 
face of a cherub, the next etc. . , — ansn] Not only the word, but 
the art. with it is a mistake, carelessly copied perhaps from w.'** ®. 

Sprank l.c. 38-51 tries, unsuccessfully, to shew that the Cherubim origin- 
ally had one face each, and that later speculation increased the number 
to four. — IS- Cp. w.i^* 1® ; the Niph. of the I'y vb. is conjugated 

as fv, cp. 6® n. ^jaav, as Co. suggests, may be corruption of 
(iT)ijpap — n’nn x'rr] The pron. resumes the subj., and its gend. is 

determined by that of the pred. n^nn. Cp. v.®® n . ; G-K. § 145 u. — 's 
For 3 of proximity cp. v.®®. Josh. 5^®, i S. 29^. — 16. Q^i’X] Kal oDtol 
ixbiiepoL airruv. — xV] H non residebant S obK direXeivovro, hence Co. 

x^, Kr. iTD' xV ; but the change is unnecessary if the following ofr dj 
D^ sxD be om. with (5®. 5 om. on m. i& renders aujnxn by onusix. — 

17. Ct. v.i*; G-K. § 72 q. on is used here for xc': i®i. — Dnix= 
Gpx pier abruv, see 2^ w. S expands, ‘ when the cherubim lifted up 
their wings, the wheels lifted themsdves up with them.’ — 19. DUflix?n Dnxsa] 
5 implies 'xn Dnxsni JT et illis e^edientibus ; smoother, but not necessary. 
nnxs3 is struck out as an editional addition by Co. Siegfr. Kr. Ro., 
although the word is well attested. — Cp. i^^n., where ^!Br renders 
Hjfiadev ; here inrepdpw, and in ii*®. — 20. 's 'inja] See v.^^n. In v.®® the 
more usual prep, hp is used ; in all three places F juxta .5=3 v.^®, 

vv.®®- *®. — 21. 'x^ 's nyaix n;?2nx] The repetition is prob. due to a 
copyist's error ; if the words were intended to be distributive, the correct 
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idiom would be d'jsj d'js ni’mK, as in v.*. Is. 6®, Ex. 36^®, 

Num. 132 etc. ($r renders only one nya".!?, as in i®. — c'ssr G wrongly 

oKTtj TTT^pvyes, as though |§ meant four pairs of wings ; ct. G i®. — 
22, D’asrr non Dn'js maTi] The pron., resuming the casus pendens, is 
attracted into the number of the pred. cusn ; cp. v.^* Kon. iii. 
349 A. — 'n'NT “urx] Cc-f-il^TroKdTtij t^s oo^tjs Qeov 'laparjX . — cntx". crr-i^-ia] is 
governed by m’jjt and must be accus. ; CiTj**' cannot be nom., as 
Kim. takes it, comparing (wrongly) Ex. 5^®. om. nc'x-ia, and renders 
ncm, so Co. Ro. On the other hand, fE is implied by T", 5 ‘ and this 
was their appearance,* 'B et intuitus eorum et impetus (=a.7,K), Be. 
ingeniously suggests that nnm is a miswriting of cn«ji2 cp. v.’”, * and 
their appearance when they went forth was (this) . . so Kr. 

Ch. II, I-2I, an appendix to the Temple-vision, chs. 8-10; 
vv. 22-25, J^veh’s departure from Jerusalem, and the prophet's 
return in spirit to Babylonia. The section falls into 

two parts. disclose within the precincts of the temple 

a group of leading men engaged in conference, when suddeidy 
one of them falls down dead. Such a gathering comes un- 
expectedly after what has gone before, the annihilation of the 
ungodly (ch. 9), and the burning of the city (ch. 10). If the 
vision really belongs to the preceding series, room might be 
found for it after 8^® (Rothstein), but even then it would be 
out of keeping with the other visions, which reveal acts of 
idolatry, not, as here, a sinister design. It is probable, therefore, 
that were attached to chs. 8-io merely because the 

scene was laid in the temple and the prophet felt stirred to 
denomce the coming judgement. The vision may have been 
seen just before the catastrophe of 586 B.c., and written down 
rather later, after the events at Riblah, vv.®*^°. The second 
part, conveys a message of hope to the exiles : appar- 
ently a still later addition, loosely connected with and 

awlOTardly expressed. With regard to the remaining vv.22-25^ 
it has been pointed out above, p. 118, that the original account 
of Jahveh's departure is to be read in lo^®- ; when 

was inserted, it became necessary to resume the narrative with 
v,^^, 

Ch. II, I. And a spirit lifted me up and brought mel Cp. 8 *n. 
The phrase introduces a fresh incident, not a sequel. — the eastern 
gateway of the temple which looks eastwards] Cp. 10^® 44^ ; here 
used as a place of meeting, cp. Jer. 26^®. For the gateways 
and court of the pre-exilic temple see on 8^. which looks east- 
wards is superfluous, and may be a gloss (Ehrl. He. Ho.), 
perhaps to make it aU the clearer that in this respect the old 
temple corresponded with the new, 44^ 46^- ^ 47^. The twenty- 
five men here are not the same as the twenty-five, or twenty, 
sun-worshippers in 8^®. — Ja*azaniah ben ‘Azzur , . . and 
Pelatiah ben Beniah] Evidently conspicuous persons, and known 
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to Ez. and his circle. In 8^^ a Ja'azaniah ben Shaphan is 
mentioned; if ^Azzur was the grandfather, this may be the 
same tdati ; we cannot be sure. The mgodly have not^ been 
exterminated ; the present vision, therefore, was not originally 
meant to follow that in ch. (j.-^rinces of the people] Again 
2 C. 24^3 ; leading men or notables, addressed as the house of 
Israel in v.®, and called elders in 8^. — 2. devising iniquity] In 
Mic. 2^ of schemes for the oppression of the poor ; here the 
sense is prob. less restricted. What the evil counsel was 
depends on the meaning given to the next v. The words in 
this city cp. v.® shew that the city had not been reduced to 
ashes, as lo^* ^ implies. — 3. who are saying] Cp. v.^® and 8^^ ^ — 
the time is not near to build houses : it (i.e the city) is the pot 
and we are the flesh] Apparently the first sentence expresses a 
de fia nce of Ez.’s warnings, and the second a feeling of security ; 
so the Jewish commentators. There is not going to be any 
destruction of the city, no need, therefore, to think of re- 
building the ruins ; we axe as safe in Jerusalem as the flesh in 
the pot 1 But this requires a good deal to be supplied in 
thought. The text of the first sentence can hardly be correct ; 
G reads it ' Have not the houses lately been rebuilt ? ' F 
nonne dudum aedificatae sunt domus ? : the princes congratulate 
themselves on the restoration of the city after the disaster 
of 597 B.c. ; we are perfectly safe now 1 But v.^ speaks of 
an evil plan, and this v. ought to say what it was. Something 
like Shall we not at once build houses ? would give the meaning 
we want, a determination to ignore what the prophets had 
threatened, Ez. Jer. 15^“^ 2i®^* 24®“^® 29^®'^®. 

The second sentence has the pith and homeliness of a popular 
saying ; it expresses security cp. v.^^, and at the same time, 
perhaps, a further notion : we are the flesh, the valuable part of 
the nation ; the rest, the exiles, are but refuse ! NJ suggests this ; 
the prophet flings back the words in an opposite sense (He. Ho.). 
In 24®®- the figure is applied differently, — ^5. Then the spirit of 
Jahveh fell upon me] Only here ; in 8^ it is the hand of Jahveh 
ihSitfaUs. The prophet was already in a state of trance, gazing 
on the vision : while still in his trance he receives an inspira- 
tion to prophesy. Coleridge's line ' A dream remembered in a 
dream ' {Poems ed. 1856, 228) speaks of a similar experience. — 
and your thoughts I know] lit. the things that come up in your 
spirit, cp. 2 o 32 ; the heart is more usual in this phrase, 143- ^ 38^®, 
2 K. 12® etc. No secrets are hidden from God, Jer. 17^®, Pr. 15^1, 
I C. 28®, cp. Is. 29^®. — 6. Ye have multiplied your slain] Probably 
alluding to the execution of political opponents, cp. 9® n. and 
723 22®; these judicial murders had fiUed the streets with 
corpses. There may be an element of exaggeration in the 
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charge ; and it is suggested that the slain were the victims of 
Babylonian atrocities in 597 or 586 b.c., for which the Jewish 
leaders, by their evil policy, were indirectly responsible (He.) ; 
or that the slain is to be understood figuratively of the oppressed 
(Kr.) ; but neither explanation does justice to the language. — 
7. Your slain . . . they are the flesh, and it is the pot\ it means 
the city. The prophet retorts upon the leaders, v.^ : your 
victims were the men of worth ; the place of safety is for the 
ill-treated members of the nation ! The flesh in the pot re- 
presents the slain ; a rather forced application of the figure, 
it may be admitted ; hence Kr, renders the wounded, i.e. the 
oppressed, as in v.® ; but the context implies more than that, 
cp. 6 ^ 30^. Without pressing the figure m detail, the general 
sense is that positions will be reversed. — and you ‘ I ’ wUl bring 
forthl as refuse, to be cast away. — 8. A sword ye feared^ You 
feared to be treated like the exiles ; you fancy yourselves safe 
in Jerusalem ; but you will share the fate of your coun^Tnen 1 
For the prophetic antithesis cp. 35®, Is. 66®^ Rothstein would 
omit vv.®-®8, on the ground that security, not fear, is in the 
mind of the leaders, and that the sword comes in v.^® ; but the 
connexion of thought between this v. and the preceding can be 
traced as suggested above. — 9. For the strangers see 7^^ n., and 
for acts of judgement, 5^® n. — 10. on the border of Israel] See 
6^^ n. The reference is to the tragedy at Riblaii, 2 K. 25^®'^^“ 
Jer. 52^^"^^ This v., at any rate, and perhaps v.^, must have 
been written after 586 B.c. — Vv. ii and 12 are om. by ffiP: a 
scribal note on w.®* It shall not be has no proper antecedent ; 
pot . . . flesh reproduce the words of v.’ ; v.™=v.^®^ ; v.^= 
v.^®^. In v.^ it is the heathenism of Israel which calls for 
judgement, whereas in v.® it is the blood-guiltiness of those in 
power. Moreover, v.^ does no more than repeat the language 
of the Law of Holiness ; see5®w. — 13. While Ez. is delivering Hs 
prophecy, Pelatiah suddenly dies; cp. Acts 5®. It is to 

be remembered that everything happened in vision.^ The 
prophet was shewn the leaders plotting together ; stiU in his 
trance he felt himself moved to prophesy ; he saw Pelatiah fall 
down dead ; startled and dismayed he cried for mercy — ^all in 
vision. The narrative gives us to understand that the death 
of Pelatiah in Jerusalem occurred at the very moment when 
Ez. in Babylonia saw it happen, and that the vision was con- 
firmed when news of the event arrived later on. The prophet, 
m fact, was endowed with what we should call second sight ; he 
could see thing s at a distance and in the future ; as, for example, 
the day on which the siege of Jerusalem began, the death of h^ 
wife, the moment when Hs dumbness should cease, 24^- 
each case the exercise of tHs faculty is assigned to the divine 
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inspiration.* — ayid I fell upon my face^ Cp. n, — Ah! Lori 

Jahveh] See 4^^ n. ; and for the prophet's intercession, 9® n. — 
‘ art ' thou going to make a full eni^ So 20^“^, Jer. 5^® 30^ 46^®, 
Zeph. — ^Vv. 14-21 hold out to the exiles a promise of restora- 
tion, and denounce the people of Jerusalem. The connexion 
with the preceding vision is far from clear. Perhaps it was the 
prophet's question as to the future of Israel, v.^^, that induced 
some later writer to supply the kind of answer which Ez. would 
have given. The people left behind are wholly undeserving of 
pity, ; the hope for the future lies with the dispossessed 

and scattered exiles, who wiU be brought back, and become the 
true people of God, A prophecy of consolation is out 

of harmony with Ez.'s tone at this period ; and he cannot be 
responsible for the clumsy sentences of the present passage, 
which, however, does reflect his view of the exiles as compared 
with the inhabitants of Jerusalem ; see 5^® n, and Jer. 24. — 
14. And the word of Jahveh came to me, saying'\ Cp. 6^ 7^ 12^. 
The formula, introducing a fresh section, shews that vv.i5-2i 
were not the original sequel of This and the next 

two w. form one long sentence, which is twice interrupted by 
therefore say. Thus saith Jahveh To make the con- 

struction intelligible, translate : Thy brethren ... of whom the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem say . . , (v.^®) . . , because I removed 
them . . . and because I scattered them . . . and became to 
them . . . (v.^®) , . . therefore will I gather you (v.^"^). In v.^® 
the sentence is held in suspense, v.^® resumes it, v.^^ introduces 
the apodosis. — thy brethren * the men of thy ‘ captivity '] See 

crit. note. Ez.'s fellow-exiles are meant, perhaps, too, the exiles 
of 586 B.c. — and the entire house of Israel] Cp. 20^® 351® 36^® ; 
apparently the descendants of the Northern Israelites who were 
taken captive after the fall of Samaria in 722 b.c. The Jewish 
commentators find a reference in these two clauses to the 
captivities of the 8th and 6th cents.— have said, ' They are ' 
far away from Jahveh ; to us the land is given for a possession] 
^ be far away, hnperat.; read the pf. The people of Jeru- 
salem claimed to be the rightful heirs and owners of the land; 
see 33®^. Their words shewed that the crude old idea was stfll 

* Hemtrich Ezechielprohleme 1932, 87 £F., thinks that the explanation 
given above is incredible at the present day. His general view is that 
Ez. prophesied not in Babylonia, but in Jerusalem; accordingly, the 
prophet is here telling what took place in the temple before his bodily 
eyes ; he was moved to denounce Pelatiah. so strongly that the 
f^ down dead on the spot. Hemtrich argues with much force, but his 
view m\ olves the assumption that the narrative owes its present setting 
to a later editorial theory, which turned the prophet of Jerusalem into 
a clairvoyant in Babylonia, and made the episode occur in a vision. 
It seems less hazardous to take the narrative as it stands. 
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current : exile from the soil meant exile from Jahveh ; cp. 
I S. 26^®. — 16. I have scattered you among the lands] So of the 
past 20^^ 28^® 36^® ; and as a threat 22^^ Dt. 28®^ Jer. 9^®. 
Ez.’s phrases are used throughout this section . — and I became 
to them a sanctuary in small measure] Usage elsewhere shews that 
the advb. but little, in small measure has reference to degree 
rather than time, cp. 2 K. 10^®, Zech. The exiles were 
deprived of Jahveh's Presence and of the sacrificial worship in 
the temple, yet they had not forfeited His protection, and it 
was His purpose to bring them back ; for though God did not need 
the temple, the people did, cp. 2 Macc. 5^®. K paraphrases ‘ And 
I gave them synagogues which rank second to my temple ' ; hence 
the mediaeval Jewish name for a synagogue, ‘little sanctuary.' 
— among the lands whither they are come] So 12^® 36^®* {the 
nations for the lands ). — 17. therefore will I gather you] The 
promise is frequently repeated, e.g. 20®^- 28^5 29^^ 34^® 36^^ 

3721 388 3927^ £2. takes up the language of Jer. and Deut. ; see 
Jer. 23® 29^^ [? Jer.'s] 31®^* [? Jer.'s] 32®^ Dt. 30®- With the 
later prophets this gathering of the exiles is a constant theme, 
Is.43®^*54’ 56 ®,Hos. 8^® (prob. an addition), Mic. 2^^ 4®, Zeph. 3^®^*, 
Zech. 10®*^®, Neh. i ®. — and I will give you the country of Israel] For 
the idea, in var5dng phraseology, cp. 20^ 28^® 34^3 3721 3^28^ Again 
an echo from Jer, and Deut. ; see Jer. 23® 29^^ Dt. 30®. 

— 18. Restoration is to be the signal for reformation. The 
first task of the exiles on their return will be to put away the 
detestable things out of the land ; so Jer. 4^ Zech. and see 
5^^ n. The abominations of idolatry must be removed before 
the ideal nation of the future can come into existence; cp. 
14® i8®®^- 20^® 36®®- ®^ 43^®. — 19. And I will give them one 
heart and a new spirit] ParSlel to Jer. 32®® one heart and one way, 
where [Jer. 39®®] reads ‘ another way and another heart,' a 
doubtful improvement on iiH. Similarly here ffi reads ‘ an- 
other heart and a new spirit,' while 3 MSS and S give a new 
heart and a new spirit, in conformity with Ez.'s phrase else- 
where, 18®^ 36®®, cp, Ps. 5ii2ao]. Qjod writes the same 
epithet ‘fearful' in both clauses. If this be original, 
may have been altered to match Jer. 32®®. According to 
Hebr. ideas, heart and spirit together constitute man's inner 
being, the heart his mental activities, the spirit his conscious 
life ; but spirit has associations with the wind or energy of 
Gk)d (e.g. V.®), so where used of man the word suggests the 
presence of a divine element in human consciousness. As a 
whole, the egression means that God will bestow a new energy 
or will on sinful men . — in the midst of ‘ them '] So many MSS 
ind the Vrs. ; ijH in the midst of you. — and I will put away the 
heart of stone ... a heart of flesh] If the home-coming Jews 
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put away the external obstacles Jahveh will put away the 
internal. For the figures cp. 36^®, Zech. 7^^, 2 Cor. 3^ ; Mlton, 
Par. Lost xi. 2-5. Ez. always teaches that the community of 
the future is to be built up of converted individuals. — 20. walk 
in my statutes and observe my judgements’] Cp. v.^^ 
Deuteronomic ideal of religion ; though walk in my statutes is 
a characteristic phrase of H. — and they shall become to me a 
people, and I will become to them a God] So 14^^ 36^® The 

relation between Jahveh and Israel is conditional ; it depends 
upon the people's loyalty. According to the popular idea, 
common to Semitic religions, the Deity was bound to His 
people by natural ties, so to speak ; the prophets and law- 
givers, on the other hand, insisted that the bond was a moral 
one ; cp. Hos. i®. This double formula first becomes current 
in Jeremiah's teaching, e.g. Jer. 7^2 ii4 24? 30^2 311. 33 ^2^8 . ^ 
is found in Dt. 29^, cp. 26^^’ 2 S. 7®^=i C. 17®®, Zech. 8® ; then 

in H, Lev. 26^2 . in Px. 6^. Elsewhere P drops the 

correlative they shall become to me a people, Gen. 17^* ®, Ex. 29^®, 
Lev. Num, 15^, similarly in H, Lev. 22®® 25®® 26^®, Ez. 34®^ 
for P carefully avoids any suggestion which would make the 
covenant a contract between two parties ; it is whoUy a self- 
determined act of God.— 21. 'But these, after" their detestable 
things . . . their heart goeth] So Co. and others for jK's im- 
intelligible but unto the heart of etc. After v.®® a change of 
subject is wanted ; v,®i should be a final sentence on the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem. Their heart goeth requires the prep. 
after, cp. 20^® 33®^ >* so — 22. When w.^’^® with the addi- 

tions in vv.^'*"®^ were inserted, it became necessary to pick up 
the thread of the narrative from the point where the break 
had occurred ; hence the present v. repeats the words of 
To make the link complete the editor ought to have written 
and the wheels beside them ' raised themselves from the earth,* so 
Co. Toy Ex. — and the glory . . . above] From 10^®^. — 23. And 
the glory went up from over the midst of the city] The temple where 
the Glory had appeared was not in the midst of the city; but 
perhaps the words, if correct, need not be taken literally, 
though from over the eastern gateway 10^®^ is what we should 
expect. — and stood upon the mount which is on the east of the 
dty] i.e. the Mount of Olives, as % explains ; cp. Zech. 14^. The 
Glory paused, as if unwilling to depart, or, perhaps, waiting 
for some movement on the people's side. There is a suggestive 
comment in the Midrash : ' R. Jonathan said, Three years and a 
half the Sh®km§. stayed upon the Mount of Olives, in the hope 
that Israel would do penance ; but they did none,' Midr. R. 
Lam. fol, 82 ; TB. Rosh Hash. fol. 31a enumerates ten stages 
by which the Sh®ldn^ withdrew — ' from the mercy-seat to the 
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cherub, from the cherub to the threshold,^ and so on. The 
vision closes with the Glory standing outside the walls ; Jahveh 
has abandoned . Bhs sanctuary and city. Lk. offers a 

N.T. parallel. — 24. Then a spirit lifted me up~\ The same divine 
energy which had transported the prophet in his ecstasy to 
Jerusalem carried him back to the G 61 a ; see 8^ n. — in the vision 
hy a spirit of Cod'] The second term hy a spirit of God looks like 
a gloss on the first, though both terms stood in the text which 
lay before G ; again, as in 8^, renders ^ in the spirit of 
prophecy/ It is possible, however, that hy a spirit is the gloss, 
and that originally the phrase ran in visions of God, as in 8® 40^. 
— went up from me^ So of God after appearing in vision G^n. 17^® 
35^® P. — 25. And I spake to the Gold'] \^en the prophet returned 
to his normal state, he told his vision to the eiders sitting before 
him, 8^. With the words which Jahveh had caused me to see, 
i.e. in vision, cp. Am. Jer. 38^^. 

Ch. II, I. 'm cnrj;] * about twenty-five ' ; no improvement, for 25 
is not a round number in Hebr. Cp. Cr 8^® ws ei/coc-t. — G: lexoviav 
as in 811 . — 2. c’jia m2 ar.pa ai] r.":p2, only here, seems to=2r.;2 78^ 

32I’. oTuxl 7rpo(r^drws oiKooofnjvraL at olKtttt; for oiKobofnjvrai^ pf. indie. 
pass.=(p/coS6/tT7»/Tat-^r^ see Thackeray Gramm, of O.T, hi Gh. § 16, 4. G 
implies D'nnn 1:33 nnpD N*?rf, for which we might read 2T.2 r:;2: 3 r.p 2 K'r'n 
(Ho.), as 5 ‘have we not built houses in the midst of it?* (=n2-ipn). 
If the sentence is a question, must be corrected to — 5. fnrr nrs] fe 

Tvevfxa . — DDrm Usually 2^ hv 14® etc. . (5 freely ri §ta)Soi 5 Xta 

r. TrvejjfiaTos iifiCov. n'riyn' has a sing. fern. snff. referring to a plur. 
antecedent ; G— K. § 135 p. — 6. . . . C2'S^n cn'2Tn] Two pfs. coupled 

by weak waw, because in sense they express a single idea, cp. Is. 51** 
43 Ps. 38®®, and see 3® n. ®r rend^s D2'^^n r. veKpo^ vfuav ?=n3'»nD. For 
DnN‘?Di the Or. schools write n'nttVm, noting that the yodh is superfluous. — 
Vrs. — 7. cnct?] We expect a stronger word, and G writes one, 

iward^are^ (? a corrupt form of ird^are, Co.), itpoveijaare^ ; there is no 
need, however, to substitute Dn'2n or cnnrr for iH, — H'm] Or. Kth. mrn, 
tt’ni Q. — Inf. abs. ; but c. 50 MSS read k'iok rightly, cp. v.», and 
imply it. ^^Sm says ‘N'sin in place of k'sik.* — 10. ^i23 G iiri 
r(av 6pitav, a mistake for Qpl(ay ; cp. in ®r i Regn. lO* Spei Beyia/ieiv, Jud. 
2® cod.-®-, Ps. 77^*, and conversely Mai. i®, Ps. Sol. 2®® hrl r. dpibjv 
p. 6p[(av2 Alyhrrov. — n. i<M] i.e. Tj?n understood from the sufi. in «22in2 v.*. — 
vnn DfiKi] Ki? must be supplied, Sometimes the influence of the 

negative may extend from one clause to another, e.g. but hardly 

in such a case as this. — 12. CS-®- gives a rendering of v.n and of the fi:^ 
sentence in v.i®, onutting the rest. om. cn'irj; . , . *»5 i5td2i by homoio- 
tel. WB=M. — 13. '"rnK] <!& otfioi ot^oi, ct. The 

omission of fhe interrogative particle is harsh ; 1 . G-K. § 150 a note. 
In this phrase Tint is the prep., as Jer. 51® shews. — 15. Tn«] An 

accidental repetition; 5 MSS GItS read the word once.^ — '&:«] 
cannot mean ‘ the men of thy kindred * ; for nWi— redemption Lev. 25®®, 
Ru. 47, or the right, the price of redemption Lev. 25®*- Ru. 4®, etc. 
(SrlLB imply the correct reading or n'2 73] Ez. 

sometimes writes ‘?2 -with a suff. after the word qualified, 14® 29® 321®* ®® 
36® 381® 391®, cp. Ps. 8® 67®* ® ; and, to give additional emphasis, even 
when ^3 comes before the word, 20®® 351® 361®, cp. Num. 16* P, Is. 14I®, 
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Jer. 30^®. It is not surprising that misread nV|=i'?3 as n^| (rwreTikeffrat 
(5 similarly 'they shall come to an end 20^° and 36^® eh riXos, 35 
Kal €^aifa\c>)9weTai. For 1. ^pnn. — pj«n nzn: n*?] The pron. anticipates 

the sub]., cp. Ps. 87® ; Dr. § 201. i Obs. ®r does not tr. Outside 

Ez. 25'*- 33^^ 36^* word only occurs in Dt. 33^ and Ex.^ 6® P. — 

16. *1-??] Om. 8 MSS — byo srnpD^] ^ els aylatTfia fiLKpdy S ib. FT in 

sanctificationem modicam. C ' and I gave them s3niagogues inferior 
()>?) to my sanctuary, and they but few in the cities whither the people 
were exiled/ to avoid calling God directly a tripn. — 17. ibx] Om. 10 MSS 
— c-*? . . . C3n«] dirroM . . . auTo«. IH is preferable, — ’nsnpi] See 
13 phil. n. — Dri;i nnris;] So 20®®- ; cp. cnbp| 20^® 36®^ and ct. 

Is. 50®; the Tiberias tradition inclined to change unaccented 0 to u, 
the Babylonian kept the 0 ; B-L. 193. o5 dLiffireLpa. airoifs iv atrah ? = 
C'ms’sn. — 19. inK a$] KapSiav iripav % cor aJiud. For the confusion of 
■?“« and “»nK cp. in (& T.*f ^repos, 37^* Bevripav, Gen. 42^®, Jud. 9®’®, Jer. 
39®*, Zech. ii’. — D33ip3] The Or. school and the Hillel text read Q^npn, 
so Soncino and Complut. Bibles ; Strack ProL CHt. 115. — 21. 3 ^ ‘?ni] ^Er /:al 
eh T^v KapSiay . . , ws ^7 KapSla a^Cov eiropeTuero^ with the same text as 
and equally unintelligible, may have been miswritten and 
added under the influence of the following gs*?. — 22. dusikmi] cannot well 
be a second subj. of ; rather than supply in thought another vb. 
like it is better to add from ioi®“’ ']h 'an pxn p iDn'i. — 23. n'yn iin 
G pijTjs TTfs 'TToKem . — ^inn ‘jj;] C ku't “n» ; cp. ' 5 I^*s explanation of 

30^^ and p3’nn nsn 471®. — 24. u«3m unxw nm] might be rendered Now a 
spirit had lifted me up and brought me, i.e. the prophet had been trans- 
ported home before he recalled the vision in chs. 8-10. The impf. 
c.w.c. can express the continuation of a plupf., when the context 
indicates that the writer goes back to describe what happened before 
the stage at which the narrative has arrived, e.g. Gen. 31®®, 2 S. iS^®. 
But the present context does not make this clear ; and nm need 
not express a plupf. at all, for the subj. with ] often precedes a pf. 
merely for emphasis ; Dr. § 76 Obs. — So 16®® 23^®; G-K. § 90 c. 

eh yijy XaXdaicav, similarly — nKion 6r Kal dirb rijs 

bpdffecas, SO IL='Dn fe’D and tiiis is adopted by Hi. Co. ; but ®r may 
have made the change for dogmatic reasons. 


/. Prophecies against Jerusalem, Chs. 12-19. 

Chs. 8-11 have disclosed the guilt of Jerusalem and the 
punishment in store : now follows an enlargement of the 
theme in a series of detached oracles, chs. 12-19, which, though 
standing under the same date (8^), do not necessarily belong 
to the year 592/1 b.c. ; internal evidence shews that some 
have been altered or inserted later. 

The cycle begins with two enacted symbols 12^"^°, repre- 
senting a certain change in the point of view. For whereas 
the prophet had been shewn in his trance the annihilation of 
Jerusalem and its idolatrous inhabitants (chs. 9, 10), he is here 
told to predict the captivity of the people and their Img (12^“^®), 
and the distress in Jerusalem during the final siege 

Ch. 12, 1-16. An acted prophecy of the exile, referring 
primarily to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, but adapted later 
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to the fate of Zedekiah. At Jahveh’s bidding, Ez. in ihe sight 
of all, plays the part of an exile ; in the da^iiiine he collects 
his bundle of necessaries, digs through the wall of his house 
as though forced to find an exit, and in the evening sets out 
on his journey. Such was the s}Tnbol as actually performed ; 
but when he came to write it down some 3"ears later, Jerusalem 
had f^en (586 b.c.) : the city was broken through, and 
Zedekiah was captured while attempting to escape by night, 
and carried off to Riblah, where his eyes w’ere put out, and 
afterwards to Babylon, where he was thrown into prison, 
2 K. 25^“7=Jer. 392-’ 52^*^. In the light of this tragedy the 
prophet looked back upon his symbolic actions six years before ; 
he saw the hand of God in them ; what he had represented 
as happening to the people could be applied to Zedekiah too, 
and he made such changes in his narrative as w^ere required 
to bring out its full si^ihcance. Thus interpreted, 12^ is 
neither an exact prediction of Zedekiah’s end, for it is not the 
way of prophecy to forecast the future in detail ; nor can w^e 
regard it as a vaticinnim ex eveniu, though some adopt this 
view (e.g. Sm. Ho.) ; the passage is to be understood in accord- 
ance with the analogy of prophecj', as Giesebrecht has shewn 
with admirable insight {Die Berufsbegahting u.s.w. 1897, 166- 
171). Glosses and corruptions obscure the text in places, but 
there is no great difficulty in distinguishing the original form 
of the symbols from the subsequent adaptation. 

Ch. 12, I. And the word of Jahveh came unto me, saying^ The 
formula is repeated six times in this and the following sections, at 
the head of each, w.®* 13^. — 2. thou art dwelling in the 

midst of a rebellious house] The exiles at Tel Abib were no 
more inclined to heed the prophet’s warnings than the people 
of Judah, cp. 32®^*. In the words that follow, which have eyes 
to see and they see not etc. there may be an allusion to the acted 
prophecies in ch. 4 ; Jeremiah uses the same language, 5^^, 
cp. Mk. 8^® and Is. 6®^*. — 3. furnish thee to go into extie] Lit. 
make thee vessels of exile ; again an echo from Jeremiah, see 
46^®. For make in the sense of prepare cp. Jud. 6^®, Neh. 13^ ; 
the vessels or baggage would be such necessaries as exiles carry 
in bundles on their shoulders.* — ‘ ’ by day in their sight] 

prefixes and go into exile, merely an accidental repetition of 
the word before. The symbol was to be acted in daylight so 
that aU could see ; to make any impression on the ‘ rebellious 
house ’ publicity was essential, and at this time Ez. had some 

■ * Trains of captives with their scanty baggage, escorted by soldiers 
to Assyria, are vi\d(ily portrayed on the sculptured panels from Kouyunjik 
(8th cent. B.c.); Layard iflonumenis of Xineveh Second Series 1S53, 
plates 18, 19, 26, 33, 34. 

9 
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hopes of his countrymen. But the emphasis^ on publicity 
seems exaggerated ; in their sight (lit. before their eyes) occurs 
six times in in some cases no doubt by accident . — to 

another flace\ Not necessarily far away, but far enough to 
show what the action meant. — 4. And thou shalt bring forth] 
i.e. out of thy house, a detail added to the command in v.^. — 
a7id thou shalt go forth in the evening before their eyes] The baggage 
is prepared and brought out of doors in the da5d:ime ; at 
evening, when the air grows cooler, the exile is to start. Later 
on the evening was seen to have a further significance, v.^^^ — 
as men go forth into exile] Lit. as goings forth of exile, abstract 
for concrete ; cp. 26^® as 7nen enter (lit. as entrances) into a city, 
and similarly 33®^. The words may be a gloss on the previous 
sentence. — 5. In their sight dig thee through the wall, and ‘go* 
forth by it] Houses in Babylonia were built of sun-dried bricks. 
The word for wall here is Mr, which generally means the wall 
of a house or chamber, e.g. i S. Am. 5^®, ch. & ; the wall 
of a city is Mmd, e.g. 26^- Jer. 39®. The prophet is told 
to force an exit from his house instead of leaving it by the 
usual way : a sign of ruined homes and desperate efforts to 
escape, cp. Am. 4®. As events turned out, the sign was read 
in a literal sense, v.^^. The causative form bring forth in ilK 
should be changed to the intrans. go forth Vrs., to avoid anticipat- 
ing V.® thou shalt carry ; a similar change in the same vb. is 
needed in vv.®^* — 6. in their sight] should come at the end 

of V.®, as in and b. 7 b^ in each case at the end of a clause. 

— in the thick darkness thou shalt ‘ go * forth] The noun is very 
uncommon, and outside the present passage (w.^* occurs 
again only in Gen. 15^^ JE. It does not seem to be in place 
here ; for Ez. was told to go forth in the evening, when people 
could see him (v.^) ; thick darkness would render his action 
invisible. Properly the word is connected with the allusion 
to Zedekiah's attempted escape under cover of night, v.^^ ; 
it may have been inserted here and in v,*^ when the prophet 
discovered what his going forth in the evening really meant. — 
thy face shalt thou cover arid not see the land] How can this S3mibol 
be applied to the exiles ? Giesebrecht thinks that it represents 
their grief, since it was the custom to cover the head (a different 
vb.) in time of calamity or sorrow, 2 S. 15®®, Jer. 14®**, Est. 6^^ 
7®. But nothing is said about grief in the instruction to the 
prophet : he is to cover l[As face, i.e. his eyes, and not see the land ; 
clearly alluding to ZedeMah, not to the exiles. The whole 
sentence has heen incorporated from v.^® together with the 
latter's incorrect not see (for not be seen) and the gloss the land. 
It will be noticed that this piece of symbolism is not mentioned 
in v."^, which recapitulates the actions ordered in w,®"®^, — 



for I appoint thee to he a sign\ See and 24-*^- ; cp. Is. 8^® 

20^, Zech.^ 3®. Persons and deeds, as well as the spoken word, 
are sometimes used by God to convey the prophetic message. 
— 7 * I did as I was comma 7 ided] Similarly 24^® 37^. — I 

digged me through the wall by force] Lit. by hayid, which, as 
Is. 28^ shews, can have a figurative sense, by strength, or power, 
but hardly in prose as here. Co. Toy He. om. the word. 

— in the thick darkness I ^ went ’ forth] Inserted here, as in v.®, 
to make the reference to Zedekiah more explicit. — 8. in the 
morning] Cp. 24^®. — 9. The ' rebellious house,’ i.e. Ez.’s fellow- 
exiles (cp. v}n), had apparently asked the question on the 
previous evening, when the performance was over. For a 
similar enquiry and explanation cp. 24i®'2i^ — Say unto 
them] This and the next v. begin with the same word Say ; 
the sentences which come between, though they may be based 
upon a saying of Ez., do not agree with their present context. 
The text reads lit. the prince ifs) this utterafice in [or against] 
Jerusalem and all the house of Israel which are in the 7 nidst of 
them. See crit. note for the plausible explanation suggested 
by Hemtrich. The prince comes too soon, for at this point 
the prophet is going to explain that his stunbolic acts apply 
to the people and their captivity. — ii. Omitting, therefore, 
the whole of v.^° except the first two words, and Say in v.^, 
we may restore the text as follows : Say unto them (the colony 
at Tel Abib), I am a sign to you : as I have done so shall it be 
done to them (the people of Jerusalem) ; into exile, into captivity, 
shall they go. This attempt to recover the original connexion 
follows Rothstein's conjecture in the mam. — 12. In this and 
the next two w. the allusion to Zedekiah becomes plain. After 
the catastrophe of 586 B.c., Ez. recognized the full meaning 
of what he had prophesied in 592/1 B.c. ; the s5mabols denoted 
not only the flight of the people from their ruined homes in 
the evening (w.®*®), but ^dekiah’s attempt to escape from 
the shattered city in the dark. As origin^y performed the 
prophet’s actions gave no hint of Zedekiah’s disguise and 
blinding ; these particulars are now mentioned v\^l®• and 
anticipated by insertions in w.®* ", And the prince who is in 
the midst of them] Ez. avoids the title of kmg [melekh) when 
speaking of Zedekiah, and always calls him the prince {han- 
ndsV) ; cp. 7-’ n. — he shall carry {Jiis belongings) on the shoulder] 
as about to go into exile, v.® n . — ‘ and * hi thick darkness he shall 
go forth] See v.® n., and cp. 2 K. 25 ^ Jer. 39-^ 52^ by night. — 
through the wall they shall dig to bring ‘ him ’ forth thereby The 
plur. subj. of dig will be Zedekiah’s attendants. In the history 
it is said that the king fled by way of the gate on the S.E . — dL 
trifling inconsistency; at the same time the prophet kne>v 
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that a breach was made in the city, 2 K. 25^ Jer. 39® 52^, and 
recognized the point of forcing an exit v.’. — his face shall he 
cover ‘ in order that ’ he may not ‘ he seen ’ visibly ‘ '] So we 

must read the text, with some help from ffii. Lit. runs his 

face shall he cover because he shall not see with the eye, he, the 
land. Not only is the grammar impossible, but the mention 
of ZedeMah’s blinding premature ; at this moment, while the 
king is trjing to escape, the land must be Palestine, not 
Babylonia ; the blinding does not come till v.^®, when he is 
carried off to Riblah. ^ was led astray by reading the verb 
as active, he shall not see ; but G knew the correct pronuncia- 
tion, as well as the correct form of the preceding conjunction, 
and read in order that he might not be seen by the eye : ^dekiah 
covers his face, hoping by the disguise to elude recognition ; 
cp. Job 24^®. This makes excellent sense, and at the same 
time offers a clue to the text as we have it. Once on the wrong 
track, M had to provide an object for he shall not see, and 
wrote fAe land, suggested by v.^®, adding he in reference to 
Zedekiah ; while €t, having started correctly with not be seen, 
but finding iBL’s addition already in the text, was driven to 
complete it with ‘and he the land shall not see.’ — 13. And I 
will spread my net over him, and he shall be caught in my snar^ 
Repeatedin 17®® cp. 19® (of Jehoiachin), and in 32® (of Pharaoh) ; 
for Jahveh imagined as a hunter cp.' Hos. 7®®, Job 19® ; here 
the significant thing is that He uses His implements, as in 
218 [3] He draws His sword, against Israel. The figures 
describe the capture of the king by the Babylonians. — and I 
will bring him to Babylon] Again in 17®® ; see 2 K. 25^ Jer. 39'^ 
52“. — but it he shall not see] The Jewish king, who had broken 
his oath of allegiance (17^'®^), had his eyes put out not only 
as a punishment, but to render him unfit to rule. This kind 
of b^barity was more characteristic of the Assiurians (e.g, 
KB. i. 113) than of the Babylonians ; but the neo-Babylonian 
empire shewed that it would not be merciful, as the Babylonians 
had often been in the past (Rogers Hist, of Bab. and Assyr.^ 
ii. 520).— 14. his ‘helpers’] So fS. reads his help, 

the abstract used in a concrete sense, as in Gen, 2^®- ®®. The 
amy of Zedekiah will be incapable of defending him. — and all 
his troops] An interesting word, because pure Akkadian, agappu 
= wing,’ and only used by Ez., alwavs in a metaph. sense like 
the Lat. da ; 17®! (of Judah), 38®- »' ®® 39® (of Gog).— 7 will 
scatter to every wind etc.] See 5“ ». ®®. — 15. See 20®® «. This 
y. refers to the people of Jerusalem, and so continues v.®®; 
it has been separated from its context by the insertion of 
vv. 12 - 14 . shall know etc. is the formula which brings 

the decree of judgement to a close ; 6“ w,— 1$, And I will 
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leave of them a few survivors] Lit. men of number, i.e. men few 
in number ; for the idiom cp. Gen. 34^0, Dt. 4^", Ps. 105^2 . 

especially Jer. 4428 ; see 6® n. In the catastrophe winch 
is coming upon Jerusalem, those who are not destroyed will 
be scattered among the nations and thus preserv^ed, not for 
their own sake, however, or for the sake of the heathen, but for 
the sake of Jahveh's honour : to let the world know that the 
fall of the Jewish state was due to Israel's sin, and not to 
Jahveh's inability to protect His own. If Ezekiel so far 
mitigates his forecast as to allow that some few will escape the 
general ruin, his sole concern is to vindicate the ways of God. 
In his passion for the honour of Jahveh the prophet may seem 
both more and less than human ; but only men of his stamp 
could save the true religion, ftobably this v. is an after- 
thought, parallel to 1421 -23 . {qj- j leave of them a few survivors 
can hardly refer to those mentioned in who are already 
dispersed and have escaped destruction ; moreover, has 
ended the section with the concluding formula (Herrm. Ez,- 
studien 95). — and they shall know] i.e. prob. the Jewish survivors, 
not the heathen : the subj. is the same as that of they shall tell. 

Vv. 17-20. The prophet now represents symbolically the 
hardships of the siege. He had done this before, 4^'^* and in 
much the same way ; thus eating with anxiety, drinking with 
dismay, the desolation of the land and people, v.^^^ I^ave their 
parallels in 4^®- But the actions, though similar in aim, 
are designed to bring out different points, in ch. 4 the scarcity 
of provisions-, here the terror which accompanies the meal, 
so that the present symbol cannot fairly be described as a 
weaker version of the other ; the prophet may well have 
repeated himself with a different emphasis in detail. Cp. the 
symbolic action in — 18. thy bread shalt thou eat with 

shaking] The word rd'ash is generally used of an earthquake, 
3^^ 37’» poetically, of forces in battle which seem to 
shake the earth, e.g. Is. Jer. 47^, Job 392^ 4121 ; only here 
of a person, but cp. the verb in 2728. (5 renders fier oSmnrfs. — 
and thy water . . . with trembling and anxiety] G has both 
words, but in v.^® only the second is repeated ; perhaps trembling 
and are a scribe's addition. — 19. concerning the people of the 
land] Those left behind in Jud^, the general populace i^am 
hd-dres) as distinct from the prince and ruling classes, 2,2^ 
4522 453. 24^2 etc. The phrase does not refer to Ez.'s 

fellow-exiles. — to the inhabitants of Jerus. in the country of Isr,] 
has the look of an explanatory gloss on the preceding term. — 
their bread . . . with anxiety ar^ their waier with horror , . .] 
Cp. 4 ^ 2 . For anxiety cp. the vb. in i S. 9® 102. — in order that 
' their ' land may be desolate {and emptied) of its fullness] A 
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pregnant construction, as in 32^®, lit. desolate from its fullness, 
so as to be no longer full l ® v yv TrXrjptDfxarL avr^^ and in 
32^®. An easier, but not necessarily more correct, form of 
the expression occurs in 19'^ 30^^ {the) land and its fullness (£ 
K(ii TO 7 rX.yp<o/j(.a avT^s. In ilH^s her land the pron. must refer 
to Jerusalem as representing the nation ; better their land. — 
20. And the inhabited cities shall he ruined] Cp. 35 ^ Lev. 26^^ 
The next sentence merely repeats 

Ch. 12, 2. n'2 Tins] Gr €v /j-icrcp tCov a^LKitav (dtruiv^ a free rendering ; fH 

is supported by cl. b, cp. 2®* ’ etc. — Vrs. S om. niNi? and 
i’DC''?, as usual in similar cases; Co. 150. — 3. n'7ai] Dittogr. of n*?!: ; the 
word anticipates n'-bn in cl. b and Nsn in v.*. — S om. and the follow- 
ing cnn’r*?, cp. V.2 n. ; indeed the whole sentence may 

be an explanatory gloss on cl. a (Herrm.). — fflr Situs elSuaiv 
wrongly. — 4. 'Var] (Sit om. the particle of comparison — on':'];*? mr3] 

om. the second word, which, however, makes the phrase parallel 
to cn'i'jr*? Dcr in cl. a. — n'?u 'xsioa] For the plur. in comparison cp. Gen. 
21^®. (& us iKirofieiLteTai alxp-dXuros (?=rTyi3) ^ " as in captivity' FT sicut 

egreditur migrans. Ro. suggests nbu? but there is no need to alter 
ifi. Herrm. would om. □rtu'5?'? 'Ksina as a gloss; v.®, however, seems 
to require nnu'j;’? at the beginning. — 5, nxinm] The omission of an obj. 
is harsh ; 1. w:!- — 6. Dnu'p*?] ^ om., which Ro. inclines to 

adopt. — ( 5IL5 ; 'P prob. by metathesis from the root which 
occurs in Arab. ghatala=' become covered with clouds.' (!& KeKpvpfiivos, 
so w.^* 1® — x'sin] 1. NXi? cp. v.^® ; see v.® n. — 7. 'h'3^ ^ Kard irdvra 

o(ra evereiXaTO Ate 5 ‘as he commanded me' U sicut praeceperat mihi 
Dominus ; but fH is supported by 24I® 37’ — I'a] may be a miswritten 
form of I'pa. Kj. Ehrl. prs. in'a, not very happily. — 'nxinn 'pa] 1. 'riKS' 'pa 
with Vrs. ; 'pa^. — 10. m.T ua.s] 0r Kvpios KiLtpios. In chs. 1-20 this 

rendering occurs again only five times, 13®® 14®, 20®®- ®®* ^®. — nb'Oh 
nin] may be rendered the prince is (the subject of) this utterance. In 
this sense nbq does not occur elsewhere in Ez., and Hemtrich Ezechielpr. 
123 accounts for it by comparing Jer. 23®® (sic) NsrDn dtik . . . mn' ntyo no; 
Ez. adopts Jeremiah's word-plav, but applies it to Zedeldah, whom he 
deliberately styles not i7on. The Vrs. imply the existing text ; 

(5® 6 dpx^r Kal 6 dpTjyoSpepos iv'lep., which corrects to [eiirSr] tQ &pxovtl 
K.T. dpTjyovp^vip (see Co. 70) iL ‘upon the prince is laid this burden' F 
super ducem onus istud 5 * the prince shall bear this burden.' To recover 
the original form of w.^®* it is better to adopt some such explanation 
as is suggested in the commentary ; emendations, e.g. Niph. ptc. 
(Be.), (Kr.) for n’srjn, do not go below the surface. — Daina non istn] 

It be noticed that oaina which make no sense here, stand with 
K'wn at the beginning of v.^®, where they are in place. The pron. after 
the rel. (non iva) is not in itself objectionable, cp. 43^®, Dr. § 199 Obs. ; 
but for Dams 1. njina z/the word belongs here. — n. Q3nsiD un] your symbol, 
addressing the audience. (& does not recognize the suff., iyd) ripara 
TTww. — . . . Dn7 ne^p' p] referring to the people of Jerusalem. The 
sudden change from 2nd to 3rd pers. is awkward, and <5 did not under- 
stand it, oStus Sarai ai/rip. For uniformity S turns nnV into dd!? and 
into destrojdng the sense. — ''2V2 nf?u3] The asyndeton creates sus- 
picion ; the second word may be an alternative from the margin. — 
12. 031113] 5=02:1103, cp. v.ii n. — xS'i n9‘?p3] Dr. § 125 defends the con- 
struction as an instance of the impf. with % instead of the pf. c.w.c., 
introducing the apodosis, in the thick darkness, then he shall go forth, 
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and cps. 31^^ inanxi, 33^1 ixan ; but the present case is so unnatural that 
most prefer to read nu' with ; IS om. the conjn., in caligine 
egredietur. — nnn'] inn'. — x’sinS] ^ rod e^eXdetv Co. and 

many, better Kr. — jy'] 3lwsiys=because, generally 

followed by a pf., once by an impf. 44^^, and then of a frequentative act 
in the past ; but here because he used to see is impossible. Hence Co. 
and mods, read jj;o‘?=®r Sttois and similarly, which Ez. uses else- 
where 20®® 311^ 36®® 46^®. — nx-]! K*?] ^ d'TTws AtT? opady d<l>9dkii(p, preserving 
the true pronunciation nxT* Niph. not by the eye, but after the manner 
of the eye, visibly, ^ of norm, cp. Is. ii®, and the phrase ^nn and D::'y5> 
I S. 16’ if =05 the eyes (see). — pxn nxitin] The erroneous punctuation hni: 
required an obj., and p«rr nx was suggested by nxi' ah nmK'iinv.^®; to 
make the subj . clear Nin was added. © Kal oLirbs r^v yUv oiK b^perai, merely 
rendering ilH’s addition, with an addition of its own. 5 om. nih pyt>, 
and renders that he may not see the land, but the reference to Zedekiah’s 
blinding comes too soon. ^ implies i^'s |y', makes py'?=pi^, and 
transposes Nin, " because he was guilty, and he shall not see the land ' ; 
Co. 130. — 13. 'mijion] From to hunt, so an implement for hunting, 

a net 17®°, Ps. 661^ (? text) ; also, by transference to the thing hunted, a 
prey, ch. 1321. In the Pss. niiip comes from a different fastness, e.g. 
Ps. 18® ; this word is also written Is. 29’ and lyo plur. nnyo ch. 
19* 33^’* hence here iv rj TrepLoxv .S simply n?. — ona’D px] Accus. 

of direction, cp. onna px 29^^ ; usually 'x ‘?x, e.g. 17^ 19^ 40®. — 14. nnij;] 
Q. 1. v-i?]; ^ robs ^oTjdobs abroO . — r9:x] For the Akk. agappu cp. an 
inscr. of Tigiath-pileser ii. ‘ winged birds of the heaven whose wings 
(agappeSunu) were coloured purple,* Fr. Dehtzsch ^55. HWB. 17. The 
word found its way into Aram, as n^3, x^jx, f|3 (^yT.)—wing. & para- 
phrases here robs dyTC\a/j,parofji.ivovs abroO, and elsewhere in three different 
ways, 38® n. C ‘ his army,* S ' those who strengthen him.* Rashi and 
gjimlji explain rightly, d'S 33 psy'?. — 15. 'nnn . . . 's'sna] See 3®0w. — 16, 
''ui amo] See 5^® n. — ^ixa] The pf.=a future pf. ; I>r. § 17. — 18. i?yaa] Ro. 
would iter to myaa, a less exaggerated term. — 19. nx^DD nsax Dg?fi] The 
vb., as in 19^, may come from as?; (Ojvf. Lex.), cp. njs: Is. lo^®, nisi Ps. 49®; 
but more prob. from qds? (Ges.-Buhl. Lex ), cp. VZ Is. 7*, to; Is. 24® ; G-K. 
§ 6yp. See 6® phil. n. For nsix 8 MSS read Dmx. In nx^DD the p is 
privative, cp. Is, lo^® 23^ 62^® ; for the construction with doss' cp., besides 
32 1®, Lev. 26^2. Some would read here nx^oi nsax or nx^oi px as 19^ 
301®.— ^DHD] Here Jo is causative, cp. Gen. 49^®, Is. 53®. (JEc iv dtre^eLq, ydp, 
confusing d and a; cp. in 16® 31^ 32®- 1® 48®® phff. notes, ydp occurs 
only twice again in Ez., namely, 31^^ 39^*- — ^20. onym] (!Er k. ai iriXeis abrCiv 
3t=Dn'nyi. 

Ch. 12,21-14,11. Prophets and People. — collection of five 
oracles, dealing with the popular attitude towards prophecy 
(vv.21-26^ ; the misinterpretation of Ez.'s message ; 

the falsehood of certain prophets and prophetesses {13^“^®* ; 

the delusion of enquirers whose hearts were with their idols 
all the time (14^’^^). 

22. Ez. takes up a proverbial saying [mdshdl cp. iS^*- and 
8^^.), which puts into words the popular idea that because 
the prophecies were not fulfilled they could be ignored. — 
What mean ye by . . .] Cp. 18^ 37^®, Ex. 12^®, 2 S. 16 ^. — the 
days grow long, and every vision has perished^ A similar argument 
from delay is heard in N.T. times : ' all things continue as they 
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were from the beginning/ 2 Pet. 3^^ and Mt. 24^^ 25^; see also 
ck 11^ n. Here vision is not that which was seen by the 
prophet in his ecstasy but the message conveyed to him, 

as in 7^®, Hos. Hab. 2^. Each prophecy, whether a threat 
or a promise, has become a dead letter. — 23. I will put an end 
to'] The tense is a perfect, marking the resolve, ffi and I xmll 
reverse vocalizing differently, see 7^^ phil. n. ; fE is more 
expressive, in view of they shall no more fitter it. — the days draw 
near, and the contents of every vision] There was an element of 
truth in the popular sa5dng, and Ez. seems to admit it in his 
reply : there has been a delay, but the fulfilment of the prophecies 
is close at hand. Such a declaration deserves to be noticed. 
It is only when religion and morality are concerned that the 
prophets speak with certainty ; as a rule they do not profess 
to say when their words will be verified on the lower plane 
of history. The use of dabhdr lit. word for contents has no 
exact parallel elsewhere, though something like it occurs in 
Is. 2^ ' the word which Is. saw’ Am. Mic. ; to match 
draw near, a verb would no doubt be suitable, and S actually 
gives ' the whole vision shall come to pass * ; but the very 
strangeness of fH is arresting. — 24. there shall no more he any 
vain vision or flattering divination] So Toy renders ; for the 
language cp. 13®"^* 23 21^4 [293 22^®, Jer. 14^^ Zech. lo^. The 
characteristic of vain or deceiving prophecy was that it merely 
echoed the wishes of the people, cp. Is. 30^®. This v. does 
not naturally follow and deals with a different matter ; 
it stands by itself, and may have been introduced to form a 
link with ch. 13 (Herrm. Ez.-stud. 19). — 25. Continuing v. 23 ; 
there wiU be no delay ; the present generation will see the 
fulfilment of whatever prophecies Jahveh may vouchsafe. — 
for I Jahveh will speak what word I will speak] This Semitic 
idiom, known as the idem per idem construction, is used when 
* the means, or the desire, to be more explicit does not exist,' 
e.g. 36^®, Ex. 3^^ 33^®; see Driver Sam."^ 185!. for further 
illustrations. A variety of the idiom (with pf. tenses) expresses 
resignation or a resolve, e.g. Gen. 43^^ Est. 4^®, Jn. 19^2. — it 
shall no longer he postponed] The subj. is left undefined: the 
general scope of the prophecies ; cp. 7® n, 

Vv. 26-28. A parallel to but not a mere variant. 

Ez. turns to the colony of exiles, and again starts from a current 
saying which expresses the popular attitude, this time towards 
his own prophecies. The people refuse to take them seriously 
on the ground that they refer to the distant future (cp. Jer. 5^^ 
17^®). The plea is not unlike that in and the answer 

is much the same. Unspiritual minds think only in ternis of 
time, while prophecy insists upon truths which have nothing 
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to do with ' sooner ' or ' later ' ; but to meet the people on 
their own ground, Ez. brings his message within the time- 
sphere ; there will be no postponement, the divine words will 
take effect at once, v.^®, cp. v.^®. 

Ch. 12, 22. pin !?d nax] 25 om. ‘?a, so Hi. Co. Kr., changing the sense ; but 
is supported by v.®®. — 23. 25 kclI d7ro£rrpe^w=''jia?>qj. This 

read as would be in Ez’s manner ; see 13^® phil. n. — wd' «*?■)] 

25 brings out the sense by suppl3dng an obj., /cat ou/ceVt fjiTj eJirwcrtv r^v 
irttpaj 36 Xi 7 v ra 6 T 7 )v, Co. 102 gives other illustrations of this :freedom ; cp. 
v.ii phil. n. — ^une^'a] 25 o^^'os roO T<rp., pointing to the use of 'a as an 
abbreviation of n'a or '33, cp. in 25 20® 44®® ; in Josh. 21®^ nnniyya hki 
with I C. 6®®. The frequent interchange of 'aa and 'c' n'a is to be 
explained in the same way ; 'a might stand for either. Cp. v.®* n. and 
Thackeray Sept.J.W. 123. — pm Sanam] 25 k, \670s Trdo-ijs opdo-ews, S/c. Katp6s. 
Such verbs as «ai Co., Kr., jian Ro. have been suggested for aan. — 
24. P717 Dppo] Constr. st. before an adj. treated as a noun, cp. japn 
Is. 22®*, Saj fis'jf ib. 28*; G-K. § 128 w. The form cops only again 
13^. 25 Ata»^eu 6 jae;/os=OE'pD. — n'a] 25 'P, so Cp. on v.®®. — 25. 

nin' ':x ’3] Prob. the Massord intends by the (purely fanciful) stop over 
mn' to make the phrase mean for I am Jahveh (so AV.), and thus to 
enforce the distinction between Jahveh and the false seers (^m.). — 
naT naaN nK naai<] Similarly v.®®. aaa at the end is doubly remarkable ; 
it resumes the obj. with emphasis, and it follows when it ought to 
precede the relative. The nearest parallel is Am. 5^ n:’p D3'‘?p Ktrj nrx ; 
for partial parallels see Jer. 14I 46^ 47^ 49®* I K6n. iii. § 414 q. 25 's 
XaX^o-cu roiti \ 6 yous juov XaXi^crcj does not necessarily imply a different 
reading, for the Hebr. could hardly be reproduced in Gk. S om. "ib'k hk. 
Many question the correctness of the text (Co. Toy Ro. He.), without 
sufficient grounds, — 25 <S imply The sudden change 

from mas. (ns7;;'i) to fern, is undoubtedly harsh ; 25 S imply 
and aU read k*?!; but ilH is supported by the repetition in v.®®. For 
the fern, of the vb. to express an indefinite neuter cp. Jud. ii®® 'nm, Jer. 
7®i Kdn. iii. § 323/, ; cp. 7® phil. n. — D 'idk n’a] 25 ockos ’I. 6 

TrapaTTtKpaLptiJif "Kiyovres xlyovciv, inserting ’“Orr and hck!?, perhaps only 
expanding, — 28. "im '?a ncron Here, ct. v.®®, the fern. sing. vb. is 
construed with a pi. mas. subj. ; the pred. coming first is neuter, cp. 
41®®, Ps. 37®^; Kon. iii. § 348 e / 3 . 25 = 3 aa^D' 2^="iS7D’. — lan iaii< n»K] 
Cp. V.®® ; impf. with ] resuming the casus pendens, cp. Jer. 13^®'*, 
Ps. 1 15’ ; the pf. c.w.c. is more usual. Dr. § 123 (a). For w wn 25 
XaXiJtrw XaX'?5<rw, and for koI 7roi^<r(a. 


Ch. 13, 1-16. Against the prophets. — ^Ezekiel allows them 
the title ; he does not deny their prophetic gift, but he charges 
them with abusing it. They have deceived themselves (v. 3 ) 
and misled the people (w.®- proclaiming peace when 
Jahveh meant the opposite (v.^®). They professed to speak 
in Jahveh's name, but they only said what the people wanted 
them to say. In Ez. gives further reasons for the false- 
hood of these misguided men. 

As it stands, the passage is full of inconsistencies, which 
are best explained by supposing, with Rothstein, that two 
distinct oracles have been combined. In the one (A) . 
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W.2* the prophets axe addressed in the 2nd pers. ; 

they seem to belong to the Jewish colony in Babylonia, where, 
as we learn from Jer. 29®^* such mischief-makers were 
busy. Their delusions about peace (vv.^®* ^®), and the fate 
which is predicted for them show that the final 

destruction of Jerusalem has not yet taken place. To drive 
his lesson home Ez. uses a simile. He compares the people 
to a wall which is being daubed with whitewash : the wall 
will collapse when the storm comes, and those who daub it 
will be buried in the ruin Such is the earlier 

oracle, fairly entire by itself ; which breaks the connexion 
between and may be considered a scribal note. 

In another group of w. the prophets are referred to in the 
3rd pers., w.^' ^ (B). The catastrophe is over ; those in 

Jerusalem who should have met the crisis with spiritual forces 
failed in their duty (w.®- ®) ; their prophecies have turned out 
false (v.®) ; they themselves are gone into captivity like the 
rest, and their punishment will be exclusion from the Israel 
of the future (v.^). Again we have a connected whole, setting 
aside the parenthesis in vA. This later oracle, written after 
586 B,c., has been interwoven with the other in a way which 
mars the uniformity of the passage, but completes the treatment 
of the general theme. 

Both oracles are metrical in form, to judge from those w. 
where the text is sound. Thus w.’- contain couplets, 

v.^2 a triplet, with three beats in each line ; 13. i4ab 

couplets with four beats; v,®^® is a couplet with five beats. 
"WTien restored, v.^ forms a triplet with three beats in each line ; 
but owing to the state of the text, many details of structure 
and rh3d:hm are quite uncertain. 

2. Originally perhaps the v. ran 

Prophesy * against * the prophets of Israel, 

* Prophesy,' and say ' unto them,' 

Hear ye the word of Jahveh. 

ilH reads the second line ‘ who prophesy, and say to the prophets 
out of their heart.' CS®, however, suggests that the ptcp. who 
prophesy should be altered to the imperat., and prophets out of 
their heart placed in the next v., and unto them substituted here. 
Then we obtain a fine like (with the repeated word) 34^ 
37 f- — 3- Oracle B now begins, referring to the prophets in the 
third person. With the help of ffi we may restore the v. thus : 
Ah ! the prophets ' who prophesy out of their own heart,' * ' 

and concerning things which they never saw i.e. these prophets 
were not inspired by Jahveh ; they uttered the promptings of 
their own minds ; they never saw the visions on which they 



professed to base their words. See and Jer. 23^® ; cp. 
I K. 12^3, Neh. 6®. i!H's text is ungranunatical and corrupt ; 
lit. ' Ah ! the senseless prophets who go after their spirit and 
by that which they have not seen.' The word for senseless 
may be a miswritten form of out of their heart Grammar and 
usage are against who go after their spirit ; (S3L om. the sentence ; 
as a continuation of it and hy (or to) that which they have not 
seen cannot be right, though, apart from the preceding clause, 
the words by themselves may mean according to (or concerning) 
things which they never saw, — 4. Like foxes among ruins {are) 
thy prophets, 0 Israel ' thy prophets, 0 Israel, have been ; 

ffi om. the verb. This sudden address to the people falls 
outside the denunciation of the prophets, and reads like the 
exclamation of a scribe or student written on the margin. The 
point of comparison lies rather in the mischievous, destructive 
character of foxes, than in the fact that they haunt waste 
places. — 5. And ' they did not stand ' in the breach * *, {nor) 

build a fence about the house of I sr., for {it) to stand in the battle, 
in the day of Jahveh'\ So ©, reading the verbs as 3rd pers. pi. ; 
this V. goes with vv.3 and in which the prophets are spoken 
of, but not addressed directly. Jahveh charges them with 
having failed in their duty at the crisis. They did not stand in 
the breach : 22^^, Ps. io6^3 shew that this is the proper expres- 
sion ; ilH ye did not go up into the breaches, nor did ye (ffi they) 
build a fence about i.e. to protect ; cp. 22®®, i S. 25^®. Dropping 
the figures, these men, who should have been the spirituad 
leaders at a time of utmost need, contributed nothing in the 
way of foresight or encouragement to stop the invader or 
defend the city. Cp. Is. 51^®. — in the battle, in the day of Jahvehl 
when Jerusalem was sacked by the Babylonians, 586 B.c. 
The first word, which is not recognized by fflr, should prob. 
be treated as a gloss (Co. Toy Kr.). For the day of Jahveh 
see on — 6. They have seen falsehood and ‘ divined ' lies'] 
fSi and divination of lies ; but a vb. (ffiF) improves the parallels. 
A similar account of the prophets comes again in 22^® ; it is 
not denied that they saw visions (ct. v.® above) ; but what 
they saw was the creation of their own deluded minds, and 
therefore false. The word for divine means, as Arabic usage 
shews, to obtain an oracle from a god by drawing lots (see 
2 i26[2i]^ )^ which in certain circumstances was legitimate 
enough, e.g. Num. 17^'^®-, Josh. 7^^^* ; but the desire to gain 
knowledge of secret things easily led to superstitious practices, 
which were not legitimate in Israel, e.g. Ex. 22^^ ^^3^, Num. 23^®, 
Dt. Lev. 1931 ; and the word, both verb and noun, came 

to be used in a disparaging sense of the oracles given by the 
" false ' prophets, cp. w.’* 2134 mi 22^8, Is. 3^, Mic. 3®- 
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Jer. 14^* 27^ 29®, Is. 4425. — who say "Tis JahveVs oracle] using 
the formula of true inspiration, cp. Jer. 2^^^»~while Jahveh 
has not sent them] Cp. Jer. 23^^ 29®^, Neh. 6^^. — dnd they hope 
for the word to be confirmed] i.e, by Jahveh. The ‘ coining * 
of the word is the test, Dt. — 7. The v. continues v.^, 

oracle A ; the prophets are addressed in the 2nd pers. 

Have ye not seen a vision of falsehood, 

And spoken a divination of lies? 

The first oracle brings forward the same charge as the second, 
V.®. Cp. 12^^ n. — a^ are saying . . . spoken] This half of the 
V. is om. by fiS®, and may be a gloss repeating v.® 22^®, Co. Ro. 
He. — 8. Because ye speak . . . therefore] A mode of expression 
frequent in Ez., 16®®^* 22^® etc. — behold, I am against 

you] See 5® n, — 9. From oracle B : the state is fallen ; the 
prophets in exile. And I will stretch forth my hand upon] 
So ffi Kol Ureim, conveying a decided threat, as in 6^^ 14®* 
ffl reads and my hand shall be or come upon ; but Ez. uses this 
phrase to describe the inspiration of the true prophet, i® n. — 
in the company of my people they shall not be] The word sodh 
here means council, not counsel ; cp. Gen. 49®, Ps. 89® 

In vv.®“2® my people occurs six times: the true Israel as dis- 
tinguished from the apostates. — and in the register of the house 
of Israel they shall not be written] The burgher-roll, which will 
contain the names of citizens in the coming age : such a register 
has been preserved in Ezr. 2=Neh. 7, purporting to be a list 
of those who returned from Babylonia, but actually a census 
of the post-exilic community in Palestine. It was natural to 
attach a religious sense to the civil register ; the false prophets, 
says Ez., will never be entered on the roll of faithful Israelites. 
An earlier and similar conception is that of Jahveh 's book, 
' the book of life,’ first mentioned in Ex. 3232^- jg . ^3^ 

Mai. 3^®. — and into the country of Isr, they shall not enter] Ez. 
is contemplating the time when the scattered exiles will return 
to their ancient home : these prophets wiQ have no part in 
the restoration. Evidently oracle B dates from the later 
period of Ez.’s ministry, chs. 33 fi. — and * they ’ shall know] 
So <K rightly, in agreement with the rest of the v. ; ffl has 
the 2nd pers. — Y. 10. continues the address to the prophets, 
V.® (from A) ; but owing to the insertion of v.® from B, the 
2nd pi. verb and prons. have been altered to 3rd pi. (Rothstein). 
Because, yea because ‘ye' led astray] The conjn. is repeated to 
give a solenrn emphasis ; again 36®, Lev, 26^®. — saying Peace, 
when there is no peace] v.^®; the expression is first used by 
Jeremiah, Jer. 6^^ 8^. — and he (my people) is ‘ as ’ one building 
a * wall* and ' they ' (the prophets) are daubing it with white- 
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wash] So the unintelligible text of may be mended, reading 
as with 2C, and they with G ; the contrast between the two 
sets of labourers thus becomes clear. fE has and he is building 
a partition, and behold them daubing) the strange word for 
partition is known only in post-biblical Hebr. and Aram., and 
seems to be a later variant of wall (cp. 12^ n,), the word used 
in and implied by ffi here. Ez. compares the people 

to a mason putting up a wall, and the prophets to those who 
whitewash the outside, and add nothing to the sohdity of the 
work. The same figure comes again in 22^®, with the same 
application. The word tdphel ' whitewash,' which occurs only 
in these passages, is to be explained by a kindred root tdphal, 
which means ‘ to plaster over,' and, in a metaphorical sense, 

‘ to flatter, use hypocrisy,' Ps. 119®®, Job 13^ ; cp. Mt. 23^'^ 
ra^ots K€KovLa/x€voLs , Acts 23^ KeKovLafjiii'c . The render- 

ing ' untempered mortar,' AV., RV., is based upon a mistaken 
etymology. — ^V. ii betrays its origin by the break which it 
introduces between and ; it is a scribal comment on 
VV.12. 13^ xhe text can hardly be translated. Say to the 
daubers of whitewash * '] JR adds and let it fall [wyippdl), 

a dittograph of the preceding word {tdphel), and om. by GS. — 
there ' shall come ' a flooding rain, and ' ' hailstones shall fall] 

JR there came ; but the form ought to be the same as in 
on which this v. is based, there shall be or come, G ^al Iotoll S> 
' and I will give ' U erit enim. reads the next sentence and ye, 
0 hailstones, fall, with a sudden apostrophe out of keeping 
with the context ; for and ye G has /cal Sc^cra), S does not reco^ize 
the word, gives only a part of it ; we may strike it out as due 
to some mistake. — and a tempestuous wind shall ' burst forth '] 
Again from v.^^. — 12. And lo, if the wall has fallen, will it not 
he said , . . P] Who is to blame for the downfall ? The people 
have been ruined by the prophets. — Where is the daubing] The 
noun means simply coating, equivalent to the whitewash of v.^®. 
— 13. and so I will cause a tempestuous wind to burst] lit. a 
wind of tempests (intensive pi.). The figure of the wall is 
continued : a tempest, the instrument of Jahveh's wrath, will 
be launched against it ; cp. Is. 29® 41^®, Sir. 39^®. — and a flooding 
rain] Cp. 38^2, and for the figure of the bmlding overwhelmed 
by storms, Mt. 7^^, Lk. 6^®. — and hailstones in wrath * shall 
fair] Elsewhere the divine judgements make use of hail, 
e.g. Ex. 922-26^ jg 28^*^ 30®®, Job 38^^^^*, Sir. 39^®, The word for 
hail is fomd only in this passage and 38^2, perhaps in Sir. 46® ; 
a curious form i^elgdbMsh),^ which is not Hebr., but may be 
Babylonian ; it has been identified with the Akk. algamtsu, 
which prob. means ' crystal.' At the end of the v. fS reads 
for annihilation ; but a verb is wanted, as G felt, and inserted 
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one, cv Bv/xta iirdiia eis (TovrikeLav, S ^ shall perish/ Co. makes 
the happy suggestion that shall fall was the original ending, 
as in v.^^, which transcribes most of this verse. — 14. The wall 
collapses, and the prophets are buried beneath the ruins. — 
and I will bring it to the ground] Similarly Is. 25^^, Lam. 2^. — 
15. I will consume my fury] 6 ^^n, ; with an impressive change 
from the intrans. form in v.^^ ye shall be consumed, — and I will 
say] But the words which follow are unsuitable in the mouth 
of Jahveh ; so read, merely altering the vowels, and one says 
or and it shall be said (as in v.^^) Co. Ro. He. — ' where ' is 
. . . and ' where * are] An exclamation of the onlookers, cp. 
v.^. This slight change gives a more forcible text than JS's 
no more is , and no more are, which may have been altered 
when one says was vocalized I will say (Co.). — 16. This v. 
interprets the figure ; it is attached to v.^® without any con- 
necting link. Co. Toy Kr. question its originality. The 
general destruction announced in v.^® brings the oracle to a 
striking end, without this rather tame explanation. 

Ch. 13, 2. ‘?xl. Vrs. — D's<9an] Niph. ptcp., elsewhere pointed 

v.^* 38^^ etc. ; 1 . KSSiT imperat. ( 5 ® /cat TrpotprireijffeLs. On the hexaplaric 
additions in see Co. 70 . — d2*?d An extreme case of the constr. 

st. before a prep. ; cp. Is, 28®, Jer. 23®®, Hos. 7® ; but Tpfs airoijs^ 
Dn’‘?K ; the correct form of the phrase is prob. D'Nsjrr, which belongs 
to the next v. ltl*s reading may be a gloss based upon w.®* — 3. ’in 

n’'73:n D'K'-a].!] As applied to the prophets, would mean insensible to 
Jahveh's benefits, as in Dt. 32® (of Israel). But suggests a more 
forcible expression, rots Trpo(p7)T€i^ov<riv dwb Kapdias D'xmn. It 

will be noticed that |n2^a, 12^0 is connected with a verb in v.^’, i K. 12®® 
Q. Neh. 6®. fH's D’N' 23 rr, which ( 5 r om., should be retained. — 
cnn -jnx] The grammar can hardly be defended ; in a rel. sentence the 
pers. pron. is required before the ptcp. or adj., i.e. D’2'?n n.i ib'n; Dr. § 199 
Obs. ; Kon. iii. § 60. The ptcp. after nc'K has scarcely a parallel ; Is. 24®, 
|Coh. 81 ® may be similar, but Gen. 39®®, Is. 30®^ are different, ina ’^^hn 
nn can hardly mean going after their own spirit ; the words may be the 
careless jotting of a scribe. — ’r»‘?2^i] Apparently a rel. clause with *?, 
taking up ^nx. But 'Thzh—rov /iij, so as not to, and is followed by the 
impf. Ex. 20®°, 2 S. 14I*, or by the inf. constr. v.®® 20®- i®- 2® ; 
where a pf. is found, as in Jer. 231^ 27I®, the text is at fault. Dr. 
§ 41 Obs, would read the impf. here, 'n'pa'? * so that they (i.e. the 
people) should not see ' ; but the context shews that the prophets claim 
to see visions, not the people. ®c renders /cat to KaddXov jutj ^XiirovaLv, 
This suggests that 'n^2‘? here may be a more emphatic (as in i S. 20®®), 
and not the negation of a final clause as it usually is ; then we must 
suppose that the rel. is omitted, as in Is. 65 1, Jer. 2®, and the prep, a ^ 
of reference, ^ in relation to, concerning, things which they never saw.’ 
So G-K. § 152 X. On this interpretation the words may be kept in the 
text nxn 'n'?3'7i an'-a c’xaan n'X'2:n ‘?s: 'in mil then be a triplet of two-stress 
lines. — 5. nixis2 x^] (5 ovk icrrijaav iv (rTep6c5^aTi = pS2 noy 

have the sing. ]'-& ; the pi. ending arose from the initial letters of the follow- 
ing word. — Ti: mam] Sometimes the influence of the negative extends from 
the first cl. to the second, as in 16®'^; G— K. § 152 z. The neg. is repeated 
by and Ro. would read ma xSi; but M is supported by Kal 
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avv/jjayop irolfivLa, confusing with nnj;, see 6^ Phil. n. — 't?' '3 hy] For 
hy in this sense cp. i S. 25 rn noin. — ^DJ?5] for it (i.e. to 

stand ; the subj. of the inf. constr. is not expressed, but implied by the 
context; cp. v.®, Gen. 13® nn' nne^*?; Davidson Syn. § 91, Rem. i. ovk 
dv^o-TTja-av oi Xiyovres, perhaps taking ol Xiyovres from v.®. Co. suggests 
that the rendering points to a dittograph noN*? noy nS, cp. 21 [*? in 
nD^=N'?] (B. — 6. aTD CDpl NIB' un] (S ^\ 4 TrovT€s ^pevdij, fxavTevbfievoL fidraia. 
Co. prs. ocpi . . . itj7 inf. abs., cp. Jer. 23^* ; better . . . ^Tn U et 
divinant. % renders by ptcp., .S om. the whole cl. — The 
pf. with weak waw occurs rather often in Ez., e.g. v.® 9^ (P’text) 17^® 
19^® 20®®* 25^® 37®* ®' 40®^* 41®* ®* 13*1® 42^® — a mark of transition 

from the classical to the later style. The same tendency appears in 
2 Kings and Jer. ; Dr. § 133. d'P the Pi. of Dip is used only in the later 
books, and here for the first time; Ru. 4^, Ps. 119®®* 1®®, Est. 9®^* 

Dan. 6® (Aram.). The subj. of the inf. constr., understood from the 
context (vJn.), is changed from that of the governing vb., they wait 
{for Jahveh) to confirm-, cp. 16®® 24’ nay niDS? . . . innastr Is. 5®* * 
D'Djy ip'i ; the construction is often best rendered by the pass, in 
English; G-K. § 1155. For 121 D'p cp. i K. 12^®, 2 K. 23®; <S 'to 
establish the word of captivity,* If kii? un counts as one beat, the v. 
contains four lines of three beats. — 7. D'-iDis‘i] Ptcp. without a subj.; see 
8^® phil. n. This makes the whole cl. suspicious (Co.). — 8. p*?^] & adds 
eiV5i/ = na^‘, in Ez.'s manner, e.g. nS. le. 12^®. — cn'tm . . . ddist p’] 
See 3®® phil. n. renders "'"i oi \byoL bfjL&v, and 3T3 teal ai fiavrelat. bjudv 
fidraLai. Can the latter be an irresistible word-play ? cp. in N.T. Acts 
8®®, Heb. 5®. There is no reason to suppose that €!& read the Hebr. 
differently from 01 , though transposes and did (mn and go 
together in w.®- ’• ®, 12®^), and B the two vbs. S om. the second p^. — 
D3’^N of course =D3’‘?y Vrs. Omitting which is generally an editorial 
addition {2*n.), v.®’’“ forms a couplet in the 3:2 measure. — 9. nn'm] 
1. ''n’tjai, removing the ambiguity of the phrase in — moD] ip 7ret5et5t= 
TDD as if from dd\ For the confusion of 1 with i in ®r cp. w.^®* ®® (ms) 
and 7®® phil. n. — D jtd] The form is Aram., elsewhere only in late writings, 
e.g. Ezr. 2®®, Est. i®®=Hebr. Djjipn; Lagarde Bild. d. Nom. 175; Kautzsch 
Aram, im AT. 44!. — ^The last four lines of the v. fall into two couplets 
with the 3 : 3 measure. — 10. p’Di p'] ^ ingeniously 'because they pro- 
phesied falsely, and because they led my people astray’; Co. 122. — 
lyDn] 1. cn^DH. The vb. only here and perh. in Cant, ; an Aramaizxng 
form of the Hebr. nyn — |''n m2 Kim] & Kai odros olKodofiet toixov, using 
the same word for wall as in w.^®* 1®, where the Hebr. is D'p. ® 

found K'n in 01 , but recognizes a comparison, Ksn'o udd*? pi p:'Ki=j':o 'PD dhi. 
But pn is unknown in classical Hebr. ; in the Midr. and Pal. Aram. 
Ksn^ more commonly ns- no (Talm.),='a partition, screen’ ; and so !Kam. 
here ‘ a thin partition.’ Perh, for I'p mrj Kim ; the antecedent of Kin is ’oy 
in cl. a. — D*na cam] 1. nom, in contrast to Kim ; Kal abroi dXdpovcnv 
aMv . — From a root akin to V2D='to plaster over,’ Akk. tapdlu=* he 
smeared,’ used similarly in a metaph. sense ; the Rabb. and Aram. 
K^££?, .i^£D=‘ plaster.* The word tasteless,’ n^£n=‘ unsavouiiness,’ 

in Job I®® 6®, Lam. 2^^=Ar. tufahin * spittle,’ though spelt in the same 
way, is etymologically distinct. paraphrases ‘ unmixed clay without 
straw,’ FT luto absque paleis ; hence the rendering in EVV. and 
6 dppoffbp'rj. (&, not understanding the word, tr. each time, and in 22®®, 
9re<re?rai=^£?i ; Cp. v.^^ /cat 5wcrw=mnKi, and 9® ii^® phil. notes. — ^The 
number of Aramaisms and words belonging to late Hebr. in vv.®-^® 
is remarkable, d'P v.®, ddd v.®, lyo, pn v.^®. Holscher regards this as 
evidence of a very late handling of the passage after the Book had 
taken its present shape. The word i’'n certainly suggests something of 
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the kind. — ii, nau hm] 1. rr.r as in (!5=n’m ^ ‘ and behold I am 

giving' € * there shall be.' — ffi=n;9Xi, If et dabo,^ 5 does not 
recognize the word, ^ 'k n;i=nxi. Some copyist’s error lies behind the 
word : 1. 'n'uSv taking the vb. as 3rd. pi. fern. For c?' 2J7« see next 
V. — The Pi. requires an obj., as in v.^® ; point k’p|5> Niph., cp. Is. 
35®, Job 26®. So /c, payficreTaL. — 12. nox' Ni!?.! . . . rrjn] For- the 
hypothetical pf. with n:n cp. 14®® 15*, 2 S. iS^i, Hos. 9®; Br. § 154. 
Here the apodosis is expressed by an impf. with an interrogative, cp. 
Num. 12^^ JE., Am. 3®, Job. 7®°. — 13. "nsrpn] It is in Ez.’s manner to 
begin a divine decree with a pf. c.w.c., e.g. 16®® 25^® 30*- 32® 

3411 35I1 ; cp. 12®® phil. n. The decree is prefaced with mn' nox n3, in 
3511 -^th a solemn asseveration. — nnyo mn] G-K. § 124 e. — uax] 
The Hebr. version of Sir. 46® reads cr[''3a]^[xi m]3 U3X3. Some MSS write 
here i7'3r'?N, but the best authorities (Baer Ez. 82). The word used 
to be explained from the Arab., i.e. *al+gibsun, cp. Job 28^®= 
crystal ; so Oxf. Lex. ; Kon. ii. 131, 417 and Hehr. u. Sem. (1901) 94 ; 
but see G^K. § 35 m. More prob. the origin of the word is to be looked 
for in Akk-; algamiSu was first read in a bilingual hymn to the war- 
god, Ninurta, Abel-Winckler Keilschrifttexte (1890) 60 11. 18 and 28, 
transl. by Langdon Sem. Myth. 123; the identification, suggested by 
Hommel ZDMG. 1892, 570, is accepted by Zimmem .4^^. Fremdw. 60; 
in Egyptian the word now transcribed irkhs, a precious stone, corresponds 
in form ; Muller As. u. Eur. 236. in v.^^ writes \Ldov^ veTpo^SXovs els 
Toi^s ivdefffiovs airrCov (cp. 3 Regn. 6^®), a double rendering, the first a 
guess, the second an attempt to derive the word from ‘?x-br'3: (?=t7'3j 
Ex. 22® or=D'S3 Hab. 2^^), 3L et dabo lapides magnos in juncturas 
eorum. In v.^® (E gives r. XiSovs robs Trerpo/SSKovs, but in 38®® \Wots 
XoXdi'Tjs 31 lapidibus. R renders in v.ii lapides praegrandes, in v.i® 
lapides grandes, in 38®® lapidibus immensis ^ simply in all three 

places. — ncn3] ^='ncn3 which makes a good parallel to 'SX3 ; the form, 
however, occurs already in cl. a. — .7!?3^] Cp. 2 C. 12^® for this adverbial 
use of V ; but the word is prob, a miscopied form of nj^sn v.^^. — 
This V. seems to be a quatredn with four beats in each line. — 14. 
n3in3 . . . Fern,, though the antecedent ^'p is mas. ; perhaps 

because the prophet's mind passed from the figure to the thing figured, 
viz. Jerusalem; Kdn. iii. 252 /. Some would correct to I3in3 . . . ^331. 

/x£r' The measure of the v. is 4: 4 and 3 : 3. — 15. 

T?in] 1- "T??! or "oxn. — ^j’xi . . . px] 1. n'si . . . n'x cp. v.i®. Haupt (in 
Toy) suggests that px actually means where ? a later modification of 
jx I S. 10^* ; cp. Akk. dnu=both where ? and there is not, Ar. *aina. 
If such is the case, why does not the usage occur oftener ? — The v. falls 
into two couplets of 3 : 3. — 16. pm] (Q: om. But if the v. is rhythmical, 
pm is needed to complete the measure. 

Ch. 13, 17-23. Against the prophetesses. — ^Perhaps among 
the exiles in Babylonia, certainly at home in Judah, tWe were 
women who claimed the gift of prophecy and pretended 

to be inspired by Jahveh {v4^). Prophetesses is too good a 
name for them ; witches or sorceresses would suit the description 
better. They played upon the credulity of the people by 
magic arts, designed to injure the good and benefit the bad, 
contr^y to Jahveh's will (v.^^) ; they are denounced as enemies 
to religion Magic was always rife in ancient society ; 

it was practised by women in Jerusalem, as Jer. 7^® 44^^* 
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seem to imply ; and in Babylonia it haunted all minds and 
penetrated everywhere ; see the MaHu-texts quoted by Jastrow 
Rel. of Bah. and ch. xvi., and cp. Mowinckel Psalmenstudi&n 
i. (1921) 59 With Am. 4^ ‘2, Is. 32® this makes one 
of the four passages in which women come under the prophets’ 
scourge. The discourse ends with the customary formula : 
the two following w. may be a later addition. 

17. ihe dau^ters of thy people] See 3^^ n. — who play the 
prophetess out of their own heart] See on vv.^- s. Xhe form of 
the vb. differs from that in v.^, and gives a touch of contempt, 
cp. I K. 23 ^®, Jer. 14^^ 29^®. Only women who possessed the 
true gift are mentioned by name in the O.T., Miriam, Deborah, 
Huldah, Noadiah ; besides these at all times were women of 
the kind described here, as i S. 28 shews. — 18. Ah I the 
women who sew hands upon all wrists] From v.^° * I will rend 
them from off your arms ’ it may be inferred that the hands 
(only here and v.^®) were tied on the wrists of the sorceresses, 
perhaps to S5mbolize the binding power of their prayer when 
the Deity was invoked for an omen. So Ephrem S^tus in his 
comment on the v. {Op. t. ii. 176 E, ed. 1740, Syriac text) : ‘ these 
are like amulets which they (the women) bind upon their arms, 
and bring forth an oracle for those who enquire of them from 
their arms, like magicians and soothsayers who utter cries ’ — 
an explanation which was not Ephrem’s own, but derived from 
tradition, for Origen in the Hexapla notes that 6 has 

oval rats TroLovcrai^ pvXaKrripta I see W. R. Smith Journ. of 
Phil. xiii. (1885) 286 f. Another tradition, represented by the 
Vrs., took the word hands to mean pillows, <5 wpoarKe^aXaLa, 
so the Jews and EW. Recent discoveries, however, point to 
a different explanation. The phrase upon all wrists refers 
more naturally to the people who came in numbers to consult 
these women, than to the women themselves ; so it would be 
the enquirers whose hands were bound, with the idea, we ma^^ 
imagine, of fastening the magic influence upon them, or of 
symbolizing the power to bind and loose which the sorceress 
claimed. This would agree with what we know of ancient 
magic : the tying and unt3dng of knots was a regular trick 
in witchcraft (see Jastrow l.c. 270) ; and sometimes a small 
leaden figure was handcuffed to inflict an injury or a curse by 
proxy : sixteen such figures, with wire twisted roimd their 
arms or ankles, have lately been unearthed at Tell Sandahannah 
near Bet Jibrln, N.\V. of Hebron (Bliss and Macalister Excavs. 
in Pal. 1898-1900, pp. 154 f. and PI. 85 ; also Harvard Excavs. 
at Samaria (1924) i. 384, No. 10 and ii. PI. 76 y). There is, of 
course, a difference between the latter practice and that which 
seems to be alluded to in the text ; here it is the enquirer^ not 
10 
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the intended victim, who has his wrists bound ; but in either 
case the principle of sympathetic magic was brought into play. 
If this explanation is coixect, there must be some mistake in 
V. 2 ®, as Co. suspected : perhaps we should read I will rend 
them from off their arms for your arms. — and make ' ' coverings 

for the head {of persons) of every stature'] This kind of magical 
property was placed on the head, and apparently varied in 
length according to the person’s height : but the wording is 
so improbable that we may weU adopt the slight correction 
for the head of every diviner (fern.). The meaning of the word 
rendered coverings (only here and v.^i) is unknown in Hebr., 
but in Akk. the root=‘ loose,' 'dissolve'; hence the deriva- 
tion of the names for these two amulets suggests that the one 
was used to hind and the other to loose (Herrm.), the former 
on the wrists of the enquirer, the latter on the head of the 
sorceress. A magical text from Babylonia illustrates the 
references in this v. : ' White wool which in spinning is doubled 
to his bed at the top and the foot bind. Black wool which in 
spinning is doubled on his left arm bind ' (Haupt Akk. u. 
Sum. Keilschrifttexte 90 f., quoted in Del. AHWB. 678 as K. 246). 
See also Dante Inf. xx. 121-3. — to hunt persons] The plur. of 
nephesh does not mean souls, but persons, e.g. 17^’ 

18^ 22^^ ; in H Lev. 18®® ; in P Gen. 36®, Ex. 12 ^ Lev. 27® 
etc., or, with sufBxes, our-, your-, themselves, e.g. Gen. 9® P, 
Dt. 4^®, Josh. 23^^ Jer. 37® etc. ; similarly in the sing. 18^ 33®, 
Dt. 24^ 27®®, Prov. 28^^. The object of the prophetesses was 
to make victims of those who consulted them ; to say that 
they practised the form of withcraft known as ' hunting souls ' 
is to read too much into the language, and Frazer's comment 
on this passage in Folk-Lore in the O.T. ii. 510 ff. is largely 
beside the mark; see also S. A. Cook in R. of S.® 635. — ye 
hunt the persons of my people, hut your own persons ye keep 
alive] Meaning and text are both uncertain. As rendered, the 
sentence describes the malicious, self-interested designs of these 
women, who victimize others by witchcraft, and make a living 
by it for themselves. This sense, however, is not very naturally 
expressed, and we might tr. Do ye hunt the persons of my people, 
and keep persons alive for yourselves ? i.e. do ye make victims 
of people, and restore them to health for your own advantage ? 
This anticipates v.^®, which, moreover, shews that the counter- 
part of keeping alive is putting to death, not hunting persons ; 
accordingly some would treat the text as corrupt, and read here 
as m v.^®, ye put to death for ye hunt (Co. Ro.). On the whole 
the first rendering is preferable ; Toy can make no sense of 
the passage and strikes it out. — 19. And ye have profaned me 
among my people with handfuls of barley and crumbled pieces of 
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Iread} The sorceresses pretended to speak and act in Jahveh's 
name it was gross profanity ; in the minds of the people 
Jahveh had come to be associated with unholy superstitions. 
The reference is to divination with barley and crumbs, chosen 
for the purpose because both were used in the sacred offerings. 
It is true that P requires fine flour {sdleih) for the minhd, and 
harley is mentioned in only one type of meal offering (Num. 5^®), 
yet the latter was probably often accepted at the sanctuaries ; 
while custom required the cakes of unleavened bread to be 
crumUed for the minM (Lev. 2®^*). Omens were sought by 
these means to find out whether the offering was accepted or 
not ; a widely spread practice, known to the Greeks as 
oA^iTO/iavTcta and KpidofiavreLa. W. R. Smith loc. cit., who 
first discovered the meaning of the passage, quotes a reference 
made by Bar Bahlul (middle of loth cent.) to divination of 
this kind: 'men who give oracles with barley bread or the 
stones of fruit' (Pajme Smith Thes, Syr. col. 3705). The older 
interpretation, that the women plied their trade for handfuls 
of barley and morsels of bread (as the Hebr. can also be rendered) 
i.e. for the smallest fee, may be given up. — to put to death persons 
who should not die, and to keep alive persons who should not live'\ 
When an offering was made on behalf of the sick, the sorceress 
would consult the omens of barley and crumbs, and declare 
whether the patient was to recover or not. Those who should 
not die are the righteous (cp. those who should not 

live are the ungodly. — 20. / am against your hands * wherewith ' 
ye hunt the persons ' '] Other prophets denoimce the magic 

and divination which were rife in Israel, e.g. Is. 2® 8^®, Jer. 27®, 
Mic, 5^^ ; the opposition of the Law is equally emphatic, e.g. 
Ex. 2217 ™ Dt. 1810*11, Lev. 192®* si 20®* 27 H. Such 
practices were invariably mixed up with heathen beliefs, and 
based upon superstitions wholly foreign to the ethical standards 
of Jahveh’s religion. iWffi read where, but the sense requires 
the slight change to wherewith 2 CSII. At the end of the sentence, 
and again at the end of the v., JH adds into flying ones i.e. for 
them to fly away ; the word is om. by ffiS on the first occasion, 
but recognized by aU the Vrs. on the second; it seems to be 
a gloss, more Aram, than Hebr., in both places. — and I will 
rend them from off your arms] The hands, then, were fastened 
on the arms of the sorceresses ; but if the second explanation 
given above (v.i®) be adopted, we must read their arms i.e. the 
arms of the persons just mentioned. A cop5dst who did not 
understand the practice referred to might easily make the 
mistake, the more readily because 2nd pers. suffixes predominate 
in the context. If fH be retained, the first explanation given 
pn v.i® may stand. — and I will let the persons whom ye hunt go 
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'free ’ ' '] So Co. brilliantly corrects the ungrammatical 

text of i&y which reads even persons : for the phrase ' let go 
free ' cp. Dt. Jer. 34®^*. At the end fSL adds the gloss 

into flying ones. — 21 • and they shall no more be in your power 
as things hunted'] Lit. in your hand. It was to gain ^ unlawful 
influence over their dupes that these women practised divina- 
tion. things hunted or a prey, with reference to ; in 

12^3 1720 means an implement for hunting, so a net. — 

Vv. 22-23 go back to say again what has just been said in 
and repeat phrases from There are other instances of 

a summary being attached to the end of a discourse, e.g. 5^®- 
i 6®3 (cp. v.®^) i8®2 (cp. V.2®) ; but we cannot be sure that the 
repetition is always due to the prophet himself. In 5^®* we 
found reason to suspect a later addition ; the present vv. seem 
to be of the same character ; there is no connecting link to 
join them to what precedes, and v.^^ brings the discourse to 
an end in the usual way. — 22. Because ye ' have pained * the 
heart of the righteous [falsely], although I have not pained him] 

reads because of discouraging the heart etc. ; but the same 
verb is wanted in both clauses, cp. Gen. 9®, Is. 10^^, Jon. 4^®^- 
etc., and is 'read by ffilLC ; the restoration involves only a 
slight change. om. falsely ; it may be a word of explana- 
tion. — to strengthen the hands of the wicked] Cp. Jer. 23^^. — 
that he should turn from his evil way] Cp. 3^® 18^® 33®* — to 

keep him alive] ffi 3 LS 3 J seem to have read the intrans. form, 
that he should live, kqI ^rja-ai avrov F et viveret. — 23. ye shall not 
see falsehood] Apparently copied from vv.®“®, where the prophets 
are referred to. — nor shall ye practise divination any more] 
Another echo of w.®* ®. — and I will deliver etc.] Repeated from 

Recent criticism tends to regard this chapter as the work 
of a writer living in Jerusalem, not in Babylonia ; e.g. Torrey 
Pseudo-Ez. 35 ; Hemtrich Ezechielprobleme 99 f . Holscher 
treats the whole as a literary fiction expressing the contempt 
of a post-exilic age for the kind of prophecy which was in vogue 
at Jerusalem just before and after 586 B.c., Hesekiel 85 f. But 
the situation may weU be that implied elsewhere (see pp. 35, 67, 
p3 f.) : Ezekiel among the exiles is watching with ^ef and 
inignation the state of affairs at home. A fresh and discerning 
study of ‘ false ' prophecy in Jepsen Nabi (1934), 210 ff., 217 ff. 
does much to explain the attitude of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. 

Ch. 13, 17. TThe Hithp. of k33 only here in Ez. ; the form in 

37I® may be otherwise explained. In Arab. tanabba*a (V. conjug.) = 
*he claimed to be a prophet.' — 18. nin^a] PI. of nD| from ncD, as 
from Kon. ii. 177. The meaning is to be explained 
from Akk. bind,’ kasUu=^' band/ * chain.* Del. AHWB. 342 
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distinguishes another ijkasu=^ 02 —' cover/ whence Awsi/w—' garment.* 
Etymologically, then, mno^ might mean either garments or hands ,* the 
context makes the latter more probable. — n' lit. * joints of hands/ 

i.e. wrists, ^ Kim., or elbows ; only again in Jer. armpits. 

In ch. 41® s.v.l. seems to be an architectural term. n'=Dn’ (so a 
few MSS cp. 'JO Ps. 45®, 'oy 144^; the mark of abbreviation, if it 
were used in some MSS to indicate a du. or pi. ending, might easily be 
overlooked by a copyist; B— L. 517. ®r=T. — mnsDcri] The art. is out of 
place (Be. Toy). The noun must be connected with the Akk. sjsapdhu 
==‘ loose,* ' rend asunder,* Del. l.c. 507. In Lev. 13® S. nri£DD=the scab 
of leprosy. ®r coverings,* so ; U cervicalia. — 

nDip “jd] Dr. S. A. Cook suggests nspip, Enc. Bihl. col. 1141. 7^. 

— 'j The PoTel of ns (cp. v.*^ nnso and 12^® n.) only here and 

V.®® ; Tov dLCLffTpipeLV pxfxA^i in v.®® (rvffTpipeTe, eKCrpipere, confusing 
ns with *ns=:<n;j-rpo0T7 Hos. 4I® ; cp. v.® phil. n.—'sj;*? nmsn nirrsjni] 
The first letter may be either the art. or the interrog. .mnsn 

cp. .n'^bnm v.^® with —for ^r, according to the best texts and edns., 
Baer Ez. 82. In the prep. V may be used as a periphrasis for the 
gen., belonging to my people, because the word is separated from its 
governing noun, cp. Am. 5®; G-K. § 129 g. — njD*? Again the prep, 

may be equivalent to a gen., persons belonging to you i.e. your own 
persons ; or it may express the dat. commodi, persons for yourselves 
i.e. for your advantage, with the pron. in the same pers. as the vb., cp. 
I K. 20®^*^, 2 K. 5^. (& om. fUD*?, and some would om. 'oy? also, as two 

explanatory glosses ; the construction of both words is certainly harsh. 
For the form (which does not happen to occur)^see and i® 

phil. notes, ^’s rendering at ^LeaTpapriaav tov XaoO /toy, Kal 

trepteiroLoOvTO does not afford any help ; but the other Vrs. tr. in accord- 
ance with the context : S * the souls of my people ye hunt, and your 
own souls ye keep alive * ; ' the souls of my people are ye able to 

destroy and to preserve ? Are ye not able to preserve your own souls 
(jd5 't pnB'SJ) ? * U et cum caperent animas populi mei, vivificabant 
a,r»ima,s eorumi — 19. 'ns* njVbniu] See on v.^®. 5 rends. * and ye polluted 
my people,* apparently to avoid dishonouring C^d, cp. S 20®^ ; wi^ 
the same motive ^ tr. ‘ and ye profaned my goodwill towards my people * ; 
Co. 124 — from hw not which is declined Is. 40^® etc. ; perh. a 
dialectical” form. — Cp. njo'nip Mic. 2^®, niysn Zech. i^; the best 
authorities om. daghesh in the nun ; G— K. § 72 here incorporates 

two renderings, one taking the forms of m2 and hti as trans., and the 
other taking them as intrans., in either case presupposing the text of 
M; Co. 130 f. — D33T33] With mas. suff., though the subj. is fern., cp. 
Dnx, DJ'nyviT V.®®, D^'nnroD v.®i ; similar inconsistencies occur in 23*®-^^, 
Jer. 9I®. The distinction of genders was imperfectly grasped, or at least 
tended to disappear in ordinary speech; e.g. 5® 16®® 18^® etc. €r para- 
phrases iv T<p d 7 ro<p 6 ^YY€<r 6 aL vfids . . . /tdrata airocpOiyfiaTa, the word used 
by (5 elsewhere for oracular utterances, Mic. 5^®, Zech. 10®. For 'oj;*? 

Dj;^.— 20. .133^03] For the suff. cp. nia'? v.i®, naancT 23«f- ; see 
phil. n. DB^] (& iK€i, but 1. D3 . — bis] For the i cp. Job 39^® •*’7 *<7*?, 
Ps. 48^. The s/mfl is the usual word in Aram, for flying ; it is not 
found elsewhere in Hebr. ; see Kautzsch Aramaismen 105, 109. — d^in] 
The gend. of the antecedent requires ; but see v.^® n. — QD'npnT] For 
the mas. suff. cp. 032733 v.i®. Co. brackets 'i to; ? 1. Dn'Tij;n7 Ro. in Kitt. 
Bibl. Hebr — nmsD cnit] If d^jj! (ct. muK in cl. a) is not a mere slip, the 
mas. form may be due to assimilation to the 2 following, cp. Num 3*® 
UKO Dinejn, Is. 35 1 3332 B-L. 248. — Doubly anomalous : 

riK is not written with an indef. accus. (for possible exceptions see G-K. 
§ iiy d, Kon. iii. § 288 g), and the pi. of c-ra is ma^sa. Co*s emendation 
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c'rrn has won general acceptance. (!Er ras so 

^ om. — nims'r] ^ 5 r els Staa’KopTTLfffjidp. Though recognized by the Vrs. 
here, the word is prob. not original in either place. — 21. miso*?] eis 
c-vaTpo<piflp, keeping up the connexion with 8 Lao-Tp 44 >eiv, avarp^tpeLv in 
W. 18 * 8®. — 22. mxsn The Hiph. of hkd does not occur again ; the 
Niph.=' be cowed ' ; 1 . cp. v.® for the inf. constr. after |i;', or the 

pf. DnaKsrr cp. 5^’- etc. — “IPS'] An adverbial accus., in falsehood, falsely, 
cp. Ps. 35^®, 1 19®® ; Dr. § 193 Ohs . ; but the word is prob. not original here. 
— pin*?!] The sense of the inf. constr. is determined by that of its ante- 
cedent, cp. I S. Jer. 17^®, Ps. 104®!; Dr. § 206. — ?1. in'ob. — 
23. For QDp many would read 3T3 l| wu as in w.®* ®. 


Ch. 14, i-ii. Against idolaters who consult a prophet : 
continuing 1221-1323. Ez. has dealt with the false prophets ; on 
this occasion he denounces the false-hearted people ; the two 
reacted one upon the other. Though he addresses the exiles, 
his words are intended for Israel at large. Those who are 
idolaters at heart, when they consult a prophet, will receive no 
such oracle as they expect, but a direct and dreadful answer 
from Jahveh Hnnself, w.®"®. Sometimes, however, the 
prophet is deceived and a deceiver; again, the answer will 
come from Jahveh Himself, and both prophet and enquirer 
vkn be cut off from the community, Let Israel, then, 

turn from false worship, and enter into right relation with God ! 
w.®- Such seems to be the connexion of thought. Resem- 
blances will be noticed between v.® and 13® (oracle B), v.® 
and 20^. 

I. certain of the elders of Israel] So 20^; in 8^ called the 
elders of Judah : leaders of the Jewish colony. It is not said 
that they came to consult the prophet on any particular point, 
though % inserts ' to enquire of the Lord ' ; they were in the 
habit of sitting before the prophet (cp. waiting for any 

word that might be given him, perhaps hoping that he would 
have something to say about affairs at home. — 3. these men 
have raised their idols in their heart] lit. have caused ... to 
ascend upon their heart, so only here and w.^* ; in the intrans. 
form the phrase means ‘ to rise up in the mind,' ‘ occur to,' 
38^°, Jer. 3^® 7®^ etc., hence the trans. form might be tr. cherished. 
It is not certain that Ez. is accusing the exiles of idolatry ; 
the w. which follow shew that he is thinking of the house of 
Israel as a whole ; cp. 6^®* — the stumbling-block of their iniquity] 
See 7^® n. — 4. Speak with them and say unto them] So 3®^ 20®. 
% suggests Prophesy and say unto them, which is in Ez.'s manner, 
34® 37^®, but not necessarily more correct here. — Every man of 
the house of Isr. who] v."^ : a formula characteristic of H, 
Lev, 17®* 8* 13 20® ; it seems to invoke the authority of the 

Law to support the prophet's appeal. — and shall come unto a 
prophet] In this case a true prophet ; for state another 
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case, in which the prophet is a deceiver. — I Jahveh will impart 
him an answer ' hy myself*'] Instead of the ordinary form, the 
reflexive (Niph.) stem of the vb. is used here and v.’ to bring 
out the special character of the answer : it will come direct 
from Jahveh to the enquirer, without any intermediary, and, 
as the context implies, it will take shape in deeds, not words. 
An enquirer who is divided in his allegiance can have no fellow- 
ship with Jahveh, and therefore no knowledge of His will 
conveyed by an inspired prophet. JE reads at the end by it, 
with the marginal correction coming i.e. ' when he comes " ; 
but neither is right ; rd. by or through myself as in v."^. — accord- 
ing to the multitude of his idols] God will take him at his own 
vain word. Not in v.’, and possibly a gloss, though the clause 
is recognized by the Vrs. — 5. in order to seize the house of I. 
by their heart] Jahveh’s answer is a threat of punishment ; it 
is designed to strike the people with terror. — who are estranged 
from me] Some would pronounce the vb. as in v.^, who have 
apostatized from me, — 6. turn ye and shew a turning] Or and 
turn [your faces), suppl3dng in thought the obj. expressed in 
cl. b ; but the former rend, is supported by 32^ — qH 
abominations] See n, — 7. Every man of the house of I,, and 

of the sojourner who sojourns in J.] See on v.^. For the sojourner 
(ger) i.e. the resident alien, 22’* see Driver Deuf, 165 f. ; 

the use of this standing phrase makes it clear that the prophet 
has in mind Israel as a whole, not his fellow-exiles alone. As 
the ger enjoyed the privileges, so will he share the pxmishment 
of Israel, Lev. 20^. — who shall apostatize from me] lit. ' dedicate 
himself away from following me * ; cp. Hos. 9^®. — that he may 
raise his idols] See on v.^. At the end of the v. tr. to enquire 
of me for him i.e. for the person who consults the prophet. — 
8. And I will put my face against that man] Cp. Another 
phrase conunon to Ez. and H, cp. Lev. 17^® 20®* The man 
who is at heart an apostate, and yet fancies that he can obtain 
an oracle from Jahveh, will be repudiated. — and I will make 
him a sign and ' a proverb ’] For sign=a warning example cp., 
Num. 1725, Dt. 28^®. iiH has proverbs ; but the plur. is unsuit- 
able, and ffi reads a sing., though in a different text, ‘ a desert 
and a desolation,' from 6^^ 35®. For the idea cp. Dt. 28®^. — 
from the midst of my people] Cp. 13®. — 9. Ez. here goes deeper 
into the causes of false prophecy. Not merely self-delusion 
(13®- ®), and the influence of idolatrous clients (v.*^), may lead 
a prophet to utter false oracles, but the divine will itself : 1 
Jahveh have deceived that prophet. Such a statement is only 
intelligible when we remember that ancient habits of thought 
overlooked secondary causes, and attributed events directly 
to the action of God ; see Am. 3®, Is. 45^. As a matter of fact 
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the false prophet had been guilty of previous sin; he had 
abused his spiritual faculties, and brought on himself spiritual 
blindness as the result ; and because the consequences of his 
sin, no less than the moral law which he had violated, were 
God's ordinance, his spiritual blindness and deceit could be 
attributed to God. This line of reasoning, however, suggests 
no excuse for the guilty man ; he is in no way relieved of 
responsibility, as may be seen from the parallel case in i K. 

The Ijing spirit in i^bab's prophets is ascribed to Jahveh's per- 
mission, but obviously not to find an excuse for them ; they 
had misused their prophetic gift by merely echoing the king's 
desires ; their oracle is exposed as false. The problem is well 
discussed by Joyce Inspiration of Prophecy (1910) 130--137. 
There is no injustice, then, Ezekiel argues : deceived himself, 
the prophet has deceived others, and will be punished accord- 
ingly : I will stretch forth my hand upon him, and destroy him 
from the midst of my people, cp. v.® and 6^^ n. Moreover, the 
l}dng prophet will be used for the further purpose of punishing 
Israel for their apostasy : they shall undergo their punishment, 
eyiq%iirer and prophet alike, vP. The responsibility is mutual ; 
both are equally to blame ; lit. they shall bear their iniquity, 
see on 4^. — ii. This extirpation of idolatry and false prophecy 
is designed for a twofold purpose ; to prevent Israel from 
leaving the path of loyalty, and to secure its right relationship 
with God. For go astray from following me cp. 44^® 48^^ ; nor 
make themselves unclean by all their transgressions cp. 37^® and 
20’- Lev. i 824 - 30 H P ; and they shall become to me a 
people see ii^o n, 

Vv. 12-23. The absolute justice of Jerusalem’s 
punishment. — First of all a general principle is laid down, 
vv. 12-20 . when God punishes a guilty people, though the men 
most eminent for righteousness were living among them, the 
judgement will not be averted ; the righteous men will be 
delivered, but no one else. Then the principle is applied to 
Jerusalem, vv.^i^ss; Qod is about to infiiict His judgements on 
the city ; and since there are no righteous in it, no one vdU 
escape. Moreover, a miserable remnant will make their way 
to Babylonia, only to serve as specimens of the people of Jeru- 
salem, and to shew how richly they merited their fate. The 
prophet is so keen to insist upon the divine justice, that he does 
not pause to consider how there would be any survivors at all. 
yy_i2-2o compaTed with Gen. underl3dng both 

is a plea against indiscriminate judgement, but in this case the 
verdict is more severe. Jer. 7^® 15^ affords a closer parallel : 
not even Moses and Samuel, famous for their intercessions, 
would obtain a hearing if they prayed for mercy 1 No doubt 
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xiv. 9-16 

the present passage suggests inferences on the responsibility of 
the individual and the merits of the fathers ; but such matters 
do not seem to^ be in the prophet^s mind; his concern is to 
vindicate the justice of Jerusalem's punishment (so Ho.). 
Some think that the passage must have been written after the 
catastrophe of 5S6. Yet there is evidence that in the earlier 
period of his ministry, 593-588, Ez. contemplated the entire 
destruction of Jerusalem and its inhabitants, e.g. 5^^ 9®“^® 
io2. 7 ii 7 fE-^ and this seems to have been his settled conviction, 
though he varied the details from time to time ; cp. 9^ with 
2i3f. 8f. [20^’^^* 21^^-]. 13. -4 land, when it sins against mel The 

case is stated with legal formality, cp. v.® phil. n. — in committing 
transgression'] A phrase current in priestly circles, 15^ 17^® 18^^ 
2 o 27 3g26 . ten times in P, e.g. Lev. 515. 21 [52] . ^^3-^ probably for 
the first time. The four plagues enumerated in have 

already been threatened, 5^®^* ; for break the staff of bread see 
4I6 — dfifi cut off from it man and beast] So w.^’- 21 25^® 29® 

cp. 21® 35*^ ; 2^ expression which may go back to Zeph. i®, not 

long before Josiah's reformation. — 14. The prophet names three 
t3^ically righteous men, who, on account of their righteousness, 
were enabled to achieve a work of deliverance : Noah delivered 
his family, Gen. 6® 7^ J ; Daniel, his companions, Dan. 

Job, his friends, Job 42’"^® ; but the righteousness of all three 
together could not deliver the present generation. Ez. is not 
teaching any doctrine about the merits of the fathers, or the 
ef&cacy of their prayers, or the responsibility of the individual ; 
he is simply heightening the picture of Jerusalem's guilt. His 
allusions must have been readily understood. Noah, of course, 
was familiar to readers of J's narrative of the patriarchs ; the 
stories of the other two were current, so far as we know, not 
in writing but on the lips of the people. Daniel, we may 
suppose, was a Jew who, by his integrity and wisdom (28® see 
note), rose to a high position at the Babylonian court ; he may 
have lived near the time of Ezekiel ; some features of his story 
were used by the author of Daniel to edify a later age. Similarly 
the author of Job made use of a popular tradition to provide 
a setting for his subject ; in the ftologue and Epilogue he 
kept to the outlines of the story closely enough for us to under- 
stand Ez.'s allusion. — 15. "Or iff I cause evil beasts to pass 
through] A second case is put. With a slight correction the text 
conforms to the type of — and ‘ I ' bereave it] So 2 MSS 

ffliLU ; and they (sing. coll, in Hebr.) bereave it. The remainder 
of the v. echoes the language of Jer. 9®* ; cp, Zeph. 3®, Is. 34^®, 

60^® and ch. 33^®. — 16. ' though ' these three men] The conjunction 
is wanted, and found in many MSS ffiS. — they alone shall be 
delivered] In ch. 18 Ez. works out his doctrine of individual 
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responsibility, and logically it may be inferred from his words 
here ; but the passage as a whole is concerned with something 
glse. — 17. Or if I bring a sword . . . man and heasf] So 29® ; 
for the sword cp. 6^ 332. — 19. Or if I send a pestilence . . . 

with blood] The two together in 5^“^, and both are recognized 
by the Vrs. ; but with blood comes late in the sentence, and 
nay be an after-thought ; it does not occur in the recapitula- 
tion V.21. — to cut off from it] Cp. 17^^ ; the phrase and the 
position of it recall jfer. 9^° 44^ 47^^ — 21. How much more when 
r send] The ar^ment is a fortiori : even if any righteous 
:ould be found in the city, they would not save it ; as there 
ire none, the sterner will be its pimishment ! — my four sore 
lets of judgement] Mentioned as hypothetical in vv.^®“^^ now 
ieclared to be imminent. Perhaps Jeremiah was the first to 
iraw up the list, Jer. 152^- ; it is repeated with variations in 
Lev. 2622-26^ and incorporated, it would seem from here, in 
:he secondary passage ch. 5^"^. The number four implies com- 
pleteness, with a hint at the four quarters of the earth ; cp. 
Job Zech. 2^f* Rev. Haupt compares the 

Lion, Wolf, Famine, Pesthence in the Gilgamesh Epic xi. 4, 
20-24. For acts of judgement see 5^® n. — 22. Strictly speaking 
the prophet is inconsistent. Here and elsewhere he prophesies 
the slaughter of the ungodly in Jerusalem (v.21 51"^ 9 ^®*)* 
this point it occurs to him to add a drastic touch : some might 
escape, but it would be only to exhibit themselves as object- 
lessons to their countr3nnen in exile. And behold, should there 
be left in it survivors who ‘ lead out ' sons and daughters] So Vrs., 
CH who are led out, {even) sons and daughters. Some would 
Dmit who lead out as superfuous before who come out. If the 
vord be retained, the meaning is that the survivors, lit. the 
company escaping, will bring their children with them into 
Babylonia ; if omitted, the children are the survivors, the 
dders having been put to death. — ye shall see their way and their 
icings] In Ez. doings always has a bad sense, and, except in 
2 i 29 [ 243 ^ jg always accompanied by way{s), v.23 20^®^* 24^^ 36^'^* 
The phrase comes from Jeremiah, Jer. 4^® ® 18^^ 26^®. — 

ind ye shall be consoled] i.e. be satisfi.ed in your own minds 
±at the punishment was just ; cp. 31^® 32®^. — even all that I 
^mve brought upon her] Co. would om. as tautologous ; but the 
‘epetition is impressive, and the Vrs. recogime it. — ^23. And 
hey shall console you] The fugitives will convince the exiles of 
[ahveh's justice ; this is the point to which the prophet has 
3een leading up. It was due to Ez., more than to any one else, 
hat the best rehgioi:^ thought in the times which followed 
leld firmly to a conviction of Jahveh's righteousness in spite 
)f all trials to faith : however much Israel might suffer, Jahveh 
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was not to be blamed. This comes out in such confessions of 
national sin as Lam. Ezr. 9^®, Neh. 9®®, Dan. 9’* Baruch 
2 «, Pss. of Sol. S’fl- 92-4. 


Ch. 14, I. D'trJN . . . For the sing. cp. Num. 9*, i K. ii®; but 
prob. a scribal error for inh'i 6 MSS Vrs., cp. ikz 20K — ':pTD 'n] Cp. Jer. 
26^’. — 3. In w.®*’ dir rends. Siayo 7 }fJt,a.Ta w.®* ivOvfirifioLTa w.®* 

^TTLTrjdeiLffiaTa v.® ; see 6^ n. — on*? cm« sm^n] For perhaps due to 

the influence of the following form. Kim. in loc.^ thinks that k was 
written for n to make the pronunciation easier ; see also B-L. 323 n. 
But a scribe may have copied the word twice, and we should read only 
(Ro.). For the Niph. tolerativum cp. 20®* ®^ 36®’ ; *? of the agent 
is idiomatic after a pass, vb., e.g. Gen. 25®^^ Is. 65^. 5 ‘ and I will 

exact punishment from them,' to avoid appl3dng the Niph. of to 

God ; cp. V.’ n. and ^ in 20®- 36®^. — 4. cnw nm p*?] pn^ 'mnw ; see 

20® n. — every one, each severally ; Kon. iii. § 90. — ^2'? so v.^ 

□n*? v.®, (E iiri each time. — ‘7K] Engl, uses the indef. art., but 

Hebr. the def. art., because the person is present to the writer’s mind; 
G-K. § 126^. add interrogans per eum me ='3 i"? from v.®. — 

nn 1*? 'nuj’3] Niph. v.'^ with a reflexive sense, suggesting internal action, 
like the Gk. Mddle, followed by the dat. incommodi. The pf. denotes a 
resolve, which will take effect in the future; Dr. § 13. Kt. is prob. 
intended to refer collectively to the idols, by them lit. it ; the Q. ptcp. = 

when he comes with the multitude of his idols, so K * as he comes,' 
Kon. iii. § 412 i ; an improb. construction. Read '3 v.’, reinforcing the 
reflexive element in 'n'3j;3, % nD'D3 * by my word.’ <E renders 3-13 na 
€v ols i] d^dvoia a&rov, and similarly in v."^ ; perhaps didvoia is 

a mistake for In 3 i 3 the prep.=* according to,* of 

measure, cj). ‘jipB'Oa 41® ; but '2 3n3 looks like an explanatory addition, 
Co., K6n. iii. § 340 n. — 5. uQn pc'?] The use of P’D*? with inf. constr. is 
characteristic of Ez. (ten times, e.g. 211® 22®* *• i®* etc.) and of Jer. 
(ten times, e.g. 7^®* 1® etc.). (E Httus rrXayLdcrT} * that he may turn aside,* 
wrongly. — From be a stranger*; the Niph. only again 
Is. (?). is more expressive than udd Job 19^®. Co. Be. Kr. point 

np Niph. of dedicate,’ in v.'^ followed by ’nnKO ; and (E^E render 
by the same vb. in both places. The punctuation of however, agrees 
better with the prep. — o‘?3 □n''?i‘?i3] See ii^® ». (E om. d‘?3 . — 6. i3'»m] 

An inwardly trans. or intensive Hiph., G-K. § 5 Sd; in D3'ja cl. b 
the Hiph. has its usual trans. sense. — 7. nu' nc7K 'u.im] Elsewhere the 
formula '33 is continued with njn nairjoi, and the rel. clause is 

introduced by ib^«, e.g. Lev, 17^®* ^® etc. ; here, however, the usual 
sequence has been diverted by the rel. in ^u'' “ib'X njnsi ; to follow this 
immediately with it:' "ib'x would be clumsy (but see Lev. 17®) so *113:1 
was written instead ; it was meant no doubt to express a relative, 
as <E<S perceived, though strictly it can do nothing of the kind. Co.’s 
alteration to 2m is unnecessary. — '3ni«D *it:'i] Niph. of 3 u ; for |D = 
aloof from cp. Lev. 22®. — to] Dr. §§ 62, 172. — '3 The subj. of the 

inf. is the prophet, 1^ refers to the client. For 3 when the reference 
is to Jahveh cp. i C. lo^*, 2 C. 34®®. 5 * to consult him * i.e. the prophet, 

and om. ' 3 ; cp. v.® «. ^ iv a^y=i 3 , cp. v,^ n. — n:;;: uk] 

See on v.^ ; for the ptcp. in apod. cp. Is. i^®, Jer. 2®®, Ps. 27®. — 
8. us 'njui] To avoid us % paraphrases * my wrath,’ similarly & ; cp. 
15’f 23®® n. — ^iiTnotym] The Hiph. of o'e? only again 21®^, Job 4®® (? text). 
Many edd. point in'nciym from but tiie meaning is unsuitable. (E: 
K. Bi](TOfjua.i ai)T6*'=in'nDBn, so Vrs. — nix'?] pi. intensive, G-K. § 124 
but 1. ^b'd'?!, (E eis ipTjiMoy Kal eis d<pavi<r/i 6 v^TtDJPDh'i nDDB'^, apparently from 
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514 253, — nnr '2 N’23m] For the order cp. i8®* 33^- ® ; it is 

characteristic of the legal phraseology, e.g. Lev. 42, Num. 6^ 910; 
Davidson Syn. § 130, 5. (5® irXav^o-27=nP9^, and om. 1^*5. — 'n'lis ’3 k] Dr. 

§ 136 (5). — 10. py2 . . . pi?2] Usually in this idiom the first is like the 
second, e.g. Gen. 44^®, Dt. ; here the second is like the first, cp. 
Jud. S^®, Is. 242. — II. »«*? ji’cS] 199 2510 262® . outside Ez. only Zech. 12’, 
Ps. 119^^* ®9 125®. Elsewhere n!? nett 31^^ 36®° 46^® ; outside Ez. 
only Num. 17®, Dt. 201®. — 13. Nann 'd The protasis begins with these 
words, and is resumed with vm v.^^ ; the apodosis comes at 'sa non 
v.^*. For the construction cp. 332*^, Num. 91®^*. — 14. The Pi.=s/n^ 

ojf, spoil, Ex. 322 12®®; the l&ph.=deliver. Either with ®c point 
c(adi}( 7 ovTaL, or better 1. as in w.^®* ^®. — 15. i*?] Read Mi=or if, cp. 
I S. 26^®, Dr. § 143. — nn^as^i] Read .Tn‘?airi k, TLfjLwp'^o'ojJLaL ain^v. — 1<5. 
nc^Siy] Read 'vn, as in w.^®- 2®. — (TcadiljCTovTaL^^b^}], cp. v.^*. — non] 
®r dXV ^ ai)Toi, so BR=nDn 'a, as in v.^®. — 19. pN-T *?»<] 'n hy iirL . — 

20. non cn] as in v.^®. — ^na . . . p] ^fe=nua . . . Dua, as in v.i®. — 

3*?''^'* . . . iVs'] ®r {nrdXetpBQxnv . . . }>vcovTa,L. — 21. na 'a] om. '3. — ^When 
'3 >]N refers to a preceding sentence it denotes [a) yea, when i.e. how much 
more when, as here and 15®, 2 S. 4^®** Pr. 21®’ ; (6) yea, that i.e. how much 
more or less, e.g. i S. 14®®, i K. 8®’, Pr. ii®^. In the former case 'a has 
a temporal sense, in the latter, it strengthens — 22. nnim n3m] For the 

h3rpoth- pf. see 131® n . ; here it is followed by the ptep. D'Kin’ djh in the 
apod., instead of the more usual impf. (e.g. Am. 3®, Job 7®®). — Q'xyifin] 
Agreeing with rraVs in thought, not in form. But D'Kvisn oi i^dyovariy 
a&TJjs (+n4C!D) viods te.rX, gives a better construction; the word, 
however, may be a gloss, Kon. iii. § 411^?. — o:n] W IU'k. — 

nxi] (5® om. the sentences between this and 'y nso in v.®®, by 
homoioteleuton. — onann] fc. /teTajcteXi^dco-ffe. — 'nKan ^3 nt«] A summary 

of the preceding thought, added loosely in the accus. of relation ; Ew. 
Syn. § 277 (2), cps. Jud. 20^'** ^®, Jer. 45^. ns,nn — 23. lonn] 

K. TrapaKaX^crova'iv i}fids . — Dan nV] Many MSS Dan kV, as 6^°. 

Ch. 15, 1-8. The Parable of the Vine. — contain a 
little poem on the wild vine, which produces no wood of any value, 
and can be used only for fuel ; similarly the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem are fit for nothing but to be thrown on the fire, vv.®“®. 
Other prophets and poets compare Israel to a vine, but to the 
cultivated, fruit-bearing sort, and in order to shew how Israel 
has disappointed its early promise, Dt. 32^2, Is. 5ifE-, Hos. 10^, 
Jer. 2^^ ((jen. 49^^, Ps. 80® are exceptions). But Ezekiel 
goes further : from the first Israel was worthless, and is now to be 
treated as it deserves. Characteristically he takes a despairing 
view of Israel's past and present, a view which he elaborates 
further in the next chapter. When freed from additions, vv.^“® 
seem to fall into a lyric of four stanzas, remarkable for the skill 
of its parallelism, with two beats in each line, except in v.®^ 
(so Holscher). In w.®’® no metrical form can be made out, 
though there is a certain rh3d:hm in the language, due to the 
phrases taken up from As elsewhere, Ez. appears to 

have delivered an oracle in verse, and then to have used 
it as the starting-point or text for his moral; cp. 7^®, ch. 17. 

2114-22 [9-171 2332-34 etc. 
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2. The first stanza may be thus restored : 

How does the wood 
Of the vine surpass 
All trees ' ' of the forest? 

The vine is in the forest, not in the vineyard ; we are to think, 
therefore, of the wild vine and its trailing stalks as compared 
with the trees that grow timber. After All trees (sing, coll.) there 
follows in iiE the twig which it is among the trees, evidently added 
to explain the nature of the vine; the sentence is awkwardly 
expressed, and it spoils the metre. (S® om. the twig , — 

3. Is wood from it taken 
To use for work? 

Can a peg from it he taken 
Whereon to hang any vessel? 

For the second line cp. i S. 8^®, Ex. 38'^^ ; for the peg cp. 
Is. 

4. Lo, if for the fire 

To devour it is given, 

Both of its ends 
The fire devours, 

And its mid-part is burned; 

Can it serve for work ? 

The wild vine is only good for fuel. Holscher would cancel 
the first two lines ; but metrically they axe sound, and give or 
become for devouring (or food) is a favourite expression in 
Ez., V.® 21®’ 23®"^ 29® 34®* 35^2 39^ ; similarly m H, 

Lev. 25® ; in P six times, Gen. i^®^* etc. Both of its ends is a 
touch to complete the picture, not a veiled allusion to N. and S. 
Israel, as some prosaically think. Cp. Is. 7^. — ^5. With trifling 
omissions, the v. runs ; 

' ' When perfect, it was 
Of no use for work ; 

Much less, when devoured. 

Is it useful for work. 

See phil. note. 

6. The application of the parable. Jahveh Himself is the 
speaker : the inhabitants of Jerusalem are like the wood of the 
vine, which I have appointed for the fire, by a law of nature, 
as it were ; they shall be burned up, wholly destroyed. Such 
^as the dreadful prospect which Ez. had constantly in his mind ; 
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though at times he hoped that the godly might be spared, 
e.g. 9^ and see yet Hs prevailing view contemplated 

no relief : Jerusalem is doomed to perish in flames ; cp. lo^* ^ 
j638-42 22^*^ 23^'^ 24^’^^. — 7. And I will put my face against 
ihem\ So 14®. — Have they escaped from the fire? then the fire 
shall devour them’\ i.e. if any shall have gone forth from the burn- 
ing city, yet they shall be burned in the end ; there will be 
no survivors ; though some may escape for the moment, their 
fate will overtake them, as Ez. says elsewhere, 5^* 23^®. This 

gives a better sense to the whole v. than the rendering from the 
fire they went forth, and the fire shall devour them, which makes 
the first clause refer to the exile of 597 b.c., and the second 
to that of 586. — And ye shall know'] Ez. here addresses his 
fellow-exiles, who will recognize the justice of Jahveh in the 
fate of the city. — When I set my face against them] Elsewhere 
always of the prophet, see 6 ^n.‘,m cl. a put my face. — 8. And 
I will make the land a desolation] see 6^^ n . ; and for committed 
transgression see 14^® 

Ch. IS, 2. D-iK p] ®c-fKal triJ. — isan-^y n'.T-nD] lit. ‘ how does 
the wood of the vine become more (useful) than all trees of the 
forest ? ' The particular to which more refers is not expressed, but is 
left to be supplied by the reader ,* cp. Is. (in number), Job (in 
brightness) 28^® (in value). For the adverbM use of nu^how ? cp. 
Gen. 44I®, Ex. lo^®, 2 K. 4^®. — n'n ivti ft-ncTn] The first word (cp. 
Num, 1323) must be in appos, to pjn p’, and not the direct subj. of hm, 
which is mas. The pf. hm here seems unsuitable. — 3. ni?;D] 
as in cl. b. — 4. pj . . . njn] See 13^® n. — See 23®^ w.-l-vmsp ujt nx]' 
ffi- ttjv Kar iviavrbv Kadapcrtv, misunderstanding two 3 LS=years, cp. the 
converse in 4® US' years rendered ray di)o, and rmsp as though * prunings.' 
A 20 tr. correctly. — nni] Niph. of iin, Jer. 6*® ; elsewhere Ps. 69® 
102^; Kon. i. 368. — 5. 'mvn3 njn] S implies 'm; neither ^ obd^ nor 
etiam recognizes njn; and the metre favours its omission. The use of 
nvrt with a prep, is characteristic of Ez., e.g. nrna id®® [cp. 3 i] 

37®® ; nvn*? 178. 14 20I® 27^ 36® 41® 44^ (elsewhere frequent only in Chron.) ; 
ni'n p’ 22^® 29® 34® 35®. For ©'s rendering a&rov 6 vtos see 9® n. — '3 Fjtt] 
After a neg.—* how much less when/ see 14®! «. — nj?:?] Pausal form, cp. 

24^® ; tile word is tautologous after rit, and is better removed. 
(Sc eZs rikos, as in v.*. ffi*s rendering of vv.‘* and ® is noticeably free. — 
Tiy rwyn] For the pf. c.w.c. involving a question see Dr. § 119 (7), § 123 03). 
0r el larai Irt els ipyecriav ; ^ nc'DM ^ ‘ how is it fit for,* perhaps implying 
an easier construction, but not necessarily more correct. Neither 
S nor FT recognizes “ny. — 6. js*?] — ^lyM pya] Some MSS ®r,S (+‘?3) 

'n »sy3. But the sing, can be coll., as in v.® (restored), and need not 
be altered. — Co. prs. as in v.* ; unnecessary. — 7. us n«] SS bis 
* my wrath,* so VL on the second occasion, — D‘?3Kn ws' The 

form of the sentence as ii® unm nnjtT mn. Job 19^; cp. also ch. 35®. 
For the hypothetical pf. see Dr. § 154, and cp. the pf. with nin v.® supr. 
(5 read iks; as ; easier, but not so forcible. VL paraphrases * and I 
will lay my punishment on them for the words of the law which were 
given from the midst of the fire * etc. — cnynu] (E ='iynu ; but how shall 
i?tey know, if all are burned up ? 
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Ch. 16. The Unfaithful Spouse : an allegory of Jeru- 
salem. — The theme of ch. 15 is taken up and carried further. 
{a) Again the prophet starts with a poem, 

vv. 3 - 14 ^ this time based on a popular story: a babe, exposed 
after birth, was found by a traveller, who saved her life, and 
then left her to grow up in the wilds ; when he next passed by 
she had developed into maidenhood ; thereupon he wedded her, 
and she became his queen, renowned for her beauty far and wide. 
Probably Ez. did not invent the story, for it is one of those tales 
which have always been popular favourites ; moreover, some of 
the details hardly fit the application ; but he used it for the 
purpose of his allegory. The formdling who becomes the king’s 
bride is Jerusalem, i.e. Israel ; though dowered with love and 
gifts, she proved imfaithful ; her licentiousness passed all 
bounds ; she deserves to be put to death as an adulteress. In 
other words, Israel throughout its history has shewn a vicious 
taste for the religion and morals of the Canaanites, and has 
forfeited its true position by seeking aUiance with Egypt, 
Ass5Tia, Babylon in turn. The hour of doom has arrived, 
vv. 15 - 43 ^ (6) Another discourse follows in The 

allegory changes. Jerusalem is now taunted as the ‘ sister ’ 
of Samaria and Sodom ; all three had broken their ‘ marriage * 
vows, and sunk to the level of the Canaanites, but Jerusalem to 
a degree which made her ' sisters ’ appear righteous in com- 
parison. (c) When the time of restoration comes, the shame 
of Jerusalem wiU be all the deeper, for she will see her * sisters,’ 
whom she used to despise, reinstated before her, vv.^®’®®. 
{d) Yet, such is Jahveh's mercy, in spite of ingratitude and 
breach of faith, the ancient covenant will be renewed; the 
‘ sisters ’ wiU become ' daughters,’ and Jerusalem, penitent 
and forgiven, will be bound to God for ever, vv.®®‘®®. 

With regard to the date of these discourses {a) belongs to 
the period before the catastrophe of 586 b.c., because the 
punishment is stiU in the future ; the same may be said of 
(6). The last two sections, which hold out the prospect of a 
restoration, agree with Ez.’s altered tone after the city had 
fallen, and especially with ch. 37. 

Prophets before Ez. had used the figure of marriage to 
represent Israel’s relation to Jahveh, e.g. Hos. 

Jer. 2^ cp. Is. 54®, and that of adultery for Israel’s un- 
faithfulness, e.g. Is. Jer. 3^- The first discourse is, in fact, 
an expansion of the theme of Is. and Hos. 2 ; we can scarcely 
doubt that Jeremiah’s allegory, Jer. 3®“^®, was in Ez.'s mind ; 
but the passion with which he elaborates the argument is all 
his own. Jeremiah indeed confessed that Israel had been a 
sinner from its youth, 3^® 32^® ; yet Ez. goes beyond his pre- 
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decessors : while they looked back to a purer, happier age m the 
past, e.g. Is. Hos. 2^® 9^® Jer. he can see nottdng 
in Israel's history but an inbred bias towards heathenism ; 
what else is to be expected from one whose very origin was 
heathen, vv.^* ? This conviction of the nation's sinfulness 

marked out the prophets from other men ; herein lay their 
originality ; and among the prophets none went so far or so 
deep as Ezekiel (see on 14® and cp. Mic. 3®). He returns to the 
subject again in ch. 20, and in the allegory of the Two Sisters, 
ch. 23. 

There is much in this ch. which is repulsive to our taste. In 
the case of the poem, vv.^"^^ it must be remembered that 
Oriental story-tellers, both ancient and modem, observe no 
sort of reticence about physical details which, in the West, are 
considered unsuitable for a place in literature. 

Ch. 16,2. Make J erusalem know her abominations, '] Especially 
the worship of Baal and the horrid rites of Moloch ; popular 
religion assimilated the service of Jahveh to these native cults : 
it was sheer apostasy in the eyes of the prophets, cp. Jer. ^2^0-35^ 
— 3. Here begins the poem, composed, it would seem, in 
distichs or tristichs with f6ur beats in each line, though lines 
with three beats occur in As elsewhere, e.g. ch. 15, 

owing to later additions and changes, the recovery of the 
original form of the text must be largely a matter of experi- 
ment. To Gunkel Das Marchen im A.T. 1921, 113 ff. and to 
Hans Schmidt Die grossen Propheten^ T923, 428 f., belongs the 
credit of recognizing the origin of the poem in one of those 
romantic stories which never lose their interest, and in all ages 
have been the dehght of young and old. Most likely Ez. 
himself turned the story into verse ; no popular source would 
have contained such a couplet as the first. 

Thy breed and thy birth were of Canaan's land: 

Thy father — an Amorite, and thy mother — a Hittite! 

From the religious point of view Jerusalem, i.e. Israel, had 
been heathen aU along ; its infidelity was in the blood ; father, 
mother, stand for the stronger and weaker elements which pro- 
duced this race of sinners. Literally there was enough tmth 
in the prophet's language to give a sting to his sarcasm. For 
though the Hebrews came of an Aramaean stock (Dt. 26® 
cp. Gen. 10^2 P), and were immigrants into Canaan, yet they 
had a racial kinship with the natives, who were known as 
Canaanites (J's name, e.g. Gen. 10^® 12®, Josh. 7®, Jud. or 
Amorites (E's and D's name, e.g. Gen. 48^^, Num. 2i^®* 3 ^^*, 

Josh. 7^, Jud. 6^®), just as the land is called Amurru and Kinahhi, 
®^^^wa,in the Amama letters (Knudtzpn El-Am, T afeln 1132 JEf.) ^ 
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And the natives themselves were of mixed race. One of the 
non-Semitic elements which they had absorbed was the Hittite, 
according to Hebrew tradition, 27^® 28^, Josh, P. 

Of course the Hittites in the lists of the nations of Canaan (Gen. 
152® etc.) cannot be identified directly with the great nation of 
Cappadocia, Carchemish and N. Syria, which had almost faded 
from Hebrew memory : they are generally supposed to have 
been settlements left behind in Canaan after Hittite invasions. 
But it cannot be proved that Hittite influences ever reached so far 
as Palestine ; and the suggestion is now made that by Hittite, 
here and elsewhere in the O.T„ we should understand a loose, 
imhistorical term for what was properly speaking Suharaem, 
the non-Semitic people of the land of Subartu, as it is called in 
ancient Bab. documents ; a vast territory N. and N.W. of 
Babylonia, which included the lands of the Amurru, and ex- 
tended into Palestine at least so far as to leave behind it traces 
which can still be followed (Ungnad Die dltesten V olkerwander- 
ungen Vorderasiens 1923, 6 f.). With regard to Jerusalem 
itself Ez.'s taunt had a basis of literal fact. The earliest 
known governor, Abd-hiba or Axad-biba, has a name which 
we ought apparently to call Subaraean rather than Hittite 
or Mitannian, for it implies that he was named after the 
Subaraean goddess Hiba or Hepa ; perhaps the same designa- 
tion should be given to Urijah the Hittite and Araunah (2 S. 

2339 24183-) ; on the other hand Malki-sedek (Gen. 14^®), Adoni- 
sedek (Josh. lo^- cp. Jud. i^®*) — ^all names traditionally con- 
nected with Jerusalem — are pure Semitic ; moreover, there is 
reason to believe that for a long time Jebusites lived in the 
city side by side with Israelites. This shameful account of 
Jerusalem's origin led the older translators to tone down the 
language; for the word rendered breed, lit. extraction or 
place 0/ digging (only again 2135^3®^ 29^^), ffiSF give thy root, 
^ Soo-ts [crov] ; % transforms the entire sense, ' I will drive 
out the Amorites before you and bring the Hittites to nought.' 
According to R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus in the Mishni the whole 
chapter was not to be read or translated in public, Meg, iii. 10 
(Geiger Urschrift 346 f.). — ^4. 

And thy birth — on the day wherein thou wast born 

Uncut was thy navel, none washed thee with water. 

Nor rubbed thee with salt, nor swathed thee in bands. 

Heathen by parentage, the child received heathen treatment 
at its birth; it was denied the most elementary care, and 
left to perish out of doors. In the East, female infants are still 
sometimes exposed ; the ancient Arabs even buried them 
alive, Kur'an 81, 8, In connexion with childbirth, Dr. Masterman 
’ll 
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describes present-day customs in Palestine : ‘ As soon as the 
navel is cut the midwife rubs the child all over with salt, water, 
and oil, and tightly swathes it ui clothes for seven days; at 
the end of that time she removes the dirty clothes, washes the 
child and anoints it, and then wraps it up again for seven days — 
and so on till the fortieth day,' PEFQSL 1918, 118 f. Jerome 
in loc. writes, ‘tenera infantium corpora dum adhuc uteri 
calorem tenent . , . solent ab obstetricibus sale contingi, ut 
sicciora sint, et restringantur/ This seems to be the common 
sense of the allusion to being salted, though Kr. discovers an 
act of dedication to the Deity by ‘ a covenant of salt ' (Lev. 2^^, 
Num, 18^®, 2 C. 13®). Lit. the Hebr. runs, with water thou wast 
not washed, nor salted at allt nor swathed at all. After thou 
wast not washed ■£& adds a word, Pmish!%, of unknown meaning 
and dubious form; C renders it 'for cleansing,' ’A 0 ds crwriyptav, 
F et aqua non es lota in salutem, which suggests 'to Jerome a 
reference to baptism. The word may be a gloss miswritten; 

omit it, and most modem scholars. As rendered above, 
the V. is a tristich, with four beats in each line ; but this metrical 
form is secured only by retaining And thy birth, which some 
would strike out as a mistaken variation of the following words, 
and by omitting ?mish*u — 5. 

No eye had compassion ' or took pity upon thee; 

Thou wast thrown on the ' * field, so abhorred was thy person, 

On the day wherein thou wast born. 

The child was cast on the field i.e. the open country, exposed 
to wild beasts and violence, cp. 33^7, Ex. 22^®, Dt. 21^ etc. For 
no eye had compassion . . . pity see 5^^ n. ; more literally, so 
as to take pity upon thee, and 1. 2 in the loathing of (i.e. felt for) 
thy person ; the noun loathing is found only here, but the verb 
occurs in vA® and repeatedly in Lev* 26, etc. In i® 

there is another upon thee after compassion, and the prosaic 
addition to do for thee one of these things, and on the face of the 
field ; as restored, the v. contains two lines with four beats in 
each; and one line with three, — 6. 7. 

And I passed ' ' and beheld thee struggling in thy blood, 

And I said unto thee, * In thy blood live,' ' ' 

' And grow up ' like the herb of the field ' ' ! 

So thou didst grow up and wax tall, and arrive at full maidenhood,' 
And ' thy ' breasts were formed, and thy hair grew ; 

But thou wast unclothed and uncovered. 

Gunkel suggests that in the story, as the people would tell it, 
the traveller was a magician ; his word gave life to the perishing 
babe. Having saved the child, he left it to grow up like the 
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flowers, in a state of nature. In thy blood live i.e. with thy 
blood upon thee continue in life ; for live in this sense cp. 
2 S. 12 ^ 2 . But live might also have the sense recover, revive, 
as from sickness or hkelihood of death, e.g. Is. 38®- 21. The 
rendering in spite of thy blood (Dav.) is possible, e.g. Lev. 26^’, 
Is. 47®, but less appropriate. Again there are obvious mistakes 
and enlargements in the existing text. In 1 . i iH inserts upon 
{by) thee ; and gives 1. 2 twice over, a mistake which is not found 
in 5 MSS ffilLS. — 7. In 1 . 3 the reading and grow up is based upon 
ffirS ; ilH has and myriads with the addition of I made thee ; 
this spoils both sense and metre. The fourth line contains 
the meaningless words and thou didst enter into an ornament of 
ornaments ; though the Vrs. imply the same text, it cannot be 
right ; with a small correction read thou didst enter into the 
time of menstruation^ or better, with S, into the menses. With 
unclothed arid uncovered, lit. nakedness and nudity, cp. w.^^* ^® 
232®; there is a paranomasia in the Hebr., cp. 6^^. The 
third and sixth lines contain three beats, the rest four. — 
8. Omitting later additions, we may render : 

And I passed * ’ and beheld thee, and Hwas thy time for love. 

So I spread out my skirt ' and covered thy nakedness, 

And I sware unto thee ' *, and thou becamest my own. 

When the traveller passed that way again, he found the child 
a lovesome maid, and, with the customary s5nnbolic act, he 
claimed her as his bride. For the s5nnbol cp. Ruth 3®, and see 
W. R. Smith Kinship etc. 87 ; Rel. of Sem.^ 674 ; Sale's transln. 
of the Koran (Wame) 56 and note ; Ruth (Cambr. B.) ii. 
After sware unto thee some prosaic editor added and I entered 
into a covenant with thee, saith the Lord Jahveh\ marriage 
as based upon mutual pledges could be described as a covenant, 
cp. Mai. 2^^, Pr. tP. But apart from metrical considerations, it is 
too soon to reveal the identify of the Traveller Unknown ; that 
does not come out till the end, v.^^^, and the reader is mean- 
while kept in suspense. In 1 . 1 the Hebr. phrase is lit. thy time 
was the time of loves, the plur. denoting an abstract idea, as in 
23^"^, Prov. 7^® ; with the end of 1 . 3 cp. 23^. — 9. 10. 

' ' And I washed off thy blood ' \ and anointed thee with oil. 

Clothed thee with broidered-work, and shod thee with leather, 
Gave thee a turban of linen and a robe of silk. 

There was blood again (cp. v.®), for by this time the babe 
had grown to maturity. She had lived as a wild thing in a 
a state of nature ; now she enters civilized life, and her deliverer 
prepares her for the bridal. In ffl the first line begins with 
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And I washed thee (rahas) with water, probably an addition based 
on v.*^; the true text lias 1 washed off {shataph), a word used 
for rinsing the hands or a vessel, e.g. Lev. 15^^^*, i K. 223^, not 
of bathing the body. For anointing at the toilet cp. Ru. 33. 
Broidered-work or variegated cloth was highly prized, v.^3 26^6, 
Jud. 53®, Ps. 4515 [14]^ Xh0 exact meaning of tahash, rendered 
leather above, is uncertain ; the word may be identical with the 
Arabic tuhas, the dugong or sea-cow, a kind of porpoise common 
in the Red Sea, the skm of which is used by the Bedouin for 
sandals ; or it may be a loan-word, and represent the Eg5x>t. 

leather.' Delitzsch connects it with the Akk. tahSu'>=- 
‘ sheep,' used for the inflated skins underneath a raft ; but the 
form and meaning of the Akk. word are questioned. The outer 
covering of the tabernacle was made of tahash. Ex. 25® 26i^etc., 
rendered sealskins in RV., with the marg. porpoise-skins ; the 
AV. badgers' skins comes from the mediaeval Jews, who prob- 
ably took over this sense from the Talmud, where the word 
is explained as meaning a ferret or squirrel, Shabh. 28a. The 
third line lit. runs And I wound thee about with linen, referring 
to head-gear ; see the vb. in Ex. 29®, Lev. 8^®^ word for 
linen, shesh, v.^3 2,*f, Ex. 25^ 28®* 39^ seems to be borrowed from 
the old Egyptian s{e)s, which has this meaning; linen was 
worn in Egypt by persons of rank (Wilkinson Anc, Egypts, 1854, 
ii. 73), as in Israel by the high priest, Ex. 2839. ^ renders 
jSva-o-os, and similarly 5, i.e. linen or cotton, a word which 
was adopted into Hebrew in the form bus as a later equivalent 
of the more ancient shesh, Est. i® etc. ; see further Dillmann 
Exodus 274 ff. The rest of the line is lit. and I covered thee 
with silk. So Rashi explains the Hebr. meshi, only again v.^3 • 
it corresponds to the French soie. If silk is right, the material 
was not known before Ez.'s time ; among Gk. writers a-ipiKos 
(njpucos (cp. Rev. 18^®) does not make its appearance before the 
Macedonian conquest. The Vrs. were evidently uncertain : 

Tpixo.'irrov=‘ made of hair ' or ' fine as hair,' ' coloured 
garments,' S ' fine linen,' H subtilia, in v.^3 pol57mitum. — ii. 12. 

And I decked thee with ornaments : ' ' bands on thy wrists, 

And a chain round thy throat, a ring on thy nostrils. 

And hoops in thy ears, and a crown ‘ ' on thy head. 

She was given everything that could gratify desire and excite 
admiration; see Judith 10^. For decked (lit. ornamented) 
with ornaments cp. 23^®, Is. The bracelets, the nose-ring, 

the crown made up the bridal jewellery, cp. Gen. 2433* so. 47 . 
according to Cant. 3^^ it was the bridegroom who received a 
crown for his wedding, here it is the bride ; cp. also Rev. 2i3. 

has a crown of sjflendour, as in 23^3^ Is, 623, Prov. i63i 
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Jer. 13^® ; the descriptive term may be merely a convention ; 
it overweights the verse. — 13. 

' ' Fine-flour and honey and oil were thy food : 

Surpassing in beauty, thou didst rise to he queen! 

The bride was not only richly adorned, but nourished on the 
three typical gifts of the divine beneficence, see Dt. 32^3**, 
Hos. 2^®. Fine-flour, sdleth, JJ simila, was the 

pure wheat separated from husk and bran, and as a rule provided 
for guests and the king's household, Gen. 18®, i K. 5^ ; it was 
offered in the minhd, 46^^, Ex. 292- ^0 etc.* Moreover, since her 
deliverer turned out to be a prince, the bride was advanced to 
royal estate, lit. thou didst prosper to royalty. Though the 
words are not found in ffi (see 7^’ n.), and in are marked 
with an asterisk, there is no reason for omitting them ; indeed 
they are wanted to bring the story to its climax. Jerome in 
loc. explains that ffl left out the words for fear of offending the 
king of Egypt by alluding to the royalty conferred by God on 
Jerusalem! He interprets honey as the mystical gift of the 
Spirit, and in this connexion quotes the famous line from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, ' Even now has my mother 
the Holy Spirit seized me,' cp. 8^ n. At the beginning of the v. 
M has and thou didst deck thee with gold and silver, and thy 
clothing was of linen and silk and broidered-work. Though 
recognized by the Vrs., this sentence only repeats with variation 
the text of w.^^* ; there the adorning is the work of the 

princely lover, but this makes it the work of the bride herself ; 
the former alone is consistent with the rest of the story (so 
Gunkel, Hd.). — 14. 

And thy fame went forth among the nations for thy beauty: 
Perfect it was through my adornment which I laid upon thee — 
'Tis Jahveh's oracle. 

So far all is well. The foundling has become a queen, renowned 
for beauty and splendour ; from first to last she has owed 
ever3d:hing to her deliverer, now her husband, who is none 
other than Jahveh Himself 1 In vv.^^‘*34 unhappy sequel 
is unfolded, still keeping to the outlines of the story, and 
adapting it to Israel's career. As a woman famed for her 
beauty Jerusalem is spoken of in Lam. 2^®, and Tyre in ch. 27^ 

* See the careful investigatioii by Dalman iTiAlUest. Studien fur R. Kittel 

1913, 61-69, Mehlarten im A.T, From re£E. in the Talm. and modem 
Palestinian usage he shews that sdleth was the pure inner substance of 
the com, ground either coarse or fine, as distinct from the meal which 
contained the outer and darker skins of the wheat-berry. 
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28^^. Similar expressions, heauLy, adornment, prosper 
are used of the young king in Ps. 45. 

Ch. 16, 2. inin] © 8LafidpTvpai=i}:n, wrongly. — 3. As the sing, 

is 29^^, might be expected in the pi., e.g. nn^sp, n'nii'P ; the pi. of a 
process, as in Me. 5^ nixinn Ps. 68 21. The root prob.= 

dig, hoYB, Akk. fell ’ (trees). — yTrhi:f\==ihindyed Gen. 12^, or off- 
spring ib. 48®. — For 1. with Vrs., and for '“lexn 1. noN as (&, as 

in v.'*®. — 4. A casus pendens resumed by a synonym, cp. 

loio 332 j Kon. iii. § 341/. — m^m] Kt., niSi Q. v.®, Hoph. inf.; for the 
acc, after a pass. cp. Gen. 40^®, Ex. 27’ ; G^K. § 121 b. — n*?] n^ia 
is best taken as a pass, of !Kal, cp. kti? 10^® n. For the doubled i seC 
I^m. Mikhlol 57 a ; Driver Sam.^ Addenda xix. f. ^ves a more complete 
list. The doubling of i is usually not indicated in 0i; it must have 
been suppressed later than ©, which stiU writes 2dppa, Xappdv, T6iJ.oppa 
etc. o 8 k idrjeas roiis /MaffTOfjs (tqm Cp. 3® w.), but ^8vi<rav, 

which is supported by Orig. non aUigaverunt ubera tua. The transl. in 
some codd. oiiK iTfi'/jOri 6 dfipaXos trov is a late correction of ^ by ; 
Deissmann JSibl. Stud. 151 f. — The Aynri5'=‘ to behold"; and K6n. 
ii. Ill w. defends /o#' my beholding. Others explain the last syll. as a Hebr. 
form of the Aram, nominal ending u''— . ^"s nipjd'n'? / or being cleansed 

is prob. a guess ; and this transl. has been maintained by connecting 
the word with the Akk. misu—* to wash" ; but the Hebr. equivalent 
of misu is nco Ps. 6’, in Hiph. Josh. 14®, not yc?D. The curious rend, of 
^5*^ rod xP^cTToO /xouss'n'trD may be due to a Christian interpolator. — ; 
rSnn ah bnnn] Hoph. and Pu. ; G~K. § 113 ze>. The vb. only here ; the 
noun in 30®^, Job 38®. — 5. For k*? read The first is super- 
fluous. — Inf. constr. cp. inycn Hos. 7^ ; G-K. § 45 d. — •’riB'n usd 
1. m2? hv ; 'fs overcharges the line, though it is recognized by ®r. — 
ic?®:: biua] Objective gen,, cp. Is. 23®, Ob. 1®. — 6. noDuno] The Pil.= 
'tread down," Is. 63^®, Jer. 12^®; the Hithpal., only again v.®®, makes the 
action reflexive, and denotes the blind movements of the infant’s limbs 
(Oxf. Lex,); (5 7r€0up/A^v?7P = ' disordered, mingled.’ — TZ3"i3] 1. lom 
and V.®®. — '’n *i’cn:i] Again read the sing. ii: rod ciiiJLa.T6s (tov i.e. 
"DID, 3 and D being confused, cp. 12^® n. The second ’^n . . . x)«i is a 
dittograph ; % ingeniously finds a significance in the repetition : ' I 
said to you. By the blood of circumcision I will take pity on you ; and 
I said to you. By the blood of the passover I will deliver you ’ ; cp, 
v.®® 21^^. — 7. n33i] 7r\r}d6vov, prefix and; so I. '3T or 
continuing the speech. Then I’nm must be om. with 5, though (Sc has 
it, — D'ny i.e. the finest ornament, FT ad mundum muliebrem. But 
is used of jewels, e.g. v.^^ 7®®, not of bodily beauty. Read nj;?, 
though this gives one beat too much ; so better with cp. Is. 64^ 

lit. times. eU irdXeis irSXeujv, so 3SS and prob. confusing t and “i; 
cp. 7®® n. — D'ne^] 1. — nnyi mj;] Two abstr. nouns, fonning the 

predicate; Dr. § 189(2). — 8. Q'm ny] For the pi. cp. 33®^^*, 

Hos. 8®, Pr. 5^®. ® Kdi Kaipbs KaraKvbvrcav =Q’'^ cp. v.*^ n. 'A Kcupbs 

(rvvaWayijs i.e. ' sponsalia,' 9 k. ficLOTQv, S k. djdirTjs. — 'SJ3] ^ ' my hand,’ 
perhaps as less unbecoming, ^ ‘ and I let down my word upon thee.’ — 
9. Prob. an addition, like 1'*?^ in w,®* ®* ®. — The raphe 

implies that dag. f. is omitted, i.e. that the I'y vb. is treated as v'y, cp. 
IDT 10^®* 1^. — 10, Denom. from '?;?3 sandal; the Hiph. in 2 C. 28^®. 

— ^^m. in loc. notes the exceptional '1 with the impf. i sing., and 
cps. 2 S. i^® mnncxi; see Dr. § 66 «. 2. — For '’b'd Del. B,z. xiv. proposes 
an Akk. etymology, maSu= become bright, glisten,’ — ii. ny nnyxi] For 
this type of constm. cp. i S. 17®® 20^^ Jer. 31®; Kon. iii. § 329 e. — mnxi] 
Explanatory, as Tnn: v.’ and fnxT v.i®. (& TrepLidrjKa—L^'C'i^^ Gen. 24^’, but 
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in ^ 5 w;ca. — For Qn’Ds cp. also Num. 31®®; only again Gen. 41’*^. 

' — 12. on] nose-ring Is. 3®^ ; but also ear-ring Gen. 35^ Ex. 322- prob. 
Jud. 824 ®*, and so 5 here ' rings of gold in thy ears/ substituting ' beryls 
on thy forehead ' for hoops (Num. 31®®) in thy ears. — rnxsn mop] L — 
13. w] Kt., an error for tw Q. — This form of the pf. 2 f.s., with 
the old fern, ending, cp. '?s< Kt. 36^®, is used throughout this ch., e.g. 
W. 18 * 22. 31 . 43. 47. 51 ^ gjde by side with v.22, mao' ; so often in 
Jeremiah, e.g. 2®®* 34* ® etc. The Mass, alters it as a rule to the ordinary 

form. The final i was generally unaccented, and therefore dropped ; 
but sometimes it was lengthened, and retained, perhaps as a dialectical 
peculiarity; G-K. § 44 A; B-L. 310. — 'fj'pi] With the tone dra^vn back 
under the influence of waw consec. ; I^m. Mikhlol 124 a ; Rad. Lib. 144. 
Cp. iNDn] See 9* n. The doubling overloads the line, 1 . — 

-n^sm] For the ^ after cp. 154, Jer. 13’- 1® (in the sense * to 
be good for *). — 14. "mna] has a double rend, ir einrpeTreig. ir rg (bpaLorrjn. 

Cp. in w.®®* 2^ (I'nunn) 2® cod.-^-, 49 ; and 13®* ^^** phil. n. S * because 
pf the crown (k'?'‘? 3) of thy beauty.' 

Vv. IS~34* The story applied. — 15. It is hard to tell 
whether the poem originally ended at v.^^, or went on to describe 
the degradation of the ' queen ' ; so far as the measure goes, 
the present v., a couplet with four beats in each line, continues 
the rh5d;hm of the preceding w. ; but the formula at the end 
of seems to mark the conclusion of the poem, and 
the beginning of the application. Thou didst wax confident 
in thy beauty and go a-whoring on account of thy fame. In this 
figurative way the prophet alludes to the time when Israel 
settled ill Canaan, and took to frequenting the Canaanite 
sanctuaries, cp. 20^®. Jeremiah dates the national decline 
from the same period, Jer. 2®’^ ; elsewhere Ez. carries it further 
back, to the days of the wandering 20^®^-, and even to the 
‘ youth ' of the nation in Eg3q)t, 232^-. Pride led to Israel's 
f^, as it led to the fall of the king of T3n:e, 28^^ ; in each case 
the gifts which nourished pride were not the reward of merit, 
but wholly due to the divine bounty. — to every passer-hy\ 
Ittl Trdvra n-dpoSov, in fiS: only again v.^®, 2 S, 12^ ; in S 
Jer. 14® a)S 7rapo8os=ffi <as avroxOwv. The USe of 7rapo8o9, 
properly ' a passage, a passing-by,' in the sense of ' a way- 
farer,' is unknown to literary Greek, and found only in sepulchral 
inscriptions on the W. coast of Asia Minor and the adjacent 
islands ; it is so remarkable as to raise a doubt whether the 
Gk. version of ch. 16 can be Alexandrian work. Dr. Thackeray 
believes that the original translators passed over this chapter, 
for the reason which induced them to omit the Uriah episode 
in 2 S. ; Sept, and Jewish Worship 26 ff. ; see also Deissmann 
Light from the Anc. East 296. — ^At the end of the v. occur the words 
that it might become his (?) ; om. ; they are suspiciously 
like the end of v.^®, and prob. no part of the ori^al text. — 
16. A more explicit allusion to the seats of idolatry and 
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unchastity : the garments bestowed by the divine Lover, 
w.io. 13^ -vvere used for base purposes ; thou didst make for thee 
high places decked with various colours, referring to the variegated 
curtaiQS of the tents set up on the high places, ® ctSwAa pttTrra ; 
see 2 K. 23’^ ' houses for the 'Ashera,’ and cp. Is. 57’^-. — ^Nothing 
can be made of the last words of the v. : ? {the like things) shall 
not come, neither shall it he (so). The Vrs. imply more or less 
the reading of 3 ®, ffi koX ov firj tia-iXOrf ovSe yevrjrai, U sicut 
non est factum neque futurum est. The words may represent 
a partly illegible note on the last words of v.^®. — 17. The 
ornaments lavished by the Spouse, vv.^^“^ 3 , were used to make 
idols ; cp. Ex. 32^^- E, Jud. ; here, no doubt, images 
of the Baals. — 18. Similarly the choice raiment, v.^®, was turned 
to an unworthy use, cp. v.^®. On festal occasions the heathen 
Semites dressed up their idols and the sacred poles ; cp. Jer. 10®. 
— and my oil and my perfume thou didst set before them'\ In 23^^ 
these are set on the table for the anointing of guests at a 
luxurious banquet, cp. Pr. 27® ; so here, they were set before 
the idols with a view to anointing them. Oil was used in this 
way, e.g. Gen. 28^8 351^ ; see ReL of Sem.^ 232 f., 582 f. The 
word rendered perfume generally means incense, 8^^ n,, except 
in the passages just quoted. — 19. The same perverted use was 
made of the food mentioned in v.^3 * ^p. Hos. 2^* The 

clause fine flour and oil and honey I gave thee to eat, though 
recognized by the Vrs., seems to be an insertion from v.^® ; 
it does not fit into the structure of the sentence. Read And 
my food which I gave thee thou didst set before them for a soothing 
odour ; cp. 6 ^^ jg adds and {so) it was, ffiU ; but the 
Hebr. word is prob. a faulty repetition of the preceding letters ; 
S om. — 20. which thou didst bear to me] ffi gets rid of the 
anthropomorphism by om. to me, % by paraphrasing ‘from 
whom a holy race was destined to come forth before me.' — 
and thou didst sacrifice them unto them (the idols) to be devoured] 
Cp. 2337 —The last words of the v. may be taken in connexion 
with v.^^, and rendered. Was it of thy whoredoms a small matter 
that thou shouldst slay my children? But the construction is 
awkward, and a small thing of thy whoredoms may be a query 
from the margin. Here and in the next v. Ez. deals with the 
sacrifice of children, as he does again in 202®* 3i 2337-39^ j2us 
barbarous rite, though known to the primitive Semites, as we 
may infer from Ex. 22^8 occasionaUy practised in the 

historical period (e.g. Jud. 2 K. 327, Mic. 6^), was reaUy 
an abuse of later times, revived or introduced by Manasseh, 

2 K. 21®* 1® 24^ and stamped out by Josiah, 2 K. 23^®. But 
-the aUusions in Jeremiah (7®! 19® 32®®— the authorship of the 
last two passages is doubtful) and Ezekiel seem to shew that 
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in the desperate days before the capture of Jerusalem, a revival 
of deep-seated superstitions took place ; ordinary sacrifices 
were unavailing ; the only hope seemed to lie in a more powerful 
and costly kind of offering. It was presented to Jahveh as 
kingy melekhy pronounced in JH with the vowels of hosketh, 
* shame.* The technical phrase is to make to pass over to the 
Deity, v.^^, cp. Ex. 13^2 generally with the addition by firCy 
ch, 20^1, 2 K. 16® ; that is to say, the victim was first slain and 
then burnt, ch, 23^®, Gen. 22^®; not in the temple, however, but 
outside, in the ravine below, at the place called the tophethy 
2 K. 23^°, Jer. 732. The object of the burning was to get rid 
entirely of what was too sacred to be left unconsumed. Such 
a victim was not burnt on the altar, for it could not be thought 
of as the food of the Deity ; by a ' false logic,* as W. R. Smith 
says, the gift-theory of sacrifice was strained to cover rites 
to which it had no legitimate application. These sacrifices are 
expressly forbidden in Dt. 12^^ 18^®, Lev. 20^, See 

ReL of Sem.^ 375, 394 f., 630 f. ; Moore Enc. BibL col. 3184 ; 
Burney Judg, 331. Torrey Pseudo-Ez. ch. iii. argues that the 
allusions in Jer. and Ez. refer to the time of Manasseh, not to 
a revival in the latter days of Jerusalem. — 21. And thou didst 
slaughter my sons and give them up’] 8 MSS and (K thy sonSy 
perhaps to soften the expression, as in v.^® ; give them up i.e. 
to the idols, v .^®. — in making them to pass over] Usually by fire 
is added, 20®^, 2 K. 17I’ 21® 23^°. — 22. ' This in addition to 
all* thy whoredoms!] iiR and among (?) all thine abominations 
and whoredoms ; but the use of the prep, among is unpre- 
cedented ; all thine abominations may come from v.'*®, which 
repeats some of the language here, ffi® implies a better text, 
rovro Trapa -Tratrav t^v iropv^iav crov. Then continue wdth fflr * and * 
thou didst not remember. The rest of the v. alludes to the poem, 
w.®* — 23. And it came to pass, after all thine evil — woey woe 
to thee! saith Jahveh — ^^that thou didst build] A parenthesis 
of this kind is unusual in Hebr., and fflP om. woCy woe to thee. 
Apparently after all thine evil refers to the adoption of Canaanite 
rites described under figures in vv .^®"32 . prophet now turns 
to alliances with Eg3T)t and Assyria, and gives them the same 
ugly colouring ; will therefore represent, under the 

figure of harlotry, the overtures made by faithless Israel to 
these foreign powers. — 24. that thou didst build thee a mound (?) 
and make thee a raised height (?) in every street] The word rendered 
mound {gahh) occurs again in w.®^* 39 , and each time in paral- 
lelism with a raised height {rdmd). By etymology and usage 
gabh ought to mean a rounded protuberance, see phil. n. ; 
rdmd occurs only in this ch., for i S. 22® is doubtful ; both words 
have been taken to refer to some kind of erections for purposes 
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of unlawful worship, e.g. C ' heathen altars/ S ‘ altars * vv.^"^* 

' idol shrines ' w.^^- The other Vrs. understand the words 
differently ; thus fflc renders gabh otKTj/xa ttopvlkov vM, to 
TTopveLov w,3i- 39 (so S® S ' brothel/ 5J lupanar ; and 

rdma, €K 6 €fjLa=* a sign ’ V.®^, ra Tropveia V.3®, pdaiv W.®^‘ 

1> prostibulum w.^^* 3®, si^um prostitutionis excelsum 

V.31. Jerome in loc. explains both words on the lines of ffir. 
These renderings may be only an inference from the context ; 
on the other hand, they may preserve the sense given to gabh 
and rdmd in popular speech ; and without forcing the etymology 
gabh could mean ' a vaulted chamber,’ and rdmd ‘ an erection, 
booth,' possibly ' a raised sign/ — ^25. at ' ' the head of * every ’ 

road'] G3C, as in v.3i, cp. iE at every head of 

a road. — thy beauty] Cp. vv.^3. 14^ — ^xhe repulsive figure for 
Israel's alliances with foreign nations is used again in 23®* 

30. 40 . jios. 2^®* 413^ jer. 233 ^2 Is. it is 

applied to Israel's intercourse with the Baato ; in Assumptn. 
Moses 53 to the Maccabaean agreements with Rome. — 26. And 
thou didst go a-whoring to the sons of Egypt] The policy of seeking 
help from Egypt had a natural attraction for the small states 
of Palestine, especially when they were threatened by Assyria 
and Babylon. Thus in Isaiah's time it was the policy both of 
the N. Kingdom (2 K. 17^) and of Judah (2 K. 1821 ; Senna- 
cherib, Taylor Cyl. col. ii. U. 73 fi.), in spite of the opposition 
of the prophets on religious as well as political grounds, Is. 20® 
30^ ”3 31^ Hos. 7^^ 122 w The futility of expecting any 
advantage from an alliance with Egypt had been proved so 
often that it passed into a proverb. Is. 30’ 36®, 2 K. 1821, Ez. 29®^*, 
Yet when the Babylonian army appeared, Jerusalem turned 
once more to Eg37pt, and this time Pharaoh did march to the 
rescue, but only created a temporary diversion, 17^®"^’^, Jer. 37®"'^. 
—gross in flesh] Cp. 232®, also of the Egyptians : a coarse fling 
at the power of Eg5rpt, cp. 173* — to provoke me to anger] 

The word and rh5d;hm recall the Dtc. style, cp. Dt. 42® 9^®, 
Jer. 7^® 322®, 2 K. 17^^ 21®. — 27. The prophet has spoken of 
overtures to Egypt ; he turns next to the Philistines, and shews 
how Jahveh had used them to chastise Jerusalem by diminishing 
her portion (strictly, her allowance of food, cp. Gen. 4722, 
Pr. 30® 31^®),^ i.e. by occupying her territory. The Philistine 
raids in the time of the Judges and Saul cannot be meant, for 
they took place long before Judah began appealing to Egypt 
for help ; we must come down later in the history. It may 
well be that the prophet refers to what happened in 701 b.c., 
at the time of the Assyrian invasion, as Sennacherib records 
it : ' his [Hezekiah's] cities which I had plundered I separated 
from his land, and gave them to Mitinti kmg of Ashdod, Padi 
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king of Ebron, and Silbel king of Gaza, and diminished his 
land' (Taylor Cyl. col. iii. 11 . 22 ff., KB, ii. 95); cp. Is. i’* ^ 
2 K. 18^® and 2 C. 28^^. There could hardly be a better comment 
on Ez.'s language ; it removes all doubts as to the historical 
accuracy of his allusion. The bearing of this piece of evidence 
upon the^ present v. has been pointed out by Eissfeldt 
in Paldstina-Jahrhuch xxvii, (1931) 58 ff. Jerusalem was 
delivered to the greed of the daughters of the Philistines, and 
even those heathen were put to shame by Israel's infidelity; 
for greed lit. soul cp. Ps. 27^^ 41 ^ ; and for daughters of the 

Philistines c^, 2 S. or, if the word denotes cities, as is probable, 
cp. Is. 16^, Ps. 48^2 — by reason of thy disgraceful conduct\ 
ht. thy way in lewdness. The word zimmd is specially used of 
unchastity, and most often in Ez., w.^®* 22®* 23^^* ; in 

H Lev. 18^^ 1929 20^^, and occasionally elsewhere. — 28. Under 
the same figure Ez. denounces past overtures to Ass37ria, such 
as were made in the dsys of Ahaz, 2 K. 2 C. 28^®, and by 
the N. Kingdom also, 2 K. 15^^^-, Hos. 5^^ 7^^ 8^ 12^^'^; cp. 
ch. 23^2^ first half of the v. is repeated in the second, 

as though alternative forms of the sentence had been copied 
into the text. Read therefore, And thou didst go a-whoring 
to the sons of A,, nevertheless thou wast not satisfied, omitting 
and thou didst commit whoredom with them without being satisfied, 
S often ora. repetitions, and does so here ; Cr=i!fi[. — ^29. And 
thou didst multiply thy whoredom' s ' {and go) to a land of com- 
merce, to Chaldaea'\ The reference is to intercourse with the 
Babylonians ; cp. 23^^®*. One such attempt is mentioned in 
the time of Hezekiah, 2 K. 20^2-19—. jg. 391-8, 2 C. 32^^ ; but 
it was not the only one. Instead of whoredom JH, ffi® with 
many Hebr. MSS and edns. reads the plur., and tr. tom SiaOi^Kas 
<rov : the translation is wrong, but the allusion is rightly under- 
stood. The word for commerce is Canaan, used not in the 
geographical sense, but as an appellative noun; cp. 17^ 
Hos. 12®, Zeph. and Is. 23®; Pr. 31^^ Job 40^^ (‘the 

Canaanite '). This usage grew up from the fact the Canaanites, 
i.e. the Phoenicians in particular, were traders; and so were 
the Babylonians, who are referred to here. From the earliest 
times they had a wide reputation for business and the organiza- 
tion of commerce; the great merchants lived in Babylon, 
and employed traders to chstribute their goods abroad by 
caravan. See King Hist, of Bab. 181 f. ; Jastrow Civilizn. of 
Bab. and Ass. ch. vi. ; Meissner Bab. und Ass. i. 358 ff , — in 
spite of this thou wast not satisfied^ For this meaning of the prep, 
cp. Lev. 26^"^, Ps. 273. — 30. Apparently ilH intends the opening 
words to be understood How weak is thy heart!', the Vrs. read 
them in a different way. Adopting the sense which the phrase 
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would have in Aram, and Akk., we may render How am 1 filled 
with wrath against thee, and continue because of thy doing all 
these things ; see crit. note . — the work or conduct of a headstrong 
harlot] The adj. domineering ; perhaps as in Arab, it 
means here clamorous, foul-tongued, so S ' insolent.' — 31. Cp. 

— and thou didst not become like a harlot in ' gathering ' 
wages] A deeper degradation : instead of taking pay from her 
‘ lovers/ Jerusalem actually paid them ; this is enlarged upon 
in the w. which follow. Ifl reads in mocking, an error for in 
collecting, © 5 ouvayovcra, S. — 32. Tr. The wife who commits 
adultery against her husband takes ‘ wages ' ; so ffi /xto-^w/xara, 
jfJl takes strangers (!). The v. appears to be of secondary origin ; 
it does not agree with the context, which is in the form of an 
address. — 33. Jerusalem reversed the common practice ; the 
gift came from her side ; she had sunk so low as to bribe her 
lovers, and spend her marriage-gifts on them. A reminiscence 
of Hosea, who had used the same metaphor for N. Israel's 
unfaithfulness in purchasing the support of foreign nations, 
Hos. 8® cp. Is. 57® ; with lovers cp. Hos. 2'^* 

Jer. 22^®* 30^^, Lam. The words for gift and marriage- 

gifts occur nowhere else in the O.T. ; they are borrowed from 
AJdk. — in thy whoredoms] Om., as an intrusion from the next 
V. or from the margin (Kr. He.). — 34. And in thee has taken 
place the contrary from {other) woman in thy whoredoms, * ' 
that thou gavest hire, and hire was not given to thee ' '] Enlarging 
on the previous v., in Ez.'s manner ; but he need not be made 
responsible for the further repetitions, which look like alternative 
forms of the text, and after thee no such whoredoms have been 
committed, and . . . and thou art become the contrary ; S om. 
both these sentences, cp. v.^s n, 

Ch. 16, 15. For the prep. cp. 28^^ TOS' Gen. 24®, Num. 6^^ — 

The pi. suff. is added to the sing, by false analogy, as though n/=ni' ; 
similarly w.®®* 23^^* etc. ; cp. 6® n. — m' iV] To express 

pmpose the juss. requires a preceding waw, which is rarely dispensed 
with. Dr. § 64 Ohs, ; here, however, the constniction is impossibly harsh. 

6 oO/r l<rrat— riM' N*? Sex. Q avrcp €ylyov=W''n Kr. suggests i"? nvn*?, cp. 
V.®. Co. transposes the end of v.^® to this place, and reads n’:n i*?! i*? ; 

but Kn is not used of the woman. — 16. mK‘?iD '3] Only again Gen. 3o®2fl. 
—spotted. Josh. patched, — Mas., though the antecedent is fern. ; 

cp. 37^* ^ G-K. § 1350. — 18. "nru] Kt., see note on v.^®. — 19. 

in'nrui . . . Cas. pend, resumed by pf. c.w.c. in a frequentative 

sense. Dr. §§ 129, 197(1) ; Kon. iii. 367 A. But such a construction is 
so unexpected here, that it is better to read in'jiru, or simply ’nm as in 
v.i® ; 5 E om. the \ though (5 has kclI airrd. — 20. for devouring 

i.e. to be devoured; the active inf., here with the subj. suppressed, is 
equivalent to a pass. ; cf. 13® n,, r<\^!yh na Is. 5^, 2 K. 4^^ Ex. 29®®, Num. 
24®*, Josh. 2®; Kon. iii. § 399 a; G-K. § 114A h, — T^umo aycn] Followed 
by v.®^, cp. Josh. 22^^, Dr. § 76 (a). The p is partitive rather than 
comparative ; Kon. iii. § 406 m renders it because of, unsuitably. © (is 
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jj^LKpa i^€T 6 pP 6 V<ras. — 21. on*? nniK Tnynn] ®r iv rtp diroTpoTid^eaSai ae aiJra 
airots, led astray by the omission of ; similarly ,S, om. nn^. — 22. 
-I'mnni 'n nxi] 1 . I'mnn *?□ ‘?j; nxT. For the confusion between nxi and hnt 
Cp. 43^2 nun Jikt CR Kal rijv diaypatp’^y , 47^®* nxi <5 raOra, rouro, 

Jii<i CR Kal rd, S=nNT. — 1. kVi. — 'O'*] Here and in v.*® (K® om. 'DV 
— n'’n] is superfluous after invrra, S om. rightly. Cr ^i^o-as =n"n, which 
will then be repeated incorrectly from "n "i'cnn v.®. — 23. 'n'l] C '-i' «d, 
perhaps implying n^n' no. — -inyn] i MS and read as pi. — i? ntt € 
interprets the repetition as involving a double sense; cp. jy' 131® 
36® W; Co. 121 f. — 24. nm] Some would alter to nca in each case, cp. 
v.i®; but this is unnecessary. — 25. inm] i MS and read the pi. — 

26. 1&2 For the genit. cp. 3® ^2. ; G-K. § 128 y. 'hi: from properly 
' becoming great ' Gen. 26^®, i S. 2®® ; perhaps intentionally varied from 
’?ia to convey the idea of ' swollen.* — 27. 'Ji'm mm] © idp dk iKrdvta. 
% om. nan. — lysiai] n's, (& TKat?. — not i3-na] Cp. 24’-® and Dr. 
§ 193 ; the second word, as the Ar. idiom shews, is in the accus. 
not understanding the construction, renders Ik t^s 65o0 erov, i^o-^jSjjo-as. 
There is no need to strike out noT as a gloss (Toy Kr.), or to read 
imaTn ^^^D (Ro.). — 28. 'a un] rds ffuyarepas, corrected to toms vloi's 

Qp 'o V.28. — DUini Omit; with the inf. occurs only 

again in Num. 14^®, though Dt. 92®, Is. 5^® are similar, cuirn with 

an accus. suff. instead of bn or nnx is most unusual; again in Jer. 3^. 
(!Er3J imply uwi. AU three words are om. by 5, whose evidence, however, 
must be received with caution, for it is the habit of S to om. synonymous 
expressions, e.g. v.®^ <S ; see Co. 150. — For caa nevertheless, connecting 
two sentences which imply a contradiction, cp. 20^®, Neh. 5®, ]^oh. 6’. — 
29. jyas ‘jk] irphs yijv XaXSatwi', ^pbs y^v Xavapaiuv [^Xavadv] 

Kal XaXSaiojv (Hexapl. addn.) U. Some om. ^yas with (R® ; but it is dit&cult 
to see why the word should have been inserted in whereas ®c may 
have left it out as unintelligible. The Mass. Or. gives pK ^>3*? Kt.. 
'a bn Q. — nxn] Cp. 1 in nK? ‘?3n Is. etc., nnm 32’, 3-ia 47®. — 30. n^DK no 
inaS] elsewhere only in Pulal, e.g. Ps. 6® ; the fern. n:xb= heart does 
not occur. ri SiadQ ttjv dvyar^pa <rov, taking as impf. i sg., and 

pointing so S ' why should I judge thy daughter ? * ; X iv tIvl 

KadapLw T^v Kapdlav <rov FT in quo mundabo cor tuum C ‘ how strong was 
the wickedness of thy heart!* But nj>sx (n'?D=N^D G-K. § jsqq) 
may be used in the sense found in Aram., e.g. D3n3^ p^o, n'?d * full of 
wrath against you, thee,* Cowley Aram. Pap. Nos. 37, ii. 41, 4; nbo nnb 
* full of wrath,* 'mb nob ‘ why is he fuU of wrath against me,' 
LidzbarsM Altar am. Urhunden aus Assur No. i, 19. 20 ; this meaning goes 
back to the Akk. lihhdtu (pi.) * wrath,* anaku libhdti Sa ahiya amid ‘ I am 
filled with wrath against my brother,* Muss-Amolt Ass. Diet. 476; the 
suff. in ina*? will have the force of an obj. genit. G. R. Driver JTS. xxix. 
393, and xxxii. 366. — mu ms'K] For cp. Jud. 4^, 2 S. 15^® 20®. 
The At. salitat is used of a loud-tongued woman; misunderstanding, 
Kal i^eirSpyevaas r/)i(ro-wy=:Tjti«T5 which asterisks. — 31. By 

false an^ogy the m' of the inf. constr. is treated as fern, pi., cp. 6® n. ; 
but some MSS and 1. inunn. has a double rendering iv r. 

OvyarpdcLv crov . . . (pKodd/iTjaras, cp. v.^* w,, and trs. Tropvecov, see v.®^«. — 
nnom] ^ K.r. pdatv <rov, so v.®®; ct. iKdejaa v.®^. — 'mry] Pf. continuing inf. 
constr., cp. v.®® 25*; Dr. § 118. But & om. 'mB'y, perhaps rightiy. — 
(!R misses the point, and om. the negative. — The vb.= 
to mock, and is used only in the Hithp. 22®, 2 K. 2®®, Hab. i“. Read 
053^ 5. — 32. njjwDn] CR adds ofxola <rot, as noted in — d'it Jin npn] In 
most cases where nx stands before an indeterminate accus. there is 
doubt about the text, G-K. § 11 jd. which in M has been 

incorrectly copied. S dXXoTpiovs. — 33. nm] So Mass., Kim., Baer, Ginsb. ; 
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other edd. nn:; see 2^^ n. The word is found in Ar. naday—* 
then ‘gift/ Lane Lex. 3030, but goes back to the Akk. nidnu, mdintu= 

* gift.* — is the Akk. nudunnu=" gift/ but specially the gift of 
husband to bride at marriage, e.g. Code of Ham. col. 28, 82. 29, 7. 37 ; see 
S. A. Cook Moses and Ham. 82 ; Delitzsch Ez. xiv. The Talm. 

is a bride's outfit given by her father. The Akk. naddnu^' give * is a 
form of jm. — ''rrj'pii] With rare 0 vowel in impf., G-K. § 64c; ct. 
v.^^. — ^■I'TiuTnn] I MS and read sing, here and in next v. — 34. l&n] 
Only again Is. 29^®(?). — The art. denotes the whole of the class, 
G“K. § 126 l.m. — '1 n3iT I'nnxi] The pass, used impersonally, cp. it 

was called lo^®, Dt. 21®- V Is. 16^®; G-K. § 121 a. For the pass. form. 

cp. nn? w.^n. ^ om. the clause, and S om. n*?, perh. not under- 

standing the sense. — isnS Mm] 5 om. 

Vv. 35-43. The judgement on the harlot. — 35. For the 
address cp. 6®. — 36. Because thine excess (?) was poured ouf] 
Again Ez. seems to have borrowed an Akk. word nu}j,Su= 

* abundance/ ' overflowing ’ of the Tigris, rain etc., but to have 
given it a bad sense, extravagance, prodigality ; cp. 

for luxurious expenditure out of the wages of iniquity. In 
form the word n^hoSeth is identical with the ordinary Hebr. for 
bronze, hence ffi rov crou. however, interprets 

‘thou didst uncover thy shame,’ parallel to the following 
clause ; and most scholars (Kim., Rashi etc.) adopted this 
sense before the Bab. derivation was suggested by Delitzsch 
Ez. xiv. f . — and on account of all the idols of thine abominations, 
and ‘ by reason of ' the blood of thy children which thou gavest to 
them] i.e. to the idols, cp, w.-®’ : an insertion, but an early 

one, for it is represented by the Vrs. The direct mention of 
idolatry does not suit the allegorical treatment which is main- 
tained throughout the passage; moreover, the context deals 
with foreign alliances, not with false gods. — 37. By way of 
punishment, aU the nations with whom Jerusalem has made 
friends will be gathered to look upon her humiliation and assist 
in carrying out her doom, cp. Lam. ; they are to be the 
executioners of the divine judgement. In ch. 25, however, 
Ammon, Moab, Edom and the Philistines are denounced for 
the part they took in the overthrow of Judah; similarly at 
an earlier time, Isaiah hails Assyria as the rod of Jahveh’s 
anger, and then denounces the arrogance and savagery of the 
instrument. Is. 10^”^^. — with whom thou hast been pleasant] 
Cp. Ps. 104®^ ; but a stronger expression is wanted, and with 
a slight change we may read on whom thou hast doted, the word 
which Ez. uses in this connexion, 23®* — in addition to those 

whom thou hast hated] i.e. become wearied of, as in Dt. 22^®* 

2 S. 13^^. — 38. And I will pass on thee sentences due to women 
who commit adultery and shed blood] On each crime the sentence 
would be pronounced, hence the plur. (lit. ‘ judge thee with 
the judgements of J ; but in the parallel 23^® the word is sing., 
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though repeated in each case ; perhaps it is simpler to read 
the sing., with the Vrs. Death would be the penalty for fornica- 
tion and child-murder, Lev. 20^®, Dt. 22^2 and Gen. 9®. In 
23^® the judgement is given, not by Jahveh, but by ‘ righteous 
men.' — and ' I will lay on thee ' wrath and jealousy^ The text 
gives and I will appoint thee Mood of wrath and jealousy , which 
cannot be right. The suggested emendation involves a n^mum 
of change, and is supported by 23^^ ‘ and I will lay my jealousy 
on thee,' cp. v.^^ below. & recognizes Mood, but betrays 
uncertainty about the reading. — 39. give thee into their hand'] 
Cp. II® 23®' For thy moimd (?)... thy ' raised place ' (?) 
see n. — they shall strip thee} So 23^® ; the punishment 

threatened in Hos. 2® For unclothed and uncovered cp. v."^. 
— ^40. they shall bring up a company against thee] The word 
kdJidl occurs fifteen times in Ez., especially in the sense of a 
multitude gathered for hostile purposes, e.g. ; the 

ecclesiastic^ sense of the word is later. — they shall stone thee 
with stones] The punishment of an adulteress, 23-^’, Dt. 22^^.—- 
and cut thy limbs in pieces] The word only here, but found in 
Akk. and Arab, in this sense, cp. StxoTojLteZp Mt. 24®^, Lk. 12^®; 
(S KOLTao-pdiova-Lv ere. — 41. acts of judgement] See 5^® n. — before the 
eyes of many women] who look on at the punishment, and take 
warning, cp. 23^®* Ez. lays emphasis on this feature of 
Jahveh's judgements : they take place before the eyes of the 
world, by way of a public example ; see 5® I wreak 

my fury on thee] Cp. v.^s and 5^^. The passion of J^veh’s 
anger is described in strangely human terms : He will only 
feel relief when He has given full vent to it. — ^43. Cp. v.^^. — 
and thou didst ' enrage me '] So Vrs. ; iH rage at me.— therefore 
also, behold, I have (or will) set thy way on ' thy ' head] i.e. I will 
lay on thee a recompense for thy deeds ,* see 9^® n. 3 MSS 
and supply the required thy. — ^Apparently the Hebr. 

text is intended to mean And I will not do^ (proph. pf.) wicked- 
ness on account of all thine abominations i.e. I will not incur 
blame by allowing Jerusalem to go unpunished, a most unnatural 
expression. The Hebr. marg. gives and thou hast not done 
wickedness in addition to all thine abominations, which can only 
make sense by being read interrogatively. G£ omit not 
The whole sentence may be an addition, incorrectly worded. 

Ch. 16, 36. ‘niym isjcn Akk. nuhiu from vb. 7tahdSu=‘ abound, 
luxuriate.'" Both Z (ed. Lag.) I'nnnu ?]'?n and S ‘ because thou 

didst give thy divination ' perceived that nc'n: here has not its usual 
significance, tries to establish Z's rendering from Talmudic usage, 

and Geiger Urschrift 391 fi. carries the attempt further ; but the applica- 
tions of njffn: in Talm. throw no light on its meaning here. Geiger for 
prs. to read ‘thou didst strip/ cp. Z, and for to read 
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with 5, supposing that the original text has been deliberately softened 
by M ; the alterations are accepted by Co. Ro. He., but seem to be 
hardly necessary. For "riB’ns Orelli, Ro. prs. — nnj; n*?:] 22^0 

23 10. 18. 29^ ig^ and frequently in H, Lev. 18 and 20 . — 'd '?y I'mnnn] 

1. 'D with the prep, after nn w.^®* — -1^33 Many MSS and 

(BZT '3131, which is preferable. Co. prs. cp. v.®®, but the (inserted) 
sentence refers to idols, not to the ‘ lovers.’ — 37. l*3pD] iinavvdyw, 
but ^ M ak a-vHycj, adding I’*?];, perhaps rightly. — nmy] itrefxiyris, but 

perhaps 1. na;y. — ib'n •jy] For the prep. cp. v.'*® end, 25 1®, Is. 32^® etc. — 

"mny rds Kadai <roi^=TTnyn, perhaps for decency ; the 

change is actually made in M v.®^. — 38. 'i 'I'nosjss'i] The cognate acc. 
with a following gen., as in 23*®, Davidson Syn. § 67 6. For 'aiDts-D 1. ast^D, 
(& iKhiK^iffeL — non DT I’nni'i] 1. non 'jinn Toy, Ro. ; Co. non "I'^y 

om. ni nDSsn as a corrupt form of *n3£3t:*i and di ’3 v.®®. /c. d'lfjata ae iu 

atfiOTL dvfiov K. d'fjffofiai <r€ ev t(^ a'l/iarl <rov k. 5t6o’w (re eZs oXfia. $vjj.ov . — 39. 
ynm] 4 MSS and read sing., as in v.®i. — 40. in H, Lev. 20®* 

2414. 16. 23 Num. 14^® 15®®^*, Josh. 7®®; D uses ‘?pD, Dt. 22®i, 

Josh. 7®®. — Tpnii] Akk. hatdku—* cut through, o£E ' ; hence hitilitu ’ cutting 
off, damage,’ Code of ^Jam. 13, 45 ; Arab. hataka=' cut.’ — 41. nmo "j'nasyni] 
For |D with a noun instead of an inf. ('J nrno, e.g. Jer. 31®®) cp. Jer. 42® 
48®, Ps. 83®; diroarp^xl/oj ffe=::T''i39'i3'>, see 7®^ n. — 42. Co. Siegfr. Toy om. 
from 'JiKip mD*i to the end, on the ground that the pacification of the 
divine anger comes too soon before the promise in w.®®®. But this 
is to misunderstand the strong anthropomorphism: Jahveh’s fury is 
such that He will not be pacified until it has run its course. 43. 
'nn: . . . nspx p'] Proph. pf. instead of pf. c.w.c. ; ct. Dr. § 124. — 
For on , . . p' see 20®*^ w. — -b 1. "V '1^01 Hiph., cp. Jer. 50®^ 
Job 12®. — «n] In Hebr. only again Gen. 47®® j =Aram. Kn; for the usual 
n;i7, jn. So understood by ; STR om. — 'ti'c’y Kt. ; xVi Q 

To make the sentence interrogative ah'i must be altered to itSi. ®r Kal 
oi'fra>y=pi; hv, a free rendering; both om. as they do in 32®’. 

Vv. 44—58. The Allegory of the Sisters. — ^To humiliate 
her further Jerusalem is classed with Sodom and Samaria, 
all related together by a like career of guilt, worshipping the 
Baals and sacrificing children to Moloch, though Jerusalem is 
more guilty than the others. The allegory occurs again in ch. 23, 
but with two sisters, Samaria and Israel, instead of three. 

44- Every one who speaks in proverbs shall use a proverb of 
theel The noun mdshdl has various meanings (see 12^2 n., 172 w.), 
which are reflected in the vb. derived from it. Here the vb! 
is used in a contemptuous sense, as the noun in 14®, Mic. 2^, 
Hab. 2®, Is. 14^. — Like her mother is her daughter! The short 
but pithy by-word is expanded by the prophet in the next v.— 
45.^ that loatheth her husband and her children . . . who loathed 
their husbands and their children^] Who can the husband and 
children be ? asks Co,, and strikes out both clauses ; it may be 
answ-ered that they are introduced to fiU out the figure. — the sister 
of thy sister's*] The plur. is given by the Yrs.—a Hittite an 
Amorite] Taking up the damaging account of Israel's origin 
in V.®. C again has a long paraphrase attempting to get rid of 
the accusation. — 46. Samaria is the elder sister, as representing 
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the N. Kingdom, larger and more powerful than Judah, cp. 23^*^; 
Sodom the younger, as being a less important place ; the daughters 
are the dependent towns. — on thy left] i.e. the north, Gen. 14^^ 
Josh. 19^" ; on thy right i.e. the south, i S. 23^^, Ps. 89^^ — 

The N. Kingdom was looked upon by Ez. and others as having 
largely succumbed to Canaanite influences ; while Sodom, 
after its overthrow (Am. 4^^ Is. etc.), remained only a name 
of notorious wickedness. — 47. Jerusalem has outdone her 
' sisters ' in guilt ; for the thought cp. w.'*®- 5® 23^^, Jer. 3^^ 23^^ 

2 K. 21® II 2 C. 33® ; also Mt. Lk. 10^^. — and according to their 

abominations thou hast {not) done] The influence of the negative 
in the preceding clause extends. to this. — within a little ' ' thou 

hadst dealt more corruptly than they] Such seems to be the 
meaning of the Hebr., though it does not suit the context, 
which insists that Jerusalem was not almost as bad as Sodom, 
but worse, v.^®. After within a little follows an unintelligible 
word, perhaps merely a faulty repetition of the letters which 
precede. See phil. note. The original form of the text at this 
point is uncertain. — 49. The particulars of Sodom’s guilt seem 
to be inferred from Jerusalem’s, rather than from the tradition 
in Gen. 19. The reference to pride in Ecclus. 16® is probably 
derived from here ; fullness of bread and prosperous ease may be 
based upon the description of the Circle of Jordan in Gen. 13^® ; 
for prosperity cp. Pr. rendering of the latter phrase, 

kv evOrjvLo. [+otvou-^] icnraraXcav serves to illustrate the language 
of Ecclus. 21^^, I Tim. 5®, Jas. 5^. With strengthened not ihe 
hand cp. Zech. 14^®. — 50. and I removed them as soon as I 
saw it] Cp. Gen. ' I will go down now and see.' So ; 
but the anthropomorphism gave offence, and the vb. was taken 
to be 2 fern, sing, by i Hebr. MS and 'AS© /ca^ws dSts, 3 J 
sicut vidisti. — 51. Samaria's sins are not enumerated, but, 
grievous as they were, Jerusalem is said to have doubled them, 
and made Samaria to appear righteous, relatively speaking, in 
comparison ; cp. v.®®, Jer. 3^^ 23^^. — 52. bear thy shame] when 
thou seest how much better thy ‘ sisters ' are ; the phrase is 
peculiar to Ez., v.®^ 32^^^* ®® etc. (ten times). — in that thou hast 
decided in favour of thy sister^ s ’] i.e. passed a favourable verdict 
on them as being righteous compared with thyself. The vb. 
pillel means strictly * to intervene,' e.g. i S. 2^®, Ps. 106®®. For 
the sing. 1. thy sisters, Vrs. — Possibly cl. b, which merely repeats 
cl. a, is a variant text ; Co. om., so He. — 53. A further humilia- 
tion for Jerusalem : when the restoration comes, she will find 
herself treated in the same way as Sodom and Samaria, whom 
she had formerly despised, even standing in the third place 
after them. The- .prophet so far mitigates his severity as to 
speak of a coming restoration ; but he lays no stress on it, an4 
12 
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mentions it only to add another drop to the bitter cup. There 
is no real parallel between this passage and j 

will turn their fortunes] Lit. turn their cafiivity, as in Ps. 14’ 85® 
126^; but the phrase had acquired a figurative sense in 
Jeremiah (e.g. 29^^+ekven times, Dt. 30®, Hos. 6^^, Am. 9^^), 
before Ez. used it (six times). — 54. when thou comfortest them] 
Ironically meant, as in 14^21. cp. 31^®. Jerusalem will be 
ashamed (v.®^) to find Sodom and Samaria restored with her, 
and they will take comfort from the fact that Jerusalem, who 
had treated them with scorn, has been restored only in their 
restoration. — 55. your former estate] Cp. 36^^. — 56. And Sodom 
was not mentioned in thy mouth] The sense is suitable, but the 
Hebr. word, lit, report, tidings, never means ' a thing mentioned.' 
Sometimes it is used in a bad sense, ' an evil report,' e.g. 7^® 21^^ ; 
and if such is the case here, we may render Was not S. ill-famed 
in thy mouth ?, treating the sentence interrogatively, for which 
there is some support in CEc koX ct /iij. Jerusalem in the days of her 
uride spoke of Sodom as a by-word for wickedness. — 57. before thy 
* nakedness ' was uncovered] i.e. before thy time of humiliation ; 
continuing v.®®. |E thy wickedness, ffi ras ica/ctas <rov, an 
intentional alteration, see v.^’; Geiger Urschr, 390. — 'as now 
thou art become ’ a reproach to the daughters of ' Edom '] So 
perhaps the first words are to be restored with the help of ffi 
ov TpoTTov vvv oF€t8o5 €1 . JH rcads as at the time of the reproach 
of the daughters of Aram, Apart from the doubtful grammar, 
the historical allusion can har^y be correct ; the time of Aram's 
(Syria's) hostility was much too ancient to be mentioned in this 
connexion. No doubt for Aram we must read Edom, with 
many MSS and S; the two names are apt to be confused, 
e.g. 27^®, 2 S. 8^2, 2 K. 16® 24® etc. — and [to) all round about her, 
the daughters of the Philistines, who do despite unto thee] The 
daughters will be the five Philistine cities (v.^^) ; they were, of 
course, far from the neighbourhood of Edom, so probably all 
round about her has crept in by mistake ; S om. Ezekiel uses 
despite to stigmatize the attitude of Edom and of the Philistines 
at the time of Jerusalem's faU, 25®- 36® ; the word is peculiar 

to him, 28^^* 2®. It appears, therefore, that Jerusalem had shared 
the fate of Sodom and Samaria ; her nearest neighbours were 
exulting over her ruin, cp. 25^^“^^- 35^36^ ; we may conclude 

that were composed after 586 b.c., and attached later 

to the Poem and Allegory, — ^58. thou shalt bear 

them] i.e. suffer punishment for them, see 4^ n. ; pf. of future 
certainty. 

Ch. 44. ®r renders freely ravrd i<mv icivTo. 5(ra eXirav ^ard crou iv 
vapa^oXj), but does not imply a different reading. — So Baer's 
text, -with the Mass, note that the first n has raphe, I’.e. that it is the 3 f. 
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sufE. ; cp. 24® before a '2, 4710 before a 'n ; G-IC. § 91 5. (& does not 

recognize the sufE. in hdnd. — 46. hm] Kt.or wn Q. 'rj:] ^ 

etwvTufjt.(av <Tov perh.='Di5^, so .S, corresponding to T’O’d . — 5 om. ; it 
is not written after the previous n'?nin. — 47. i MS and 

'3 N*?!, unnecessarily ; G-K. § 152 z. — 'nns'in ep isyos] For the impf. c.w.c. 
after an advb. cp. Ex. i6®^ i S. 15^® (after a conjn.) ; Dr. § 127(7). Else- 
where E3yD3 like a little, almost is followed by a pf., e.g. Gen. 26^®, 
Ps. 94^^ 1 19®’. tip cannot be derived from tsip=' loathe,’ 6®; some would 
treat it as a particle strengthening so Kim., and compare the 
^at=^' ever ’ (but see Wright Ar, Gr. i. 286) ; Eitan thinks it is a genuine 
form from otip syn. with pp, cp. Ethiopic thin,’ Journ. Pal. Or. 

Soc. iii. 137 f. — i^D] p with the 3 f. pi. suff. only, as it happens, again 
in V.®®. — 48. "ninx] om. — 49. m mn] ^ ttXtjv toOto ?— nT Neither 

(ffi nor S trs. .rn. — lapiyn ni'ps?] Inf. abs. as a noun in gen., cp. Is. 14®®, 
Pr. I®; G-K. §113 e. — 'Tnua^i n*? .th] (& gives a double rend., cp. v.i'* n . — 
np'inn] In Vrs. plur. — 50. Ba. Ginsb., n^'nzini other edd. and Kim. 

Mikhl. 19’*, who notes the form as irregular for n;i73:ni ; it is assimilated 
to G-K. § 47/; Kon.i. 288. — int»^] The normal fonn, cp. v.®*. — 

51. njno] So 42®; cp. njnJ* i®- 23 428. 2 MSS — Tihinx] Kt., j!:hin5? Q. 
There is some confusion about the plur. of nin^ with sufiStxes. From the 
form Q. here and w.®®* ®^ it may be inferred that the plur. was 

ninx, cp. Akk. ahdte, Eth. *ahdth, with the original third radical entirely 
lost ; but since this form was identical with the smg. it w’as generally 
avoided, and rivijx used instead, with the third radical restored, cp. _Ar. 
*a}iawdth, Syr. 'aliwUho, following the analogy of nouns in -dtu, pi. -aydtu ; 
with suff. (incorrectly v.®®) ; see B-L. 616. 52. “mnx?] Vrs. 

=^:hvi;iN‘^. — inpnsn] ®=pp7¥W, so Co. He. — ^ 5 i? 7 ¥ 2 ] from inf. constr. 
with fern, ending ; G-K.‘ § 52 p . — Incorrectly written for 
3 MSS; see on v.®i. — 53. [nn’ac^] 1 . so treating the word 

as pi. ; but in the rest of the v. Kt., mar Q. ; the latter form 
should be preferred throughout.— n^Dcn] A mistake for timv 
(GCF, see 6^n. — niqpina] Cp. i K. 7®^ also in pause, 

the only other instance of this form of 3 f. pi. sufE. for cp. njrr'n’ia 
— 54. wn ^ see4^’^». — loraa] only here, ct. pqx 

v.so^ jnn'iit 23^'^, mmx 34®^. ’A ev rf irapT^jopelv <re aih-ds S irap 7 iyopod(ra 
ainrdsj but iv r(p Trapopylcai fj.€, probably, as Co. thinks, a 

corrupted form of 'A S and an attempt to make sense of it. S follows 
— 55, "j'mnMi] See v.®^ ; 17 MSS and dr.SB' read the sing, iimngi. — 

Curiously the two forms bis (cp- 35® Q.) and occur in the 

same v., G-K. § 72 om. pDiph . . . picri by homoioteleuton, 

supply the missing clause. — 5^* For 1 . or Q^l, as perhaps 
implies. — ova] ([S’ if' rals TjpLipais vTreprjpavlas (roi;=*inMJ 'D'a. Several 
MSS 1 . ; cp. the similar mistake in 27®®. The plur. of does 

not occur in Hebr., though it was used in Phoen., Plautus Poenulus ii. 
67 Gune balsamem=DD»‘?y 3 uista (exclamatory). — 57. 1 - — 

□■IK '2 nain nv 103] ? 1 . dik '3 'n npq tds. But it must be allowed that 
1D3 is poetical and open to question; for ns !• 2.s the M^s. itself 

proposes in 23®®, Ps. 74® ; n'’n is required to complete ^e sense, F follows 
Ptcp. from I'y root, as Aram. mB^=‘ hold in contempt’ proves, 
eg Gen 25®^ Nnman n' ic'y the « is not radical, but a vowel 
letter; Kon'. ii. 346. G-K. § 72 p. The noun 251® 36® (but ok?? 25®) 
shews that the strengthened form OKcr was taken incorrectly as the 
root. — mnauD *73] Om. with most mods.; S=nua 731, om. 'o. — 58. D'nKs?!] 
SujBE. mas., though referring to fern, antecedent ; see 13^® n. — 

59—63. Encouragement for the future. — The 
promise of an everlasting covenant (v.®®) links this section to 
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such passages as 34^5 372®, which give expression to Ezekiel's 
change of view after the fall of Jerusalem ; the vv. must have 
been appended later than vv.^^“®®. — 59. For thus saith Jahveh : 
And I will do with thee as thou hast done] So ; but this agrees 
neither with the preceding w., which imply that Jerusalem 
had suffered for her guilt, nor with the promise of God's mercy 
which follows. Hence Co. proposes. Thus saith Jahveh : When 
I have done with thee . . . then will I remember (v,®®). The 
alteration is slight, and ffi does not recognize For at the begin- 
ning. — in that thou didst despise the curse in breaking the covenant] 
There is no art. in the Hebr., but clearly the words refer to 
the covenant between Jahveh and Israel, and to the curse 
attached to it, e.g. Dt. 28^® Lev. 26^^ ; cp. Lam. 2^’, 

Mai. 2^, Dan. 9^^. In 17^®* the language is similar, but the 
allusion different. If Israel fails to keep the terms, the covenant 
is broken on each side, e.g. 44’, Gen. 17^^ P, Lev. 26^^ H, 
Dt. 31^®* 20, Jer. 31^2 (Israel) and Jer. 1421, Lev. 26^^ 
( Jahveh). -~^o. then will I remember my covenant] The first 
pers. is emphatic, as in v.®2 ' and I will establish.' For the 
promise cp. Gen. 9^® P, Lev. 26^2. 45^ gjgQ 6® P. — in the 
days of thy youth] See w.®* 22- 43^ — j establish for thee 

an everlasting covenant] The conception goes back to the teaching 
of Deuteronomy and the prophets of the exile period. They 
interpreted in a spiritual sense the traditional belief as to the 
relation between Jahveh and Israel : the sole condition of 
fellowship with God lay in Israel's observance of the moral 
law. And they looked forwards to a deepening of the relation ; 
to what Jeremiah calls a new covenant (31®^), and Ezekiel 
(372®) and the second part of Isaiah (55® 592^ 61®) an ever- 
lasting covenant, the outcome of Jahveh's faithfulness, nothing 
less than the indwelling of God and of God's law in the hearts 
of the faithful. This lofty conception may be said to mark 
the climax of the religion of the O.T. Outside the prophets, 
and except 2 S. 23®, an everlasting covenant is a term which 
belongs to P ; it sealed the promise to all flesh (Gen. 9^®), and. 
to the family of Abraham (Gen. vf- ^2, Ps. 105^®=! C. 16^’) ; 
it prescribed the ordinances of circumcision, sabbath, and 
priestly dues (Gen. 17^®, Ex. 31^®, Lev. 24®, Num. 18^®). 
Characteristic of P also is the verb to establish (so v.®2) in con- 
nexion with a covenant, e.g. Gen. 6^® 9®* etc., while Ezekiel 
uses the older phrase to make lit. to cut, 17^® 342® 3726, in fact 
there is much in the language and thought of vv,®®’®® which 
recalls a later idiom, and suggests the probability that they 
are an appendix added after Ez.'s time. — 61. Jerusalem will 
be moved to shame when, at the restoration, she recovers her 
pre-eminence, and the ‘ sisters ' become her ' daughters.' She 
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will then be the centre of a new community, which will include 
Sodom and Samaria ; cp. for the thought 39^®. — when thou 
receivest thine elder sisters together with thy younger ones'\ S= 

' when I receive,' which some prefer ; but fE's reading gives a 
suitable sense. — though it he not on account of thy covenant] 
The phrase is ambiguous : it may mean ‘ not on account of 
thy covenant with me,' Jahveh, but of my grace ; or . 
with them,' the daughters, who had not been before in such a 
close relation to Jerusalem. The latter meaning seems more 
in keeping with the context. — 63. that thou mayest rememher 
and he ashamed] The emphasis on rememher is impressive, cp. 
VV.60. 61^ Reflexion on the divine ordering of their history is 
to produce a marked effect upon the people ; the idea and 
language are similar in 20^2-44 32 3g26ft.^ — opening of 

the mouth] to confess thy shame ; in 29^^ to utter praise and 
thanks to God ; in 24^'^ 33^2 the phrase has its primary, natural 
sense. — when 1 purge thee of all that thou hast done] Here kipper 
refers to Jahveh's action, cp. Dt. 21®, Jer. 18^®, Ps. 78®®. ^^en 
the subject of the verb is God (cp. further Dt. 32^®, Ps. 65^ 
79®), the purgation will be carried out by Him, without any 
ritud act on man's part ; otherwise the word means ' to make 
expiation ' by a ceremony of purification. See 43^° n. 

Ch, 16, 59. Kt., erroneously for Q. Vrs. The pf. c.w.c. at the 
beginning of a sentence, after a solemn adjuration, is certainly in Ez.'s 
manner ; see 17®® n. ; but here prob. 1 . As in v.®° 

raura=nJ’N, cp. and 5* n. ; also Ps. Sol. 8^^ yueri Sp/cov for Trepl 

roi 5 ra?y, conversely. — ^nna] — 60. 'jk Cp. v.*®, and see Dr. 

p. 202 w. — 61. T 3 Ti] TTjv 656 v <rou. — Seev.^^w. — nunpn ‘?x] 
=itogether with, cp. mn hv 33®®, cn Gen. 32^®. — ®r ds otKodofi'tjv 

cp. V.®® 17® %. — ^innsD] For p=ow account of cp. Josh. 22®* 
mxio, 2 S. 23^ n:jo etc.— 63. nsj] (KS=TS. — ^ 3 ^] <3r=^3D, S=i? 3 . For ®r 
iv i^L\d(rK€(rdal fi 4 '"1*333 see Dodd JTS. xxxii. 357. 

Ch. 17, 1-21. A parable and its explanation, vv. i-io 
and 1 1-2 1. — ^The parable, like the kind in ch. 19, sets out the 
course of recent events under a disguise. By ' the great vulture ' 
is meant the kmg of Babylon, who carried off Jehoiachin in 
597, and placed Zedekiah on the throne with the status of a 
dependent chief ; the position was intended to be humiliating, 
but it secured the safety of the Judaean kingdom, Zedekiah, 
however, grew restive, and broke his pledge to Nebuchadrezzar ; 
he had lately sent an appeal to Egypt, the ‘ other great vulture ' ; 
his conduct is denounced as a breach of faith, certain to bring 
down the vengeance of Babylon. 

The prophet repeats the method of ch. 16 ; he starts with 
a poem containing the parable, and then proceeds to 

drive home the application, vv.^^“^^. The poem may be divided 
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into six stanzas, with couplets or single lines in the 2:2:2 
measure (vv.®* ®), more often in the 3 : 3 (vv.^* ; 

but any attempt to recover the original form can be little more 
than guess-work. The explanation of the parable, jg 

also in verse, with a prose passage introduced 
Holscher regards ^g secondary on the ground that the 

events are not given in historical order, and that the meaning 
of the parable is too transparent to need a clue. The last 
objection might be brought against Mark 4^2-20^ is largely 
a matter of taste ; it seems more reasonable to treat vv.^"2i 
as a whole. 

The political common-sense of the prophets deserves notice. 
In relation to the Babylonian power Ez. takes the same line 
as Jeremiah (ch. 27) : it is useless to dream of independence ; 
the only wise course is to accept the situation and to interpret 
it as revealing the divine purpose. Ez. sympathizes TOth the 
lot of Jehoiachin (v.^ 19®^*), but he does not chafe under alien 
rule ; on the contrary, he recognizes the leniency with which 
the Jews had been treated and the justice of the 

punishment which will follow any breach of faith (w.®* 
2ii4ft. [9if.] 20^^), ZedeMah must have taken his oath of 
allegiance before Jahveh, for the prophet lays emphasis on the 
sacredness of the act : it is ' my oath,' ‘ my covenant.' He 
invests international agreements with high moral sanctions, 
which are binding upon nations as much as individuals. 

The revolt of Zedekiah took place c. 588 B.c., and the present 
discourse may be dated in that year, since it alludes to negotia- 
tions with Egypt, w.’- ; cp. ch. 21 introdn. The date 

given in 8^ does not, therefore, cover all the contents of the 
section till the next date is mentioned, 20^ ; ch. 17 is later than 
592-1 B.c. 

At the end, vv.22-24^ a short passage of Messianic char- 
acter has been added. It is based upon the foregoing poem, 
but the style and ideas point to a later time than Ezekiel's. 

17, 2. propound a riddle and utter a parabW] For the com- 
bination cp. Ps. 49® 78^. The word htdhd, riddle, here means 

a figurative speech, charged with a significance beyond that of 
the actual language ; in Jud. 14^^ it has the sense of a ' con- 
undrum ' ; elsewhere it is used of ' hard questions ' i K. lo^ or 
of an ‘ ethical problem ' Ps. 49® Pr. i®. The other word, 
mdshdl denotes a ' similitude,' ' allegory,' as in 24^, Is. 14^ ; it 
also means a ' by-word ' ch. a * popular saying ' 12^^, and 
technically a ‘ sentence of ethical wisdom ' Pr. 10^, — 3. 

The great vulture, with great wings, long pinions. 

Thick feathered, parti-^coloured, came to Lebanon, 
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The great vulture is Nebuchadrezzar ; Jeremiah uses the figure 
in speaking of the Babylonian armies, Jer. 4^® cp. 48^® 49^^. 
The Hebr, nesher, in vulgar Arab, nisr, means the griffon vulture, 
not the eagle, to judge from the descriptions in Mic. Job 39®^ 
Mt, 24®®. It is doubtful whether the great vulture should be taken 
as a play upon the great king, for the title is Assyrian (cp. Is. 36^) 
rather than Babylonian ; at any rate it does not occur in the 
inscriptions of Nebuchadrezzar. — Thick feathered] lit. full of 
plumage, cp. v."^. Job parti-coloured] lit. to whom [belongs) 

the variegated work, usually embroidered or woven cloth (e.g. 
16^®) ; but the primary sense of the root seems to refer to 
colour ; hence the noun could be applied to a bird's feathers, 
and even to marble i C. 29®. Perhaps Ez. was thinking of the 
coloured reliefs on the walls of Babylonian temples and gates 
rather than of the natural vulture (Herrm.) — Lebanon] A figure 
for the hill country of Judah, just as the cedar denotes the house 
of David : 

And took the crest of the cedar, 

^ Plucked off the top of its shoots. 

And brought it to a land of commerce. 

Planting it in a city of merchants. 

The last line of v.® belongs to v.^. — the crest of the cedar] i.e. 
Jehoiachin, 2 K. 24^®“^®. The word for crest occurs only 
again in v.®® and in the allegory on Pharaoh, 31®* which has 
several points of contact with the present poem. Dante applies 
the figure of the eagle stripping the cedar to the Roman 
emperors who persecuted the Church, Purg. xxxii. 112 ff . — 4. For 
shoots lit. suckers cp. v.®®, Hos. 14^, Ps. 80^® in the last two 
passages figuratively referring to Israel. — a land of commerce] 
lit. land of Canaan, see 16®® n, ; the allusion is to Babylonia. 
To take Canaan in the usual sense (Winckler Altor, Forsch, iii. 
142) makes havoc of the interpretation. — merchants] Here, of 
Babylon ; in 27^®®* those trading with Tyre. — 5. 

Then he took of the seed of the land. 

And put it in a seed plot, 

* ' beside many waters. 

Planting it as a [?) willow, 

the seed of the land] A member of the royal family, cp. i K. 

2 K. When Jehoiachin was carried into exile, his uncle 
Zedekiah, son of Josiah Jer. 37^, i C. 3^®, was made king by 
Nebuchadrezzar 2 K. 24^^, 2 C. 36^®, The metaphor of the 
cedar-sprig is dropped, that of a vine now takes its place. — 
a seed plot] lit. a field, or soil, of seed i.e. suitable for sowing ; 
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cp. Num. 20^ ' a place of seed/ — ^At the beginning of the third 
line the text must have become illegible in early times, for 
ffi and S> do not recognize any word there : in i®l only two 
letters are written. Some word like and placed it is required. 
— beside many waters] i.e. in Palestine, ' a land of brooks of 
water ' Dt. 8’ ; cp. ch. 19^®. — ^The fourth line has suffered 

even more. Of the three words which the measure demands 
only two remain, and of these one is not found in biblical 
Hebrew ; it comes from a root meaning to chirp, rustle, and in 
post-biblical Hebr., and in Arab., means a willow (? from its 
rustling sound). So Ra. Kim. RV. render here ; but the 
context speaks of a vine. — 6. 

^ That it might ' sprout and become a trailing vine of 

humble stature, 

That its branches might turn towards him, 

And its roots remain where it stood. 

So it became a vine, and yielded shoots, and put forth 

boughs, 

Nebuchadrezzar had an object in view when he made 
Zedekiah king, as the second and third lines imply. The first 
line also should express a purpose ; ilH's and it sprouted and 
became needs a slight change in the vowels. — a trailing vine] 
The same figure is applied to the royal house in the poem 19^®^-. 
For the epithet cp. 23^® overhanging. Am. 6^* sprawling, — of 
humble stature] Nebuchadrezzar's object was to keep Zedekiah 
in the position of a vassal, dependent and submissive. — towards 
him] i.e. the king of Babylon. — where it stood] lit. underneath it ; 
the roots were not to seek other soil ; there was to be no wavering 
of allegiance ; so Kimhi etc. This rendering is more in accord- 
ance with Hebr. idiom than underneath him i.e. Nebuchadrezzar 
(Rashi etc.). — 7. 8, 

And there came \ another * great vulture, with great wings, 

and well feathered. 

And behold this vine 

Strained (^^) its roots towards him. 

And put forth to him its branches ‘ ’ 

From the bed ' ' where it was planted » ' ' 

That it might yield foliage, and bear fruit, become a 

glorious vine. 

The text of this stanza seems to have been filled out in two 
places, and can only be restored by conjecture. 7. ' another ' 
great vulture] i.e. Pharaoh IJophra' Jer. 44^0, the Apries of 
Herod, ii. 161. He had just come to the throne, 588 B.c., 
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when Zedekiah appealed to him for help Jer. 37^ ; cp. ch. 29^®-. 
For JH's one read another with ffiSF. The line skilfidly repeats 
the language of v.^ with variations ; here the measure is 3 : 2 : 2. 
— strained] An approximate rendering. The vb. in JK is the 
usual Aram, word for hunger, which as a noun occurs in Job 
522 2o 3. Here it is supposed to have a metaphorical sense, as it 
sometimes has in Syr., ' hungered (with) its roots,' ' stretched 
its roots hungrily towards him.' The Versions do not recognize 
hungered, not even S, which must have known the meaning of 
a common Aram, word if it had stood in the text ; they all 
imply turned ; but if that were the original reading, how did 
the difficult hungered come to take its place ? No satisfactory 
emendation has been suggested. See phil. note. — ^The fourth 
line of the v. adds to cause it to drink i.e. that he might water 
it, cp. Koh. 2®; apparently a gloss upon the words which 
have been added in v.® ; it does not fit into the context. — 
From the bed ' ' where it was planted] The natural connexion 
with And ^t forth to him is restored by dropping the gloss. 
For beds i®, some Hebr. MSS (££ give the sing. ; the word 
occurs only in v.^®, Cant. 5^^ 6^. — 8. The first half of the v. reads 
In a goodly plot, by many waters, it was planted. But the plant- 
ing of the vine belongs to an earlier stage in the allegory, and 
has been already mentioned in similar words v.® ; we have 
reached the point where the vine makes an attempt to better 
itself, i.e. when Zedekiah turned to Egypt for support. The 
line, therefore, is out of place, and seems to be a gloss on 
As sometimes happens, the marginal note includes not only 
the annotation itself, in a goodly plot, by many waters, but the 
word to which it refers, it was planted foliage] Cp. v.^® 

J910 2i 3 36®, Lev. 23^®. — 10. 9. 

And lo, when planted, shall it prosper ? 

Shall it not, when the east-wind strikes it. 

Wither ' ' in the bed ' ' where it sprouts ? ' ' 

® Shall he not tear up its roots. 

And strip off the fruit thereof? 

And shall not all its sprouting leaves wither ' ' ' ' 

When it is pulled from its roots ? 

The text of this stanza is in great disorder. An experiment 
in restoration has been made above, by transposing vv.® and 
and striking out accidental repetitions and a fairly obvious gloss 
in v.®. — The stanza begins with an editorial sentence in prose 
(v.^), Thus saith the Lord Jahveh, {Shall) it prosper? The last 
word is taken from v.^®. — ^By transposing w.^ and many 
difficulties are relieved ; the allegory falls into order : first 
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comes destruction by the forces of nature and then, 

without dropping the figure, destruction at the hands of 
Nebuchadrezzar (v.®). — lo. The east-wind (S ' the sultry 
wind ') has a blasting effect upon vegetation in Palestine, cp. 
19^2^ Gen. 41^, Hos. 13^®, Jer. 4^^. Babylon, it must be remem- 
bered, lay almost due E of Jerusalem. — In the last line wither 
occurs three times, twice by mistake. — 9. Shall he not tear upl 
The subject of the verb is not named ; but every conscience 
would know that the prophet meant ' the first vulture ' (Rashi, 
Kimhi), Not, of course. Pharaoh. — and strip off] The word is 
otherwise unknown in biblical Hebr. — In the third line wither is 
again repeated by mistake ; and at the end fSl adds and with 
a great arm and with much people, a sentence which properly 
belongs to the interpretation v.^*^, not to the allegory. — When 
it is pulled] Ht. in pulling it. The form is more Aram, than 
Hebr., and perhaps questionable ; but some word of the kind is 
required. 

Ch. 17, 3. D'S33n ‘?n3] See 3®^. — ^'3^] Constr. st. of cp. Is. 
I* ; elsewhere always of the feelings. Ex. 34® etc. — nsnan] Cognate with the 
Akk. nasu (sing, collective, like nsn) in the phrase nas happia ' the 
feathers of my wings,' uttered by the eagle in the Etana myth, KB. 
vi. 1 12, 1 14 ; Langdon Legend of Etana and the Eagle (1932), 45. — 
nop-in I*? niPK] The rel. is perhaps prosaic, and Ro. thinks the clause 
corrupt ; Ho would omit it as a gloss on the rare nsu. But the metre 
requires the two beats ; and a poet might well use nopi in an uncommon 
sense. rh ? =nD3in cp. Ps. 68^8 ^ (Co.). — mos] must be con- 

nected with wool, perhaps by the woolly appearance of the tree- 
top {Oxf. Lex.). In Syr. derivatives from ‘amar mean wool and grass 
hay. tA iirikeKTa S 'choice ones,' perhaps corruptions of rk irX^Kra 
and ^ ' thickets ’ (Co.). — 4. rmpu'] Prob. a mistake for vi^ipj’ v.22 etc. — 
ji’jr 'k eis yijp Xavdav, ^ Xakdaiuv which ® gives in 16^®. — O'Vsi 

(5 interprets wrongly of Jerusalem, eis rerei.xi’O’f^^vw ? = 'pn. — 
io'rt setting it, pf. in circl. clause, cp. v.® 19®* ®- *. 12 ; Dr. § 163. — 
5. np] looks like a fragment of np'i, which, however, has occurred in the 
first line ; Ro. — nasss] From fjSJf. (K im^Xeirdfievov ^ ' watch tower,' 
as though from nas ; ’AS 9 eirnrSKaLov ' on the surface ' H in superficie, 
as though from »iis 2 K. 6®. Thus there is support for the text of 01 , 
but no tradition as to the meaning of it. — 6. 'n:i nosn] 1. 'n'l nasn juss. 
with waw ; Ew. Co. and many. To make the idea of purpose still 
clearer, this line might be transposed so as to come third in the quatrain 
(Ro.) ; ? necessary. — nmo jaa*?] The go free and loose) cp. 23^® n. (Sr 

paraphrases dad^vovaav, similarly 'AS 0 ; 5 ' a tender vine,’ cod. Ambr. 
* a drooping vine ' ; FT in vineam latiorem. — ^I'n' . . . '3 . . . nua^] Cp. 
Is. 10®^; Dr. § 118. — ^I’nnn] The sufiBxed pron. is to be taken as reflexive, 
cp. Ex. 16®®, Jud. 7®^ etc. — So 31®* according to Baer and 
old edd. ; notes that n is written before k. But the root is probably 
Dt. 24®®; hence nma ch. 31®*®, Is. 10®® would be more correct. — 
7. nnti] 1. for the confusion cp. 19® and see iji® phil. n. — n:aa] 

The Mass, tradition varies ; 3 MSS®*" give naaa in the margin, Baer 109 ; 
a Petersb. fragment has naja in the text with maa in the margin, Kahle 
Mas. des Ost. 45. (& TrepiireirXeyfiivrj'i-Trpbs atrrhv TT quasi 

mittens— As emendations •"’•TrP, have been suggested ; 
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better than these would be some form of bend Is. 58®=Akk. ikpup, 
e.g. rrcfli or nis?. — G-K. § gw ; B-L. 184. — v*?;; for (&. — 

mistake for rr'nvHi iErS ; seven times in Ez., only Jer. besides. — 

nunyo] 1. n:-ij;D and in v.^°. The word contains two accents, which are 
required by the measure. U de areolis germinis sui, and similarly in 
Cant. 5I® 6^. — 8. n'h takes up njm from v.i®. — miK] ffi- 

/M€yd\ 7 jv ILU grandem. Prob. CK’s rendering here suggested the addition 
in V.® els &fnr€\ov-\-/ji.eyd\7!v. — lo. n:ni] In ^ the subj. is far 

away, but by transposing v.^® to follow v.®, the ptcp. is brought into 
close connexion with mix jaiV. For the constm. of n'jmn after n:n cp. 
2 K. 7® ; similarly after dx Job 14^^ Dr. p. 132 w. — £^3* e^n'n] The infln. 
abs. after the fin. vb. prolongs the action, an effect which is unsuitable 
here. Om. ts'n' with — njii;] Point as sing., cp. v.’. — At the end 

om. B'a’n with — 9. idn] roOro i.e. as ii^®* etc. — n‘?sn] 

The omission of the interrog. particle (see cannot be defended 

here ; some Hebr. MSS read n^sno, and C&B imply it. But the word 
comes from w.^®* 1®, and, like the preceding formula, does not belong to 
the original text of the poem. — pnr] (S misreads, rijs a7ra\6rijTos ai 5 rou= 
vnpav. Cp. i6®i phil. n. — Doip'] Po. of oop a.X., allied prob. to r^sp and 
Ar. ^aSSa. (rairijo-erai 5 ‘ shall rot away,' from the Talm. sense of 
DDp ' to become sour,' of wine, — Sing., G-K. § 145 0 . — '§"]?] G-K. 
§ 93 w; here in the sense of the Aram. K3it2=‘ fresh leal' In Hebr. 

=' booty,’ from a different root. See Kautzsch Aramaismen 35 f. — 
a'3'n] An incoirect repetition; om. — nuttyD*?] An Aram, form of the 

infin. constr., cp. Num. 4**, }jQDh . . KipD*? Num. lo®, Est. 

; G-K, § 45 ^ ; Torrey Ps.-Ez, 88, For the inf. with giving closer 
definition cp. v.i®, Num. I4®®^ i S. 12I’, 2 S. 3^® etc. ; see Burney 
Jicdges 423 n. The Vrs. do not connect the form with but they 
translate an inf. with h, (R rod iKo-vda-ai W ipyob U ut evelleret (=pnr in 
cl. a) ; but S ' he will uproot it.' In the restoration of the text attempted 
above some suggestions have been adopted from Giesebrecht Or. Lit. 
Zeit. 1900, 457 f., and Rost ib. 1904, 392. 

Vv. 11-21. The paxable explained. — ii. 12. An intro- 
duction in prose marks the transition. — 12. Say now] ffiS 
prefix Son of man, cp. v^. — the rebellious house] Both fellow- 
exiles in Tel-Abib and feUow-countrjunen in Jerusalem ; see 
on 2®. — know ye not?] For the question cp. 12® and Mk. 4^^. 
Teaching by parable is meant to set people thinking. — the 
king of B, came] See 2 K. 24^^®-, Jer. 24^ 29^. ffi, misunder- 
standing the allusion, makes all the tenses refer to the future, 
down to v.^®. — ani the king thereof] i.e. Jehoiachin, This is the 
only place where ffi allows the title to stand ; see n. — 13, 14. 

Then he took one of the seed royal, 

And concluded a covenant with him. 

And made him enter into a treaty ; 

And the chiefs of the land he took : 

In order to humble the kingdom ‘ 

That his covenant should be kept (and) hold good. 

The key to the preceding poem ; for the language and rhythm 
cp. w.^- — one of the seed royal] i.e, Zedekiah ; lit. seed of 
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royalty, again in 2 K. 2525=Jer. 41^ Dan. Though only 
the late source, 2 C. 36^^^ mentions it, a pledge of allegiance must 
have been given by Zedekiah when Nebuchadrezzar set him on 
the throne. — enter into a treaty^ lit. an oath ; the phrase in 
Neh. lo^o ; for oath || covenant cp. 16®^, Gen. 26^® J, 

Sir. 41^® (Hebr.), and for the verb cp. 16®, 2 C. 15^2. inter- 
preted literally, the language implies the ancient ritual de- 
scribed in Gen. 15®"^® JE, Jer. 34^®^*: both parties had to 
pass between the pieces into which the sacrifice was cut, prob. to 
s3nnbolize that they were taken within the mystical life of the 
victim. See W. R. Smith ReL of Sem.^ 480 f. 691 f. Whether 
there was a sacrifice or not, Zedekiah would have invoked the 
name of Jahveh as witness to the covenant, v.^® n, — the chiefs] 
lit. the rams, in a fig. sense, cp. 31^^ 32^^ 34^’ ; the princes of v.^^. 
The line is perhaps dependent on 2 K. 24^®. — 14. to humble the 
kingdom] Lit. that the k. should become humble. Nebuchadrezzar 
was determined to put a stop to further revolts (2 K. 24^), 
and no doubt insisted upon humihating terms v.®, which 
Zedekiah agreed to accept as a condition of being made king. 
For the language cp. 29^^ (of Egypt). At the end of the line 
a gloss on humble has found its way into the text, that it should 
not raise itself, perhaps from 29^®, where the neighbouring words 
are similar. — his covenant] i.e. Zedekiah's. — hold good] lit. stand] 
cp. Is. 54^®, Ps. 892® ^®^* — 15. 

' But he sent * his messengers to Egypt, 

To grant him horses and legions. 

Shall he prosper, escape, who does this, 

And break [his] covenant, and escape? 

Hezekiah had appealed to Eg37pt when Jerusalem was 
threatened by the Assyrians, and Isaiah denounced his policy 
as faithless (Is. 30^"® 31^’®). Experience always proved how 
vain it was to look for help from Eg57pt (Is. 36®, Ez. 29®* '^) ; 
but when once more the situation became desperate, no other 
course seemed open, and again the prophet of the day declares 
it to be ruinous. Zedekiah's appeal, however, was so far 
successful that Pharaoh E[ophra' sent an army to the relief of 
Jerusalem, and compelled the Babylonians to raise the siege 
(588 B.c.) ; but he had to give way when they arrived in force 
for* the final assault (Jer. 37®’^^). Egypt itself was not 
conquered by Nebucha^ezzar, 568 b.c., as the prophets 
expected, 29^®, chs. 3^-32, Jer. 43® ‘i®, 44®® 46^® -36^ though its 
ambitions received a check (Kittel Gesch. iii. 5). — has 
But he rebelled against him in sending, a prosaic explanation 
from 2. K. 24^® ; ' But he sent ' may have been altered 
to in sending when the preceding verb was introduced 
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(Ro.). — To grant Mm\ i.e. that Eg3^t should give him. — 
horses] Judah could raise no such cavalry as Eg57pt possessed ; 
see Ex. 14® P, 15^* 21 JE, Dt. 17^®, i K. lo^®, Is. 31^* Jer. 
464. 9 , — and legions] lit. and much 'people, so v.® probably from 
here. — Shall he prosper?] Echoing the language of v.^®. — 
escape] i.e. avoid punishment. — ^Vv. 16-18. A prose comment on 
the poem, developing its veiled threats and repeating some of 
its words in a rather clumsy style. 16 begins with the same 
phrase as v.^®. — with him shall he die in the midst of jB.] See 
12^®, Jer. 52^^. — 17. shall Pharaoh deal with him in the battle] 
Pharaoh's host and numerous company will be quite inadequate 
when the fighting comes ; for deal with in a friendly sense cp. 20^^, 
Jer. 21^ Ps. 109^^. On the other hand, deal with can have a 
hostile sense, e.g. 22^^ 2325* 29 . jf jg the case here. Pharaoh 
must be a mistaken gloss, and the first part of the v. as well as 
the second will refer to Nebuchadrezzar : ' he will need no 
large forces to besiege Jerusalem, it will fall an easy prey ' (so 
Kr. He.). The former explanation seems to be more in keep- 
ing with the context. — when (one) throws up a mound and builds a 
rampart] So 4^ 21^'^ 1^22]^ cp. 26®. The indefinite subj. with an 
active verb is equivalent to a passive, ‘ when a mound is thrown 
up ' etc, ; the reference is to the siege of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians. — to cut off many persons] These words, standmg 
at the end of the sentence, recall 14^®* For persons see 13^® n. 
— 18. he had given his hand] Either as a pledge of consent, e.g. 
2 K. 10^®, Lam. 5®, Ezr. 10^®, or in token of submission, e.g. 
Jer. 50^®, I C. 2924 2 C. 30®. — he shall not escape] The tone is 
decisive; the usual conjn. is dropped; cp. 18^®. — 19-21. 
Omitting later additions, the text may be restored as 
follows : 

' ' As I live, surely my oath which he has spurned, 

And my covenant which he has broken — I will lay 

it on his head ! 

And I will spread over him my net, and he shall 

be caught in my snare ; 

' 'All his troops shall fall by the sword, and the 

remnant be scattered ' .' 

Four lines in the 3 : 2 measure, — 19. The strophe is introduced 
in i® by the editorial formula Therefore thus saith [the Lord] 
Jahveh, As I live . . . spurned has been copied from here 
in v.^® ; see 5^^ n,, and for spurned in this connexion see 
Num. 15®^ P. — my oath my covenant] Zedekiah must have 

invoked Jahveh to witness his promise of allegiance, and to 
punish any breach of it. Political arrangements of this kind 
could not be completed without a religious sanction ; . they 
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were under Jahveh's protection ; to break them was to dis- 
honour the sacred Name, cp. Hos. lo^. For illustrations see 
Gen. X Ex. 34^® JE, Josh. jud. ijn 

2 S. 52. Outside Israel the same practice was observed ; the 
treaty between the Hittites and Egyptians in the time of 
Ramses ii. invokes all the gods known to both races, and 
similarly the treaty between the Hittites and the Mitanni, 
and the Ass5ndan treaties (Muller As, u, Eur, 330 ; Cowley 
Schweich Lects, 1920, 44!; Meissner Bab, u, Ass. i. 139 f.). 
There was another occasion on which Zedekiah and his princes 
broke a covenant ; it is described with indication by Jeremiah, 
34® “22. — I will lay it on Ms head] Usually his or their way is the 
object, see 9^® n. ; here it refers generally to the oath and 
covenant. — 20. And I will spread , , , snarel The same words 
in 12^2®-, perhaps taken from here ; at any rate the rhythmical 
form of the line suits this context and not the other. — ^The 
rest of the v. is in prose, and therefore no part of the original 
oracle ; it is omitted by ffi®. — And I will bring him to R.] 
Probably based upon 12^2^. — and I will hold judgement with 
him there\ A conjugation of the verb to judge is used which 
suggests the examination and reply of the criminal ; so 20®®** 
3822, Jer. 222. As a matter of fact, Zedekiah was judged at 
Riblah, and thence taken to Babylon, 2 K. 25®^-, Jer. 52® 

— * for* his transgression etc.] See 14^2^^ — 21. reads at the 

beginning And as for all his fugitives ; but the text is insecure. 

om. the words; 3ES imply his choice ones, which some 
scholars adopt, cp. 23’ (sing.), Dan. (plur.). It is probable 
that the words belong to the prose addition in v.20, and were 
incorrectly copied when moved into their present position. 
Originally the line began All his troops, omitting the prep. 
with which stands in JH. Cp. 12^^ n. — and the remnant be 
scattered'] JE adds the conventional to every wind, cp. 12^^ 
5^® n, ; the addition spoils the measure of the line. — ^The poem 
is closed with the solemn attestation and ye shall know that I 
Jahveh have spoken [it] ; see 5^2 

Vv. 22-24. The promise of a future king. — It is con- 
veyed in highly figurative langu^-g^^ drawn from the poem 
vv. 2 “S^ and from Ez.'s other writings. The prince of the future, 
a descendant of the royal line of David, will be brought back 
from exUe to revive, on Israelite soil, the fallen kingdom of his 
mcestors (v.22), which will become strong enough to protect 
its subjects, and far wider in extent (vv.22* 24^^ Such a prospect 
Ez. certainly had in mind, for he alludes to it obscurely in 
2 i 22 t 273 ^ 2Lnd expressly, at a later period of his ministry, in 
342^. 37241. • ^h£[e in the final period, represented by chs. 40-48, 
^ different ideal has taken the place of the Davidic king. The 
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present passage, however, can hardly be Ez/s work ; it seems 
to have been added by a later hand to mitigate the severity of 
vv.^ 3-21^ implies, as Holscher says, that a descendant of 
David was living at the time ; see the genealogies in i C. 

Ezr. 8 ^- 3 , Zech. 12^® Some have thought of Zerubbabel 
(Zimz ZDMG. xxvii, 678; Winckler AUor, Forsch, hi. 142!), 
but his date would be too early. The text has been filled out 
in places, though not sufficiently to disguise its rhythmical 
character ; three stanzas can be detected, with lines in the 
3 : 3 measure, written in a poor, imitative style ; note the 
repeated mountain, 'plant, dwell, — 22, 23. The poem is introduced 
by the formula which Ez. uses : Tk%is saith [the Lord] Jahveh. 

And I will take of the crest of the cedar ' ’, 

From the top of its shoots ‘ ' I will pluck [one). 

And I will plant [it) on a high * ' mountain. 

On the mountain-height of Israel will I plant it. 

The figures of vv.^* ^ are copied, but with a difference : what 
had been an act of violence will be turned into an act of grace ; 
the pron. is emphatic, I will take, I will plant ; Jahveh, instead 
of Nebuchadrezzar. After cedar JIBl has two words the lofty, 
and I will put ; ffi® om. both, S the second. The epithet is 
conventional, and the verb needs an object and does not fit 
into the sentence. — the top of its shoots in v.^ is Jehoiachin, but 
now a scion of David's house; cp. the Righteous Shoot of 
Jer. 23®^- 33^®, Zech. 3® 6^^. — I will pluck [one)] The object is 
readily supplied from the previous words ; 01 gives a tender 
[one), alludmg no doubt to the depressed condition of the royal 
family, cp. Am. 9^^, Is. Zech. 9®. But this is implied 

clearly enough in the context ; the word was not recognized 
by ffirS, and may have been written by mistake. — on a high 
‘ ' mountain] i.e. mount Zion, cp. 40^, Is. 2^=Mic. 4^. 

has on a high and heaped^ip m. The second word, found only 
here, adds one beat too many to the line, and is perhaps a 
corrupt repetition of and 1 will plant. — 23. The first line of 
this V. forms a couplet with the last line of v.^^. The mountain- 
height of Isr. is another designation of Zion, which occurs in 
20^® 3414 ; cp. Jer. 17^2 — 

And it shall hear foliage and he fruitful. 

And become a glorious cedar ; 

And all ' heasts ' shall dwell underneath it, 

* And ' all birds ' * shall dwell in ‘ ' its branches. 

The language of the first two lines comes from v.^ {be fruitful 
lit. yield fruit), but the cedar from v.^. The future revival of 
the Davidic family, at present living in obscurity and shorn of 
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its honours, is pictured similarly in Is. — all ‘ beasts '] lit. 

every kind of beast iSl reads bird ; but birds are mentioned 
in the next line, moreover, they do not dwell underneath trees. 
The correction is suggested by ttolv Biqpiov, and adopted 
by Gr. Co. Kr. In the fourth line M reads every bird of every 
wing, cp. Gen. P, and with slight variations ch. 39^* 
Dt. 4^^ (so S here), Ps. 148^®. The rhythm makes it probable 
that of every wing is an addition from Gen. l.c. iW further adds 
in the shade of before its branches, perhaps on the basis of 31®* 
The beasts and birds represent the subjects of the Israelite 
king, and the wide-spreadmg branches, the extent and security 
of his rule. For the image cp. 31®- Dan. 4®- 2n 432^ 
and the following sentence from Nebuchadrezzar's inscription 
No. 9, col. iii. ' in its (Babylon's) eternal shadow gathered all 
men for their welfare ' (Langdon Neubab. Konigsinschr. 94) ; 
cp. Baruch — 24. 

And all the trees of the field shall know 
That I am Jahveh: 

I have made humble the lofty tree, 

Made lofty the humble tree, 

Have withered the sappy tree. 

Have ripened the withered tree. 

all the trees of the field] See 31^* ; they stand for the heathen 

in contrast to Israel ; the kingdom of the future will tower 
over other kingdoms, as the cedar over other trees. Ez.'s 
customary phrase (5^^ ^ ) ig modified to suit the figmre : the 
trees . . . shall know ; the heathen shall be convinced of 
Jahveh's divinity and power by the change in Israel's fortunes. 
^There is no thought of conversion to the true religion. — that I 
am Jahveh] So the words are to be rendered, to suit the rhythm ; 
not as punctuates, that I, Jahveh, have made humble. Israel's 
restoration will lead the world to recognize Jahveh as He truly 
is, the only Lord of human life and the Controller of Israel's 
destiny ; cp. Is. 45®* ® and Jer. 16^^. Here, perhaps, this 

little appendix ended. The last four lines seem to be a still 
later addition, marked off by a group of artificial antitheses, 
which are based on the language of w.®* ; for the sappy 

tree as opposed to the withered cp. 21® [20^"^] and Luke 23®^. 
Contrast the superior style of 36®®. — I Jahveh have spoken, and 
I will do (^V)] One of Ez.'s formulae, 22^^ 36®® 37^^ ; similarly 
24^^. Cp. v.®^ above. 

Ch. 17, 13. inx K^p.] Kr. would pointing as 16®, to secure the customary 
with him, i S. 20®, 2 C. 23^ ; hut 01 is preferable. — Cp. Ex. 15^® and 
in Phoen. NSI. No. 10, 2. 150, 5(?). — 14. inna m acsr'?] lit, that [/ie] should 
keep his covenant. The inf. wi^ an unnanaed subj. may be rendered by 
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a pass., cp. 13® 16®® notes. — rnDyV] that it should stand, with a change of 
subj. The Bab. school gives nap*? Q. 2C=n3p^; Kal lardvecv aurp^ 
m'Dpn^. The suff. must refer to mna (so (!R sj, not to n3‘?DD (RV.). — 
NB^jnrr '1173!?] For the inf. in a pass.-reflexive sense after 'n*? cp. 20® 24®. 

places these words before 'u' 'a nvn*?. — 15. n‘?B'‘? u inan] For the constrn. 
cp. v.^®. But perhaps 1. nbirn (Ro.) . — with irregular sere, G— K § 93 rr ; 
the vocalization may be meant to imitate the constr. st. in n^v Dt. 
18^® etc. ^ freely 6 ttolQv ivavrla. — a'?an nnn lam] might be tr. if he 
break covenant, shall he escape? Dr. § 149; but the context suggests 
that the words are parallel to the preceding interrog. sentence, Kon. 
iii, § 415?/. For 'n extending over a second clause cp. 20®® etc. 

^ om. the words; render as though the text read ncs, and 
(so U). — 16. inx . . . i*?an mpan] As in (?) lo^®* the resumption of 
the casus pendens is not exact ; K6n. iii. § 341 i. Ehrl. He. would ignore 

the accents, and read irinni and his covenant with him ; but the form 

of the sentence, which is clumsy, requires a resumptive pron. at this 
point. — ySaan] Ptcp. referring to the past, cp. Gen. 27®® 35®, Ps. 137^. 
— 17. nanSan] Vrs. om. the 2, perhaps because they did not understand 
how Tix nsyp could have a friendly sense; wix=‘inx. It is hardly necessary 
to emend the text, but p'lS'V for ntyp' would remove all ambiguity. — 
^ ' but with ambushes and towers,* inserting * but,* and thus 
changing the sense ; ^ sometimes indulges in free translations, Co. 
148. — nm niK'iu] ([R om. — 18. isn*? . . . nm] Cp. v.^®; for the pf. with 

.weak waw see 13® w. Kal ‘krljj.wtrev, but ^ Sri 17. ^ 'because* — 

nn '3, — ^jm] 5e5w/ca AQmg s^dcoKc. — nc'p] perh. explanatory. — 

19. p*?] <!fe+"ia|«. — So Ps. 33^® ; a slip, 3S0 comes from "iis, G—K. § 67 v . — 
vnn:i] For the constrn. cp. 44^®, Is. .56®*-, Jer. 27^^; Dr. § 123 (a). (5 
jc. Sdiau airriiv ^=.Tnnai, which is preferable. — 20. i^l^a Dt7 irix 'nosc'n] ^hvD 
is not the direct obj., but an accus. specifying the sphere in which the 
action takes place, cp. i S. 12^ (? text). The constrn., however, is harsh, 
and 9 MSS read i‘?j7D3, i MS t'?yD !?y so 5 ; either would be better than 
^51, FT in praevaricatione. supply a translation of the second half 

of the V. omitted by — 21. imiD S3 nxi] Kt., the plur. vmno Q. and 
many MSS. G— K. § iiym includes this among the cases in which nxi 
stands before a nominative, to give emphasis. Undoubtedly it became 
common in Mishnaic Hebr. to use nx as a demonstrative before a noun 
not necessarily in the accus., Segal Mishn. Hebr. Gr. § 75 ; and 43’, 
Neh. 9^®* ®*, Dan. 9^® seem to be clear instances of the usage in the 
O.T. But many of the supposed occurrences given in Lex. 85 No. 3 
rest upon doubtful texts ; e.g. in 20^® 35^® 44®. M is not supported 
by the Vrs. K6n. iii. § 270 c.d prefers to explain nx in ^ these instances 
as marking the accus, of the sphere. Not only is the grammar 
questionable, but the form imno was read vnnao by The whole 

phrase, in fact, is corrupt ; it belongs to v.®®, which perhaps ended with 
mnn db? niD'i, or something similar. — V33] Cp. 12^^ w. The prep, is 
perhaps part of the corrupt words which precede. iv vda-rj^ irapari^eL 
a^roO Kal irdaas (pvyaBelas airrov (so S,=’i'm3D *?3i) iv wdor} rrj wapard^ei 
aifTov. — 22. 313X n3] roGro elirop. Cp. v.® n. — 'nnp*?!] 

The pf. c.w.c. at the beginning of a sentence, without any preceding 
incpf. to determine its meaning is rather frequent in Ez., cp. 25^® 30®- 1® 
32® ; similarly after a divine oath or its equivalent, 5® 21® 34^^* ®® 35^^ 
44I®. Cp. Dr. § 1 19 (a). — ux] S om. both times. — mDso] (!R® iKTuv ^KXeKrQv 
i 7 n\€KT(av ^ * jhom its choice one ' ; see v.® n . — 'nnn nonn] om., 
,S om. '31 ; in V.® nxn has no epithet. To read vfij;t33i (Gr. Be.) anticipates 
— »]i3px 'p vmp3’ s^xid] Cp. v.^. pass over 13, which may be a 
miswritten form of the beginning of lBp»<. Co. insists on the originality 
of the word, which ’AS© render diraKbv ; if retained, it must be hyphened 

13 
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with to count as one beat. iK Kopv^rjs mpdias ain-Qv airoKVLw ^ 
* and from its top I will pluck its heart.' Co. suggests that Kapdtas a&rCov 
may be a hexaplaric corruption ; he notes that S renders mos by 
iyKdphov in v.® 31^° and by rds KapSlas aifrQy in 31^*; if 2 rendered 's 
here in the same way, a hexaplaric conflation may have produced the 
curious version of €r. After 4 k /copu^^s supr., ( 5 *^^ insert KaL d{»}<r<a dir6 
Ke4>a\^s Trapa<l>vdd(ay aiJr^s from 6 in the Hexapla ; Co. 73. — SiSm] Pass, 
ptcp. of ^hn, whence ^5 e.g. 3^®. xal Kpejido'u which may 

be a dittogr. of — 23. ditd nnn] S om. ona ; but then V' i.n will 
mean ' the hill-country of Isr.’ Josh, ii^®* Ro. would om. nn ; but then 

the phrase will not correspond with 20*® 34I*, — nsj So (& ; altered 

to •*ni<S houghs v.® by Co. Be. Kr. Ro. on the rather prosaic ground 
that the cedar is not a fruit-tree. — nK*?] cp. v.®«. — 

After vnnn read njij Sa (Gr. Co. Kr.), and continue vnr‘?^n naif ^31. — 
J]33 ‘js 's '?3] irav tpveov xal rav TereivSv It, ^irav d-ijpiov Kal rd irereipd, 
not understanding the Hebr. Om. Ro. — rnrSn ^sa] In njaif?n 

the 3rd cons, of the root coincides with the n of the termination ; cp. 
32^®, Gen. 4^® etc. dSc has a double rendering, birb r^v cK(,dv aurou dya- 

TraiJererat* Tot K\^/JLaTa adrov diroKara(rra0‘:^€Tat (=:m 3 jrn) ; cp. 13 ^^ 

24. 'mn] The pf. c.w.c. with no determining antecedent ; it has 
assumed the functions of an impf.. Dr. § 119 (a). 

Ch. 18. The absolute justice of God, shewn in His 
treatment of the individual. — ^The popular view is wrong ; 
national misfortunes are not to be explained by the sins of the 
fathers, w.i'* There can be no question of the divine justice. 
Each man will be treated exactly as he deserves ; he is re- 
sponsible for himself, and no one else can take Ids place, 

Each is free to determine his conduct, tmfettered by his own 
actions in the past ; he can make what change he pleases, 
And God wants men to repent ; He has no desire 
to punish ; for He is benevolent as well as just, wA®"®®. The 
chapter forms a connected whole. Some regard vv.*®'^* as a 
parallel text to vv.®!-^® (Kr. He. Steuem.) ; but this may be 
only one more of the repetitions which occur throughout (Ho.). 

In a style which reflects the labour of his thought, the 
prophet is feeling his way towards a general principle. He 
starts from a saying which was current in Jerusalem (Jer. 31®®), 
and had reached Tel Abib : ‘ The fathers used to eat sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are blunted.' So the people 
were accounting for the disasters of the times : the present 
generation were not to blame ; they were paying the penalty 
for the sins of Manasseh and the rest ; for they took it for 
granted, as most men did, in spite of recent protests (Dt. 24“, 
2 K. 14®), that guilt could be transmitted from father to son. 
If we are being punished for the sins of the fathers, what a vails 
the moral struggle ? And is it just ? A note of self-acquittal, 
fatalism, despair, can be heard in the people’s voice, and some- 
thing deeper still, a question of God’s justice. Ez, detects 
the point at once, and argues it out. 
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God deals with men as individuals responsible for their 
conduct ; neither the sins nor the righteousness of others ca^ 
atfect the issue ; the bad will ' die/ the good will ' live/ that 
is, forfeit or enjoy God's favour, as each deserves. And 
similarly in the case of each man's life : there is no such thing 
as a bondage which cannot be broken ; each is free to renounce 
his past, whether for good or for e\dl. And the sinner can 
always repent ; the door is open ; God is ready to welcome the 
sinner who turns to Him. How, then, can God's justice be 
questioned ? 

It is not easy at once to reconcile this treatment of the 
individual with Ez.'s teaching elsewhere, his sweeping con- 
demnation of the entire people in chs. i6, 20, 23, his forecast of 
a judgement which will fall on good and bad alike (21®* ® ^), 

and permit of no escape (5^^ 710-27 gs-io ii7-i2 Yet 

against this picture of wholesale punishment may be set a 
few passages which anticipate the teaching of ch. 18 ; thus 
the righteous are to be marked out by a sign (9^) ; they would 
at any rate deliver themselves (14^^* ; repentance was 

still possible (14^* Thoughts on the ^vine justice had 
already dawned upon the prophet's mind, and now, at the 
instigation of the popular saying, he proceeds to develop them. 
In so far as the people were laying the blame on others, they 
were grievously mistaken ; as for their being better than their 
fathers, they were worse (cp. ch. 8) ; Ez. had no good word 
to say of the reigning prince (chs. 15, 17). Yet he recognized 
a measure of right in the protest against indiscriminate punish- 
ment which xmderlay the common talk ; and he argues that 
only the guilty will be punished, only the righteous will be 
spared ; the judgement mil fall upon each man as it finds him. 
To vin^cate God's justice is the prophet's chief concern ; but 
incidentally his argument gives a new value to the individual, 
shewn by the treatment which each receives at the hands of 
a righteous God. The subject is taken up again in ; 

cp. 

This line of teaching was not entirely strange. Jeremiah 
had seen that the old tribal conceptions must give way to a 
more spiritual religion, based upon personal relation to God 
(Jer. 14, 15, 31^1 Both prophets quote the saying about 
the sins of the fathers ; but whereas Jeremiah declares that it 
will cease to be uttered in the ideal future, Ez. says now.^ The 
nation was on the verge of ruin. According to popular beliefs, 

* HSlscher Die Profeten (1914) 414! is surely right when he maintains 
that in w. 1-20 the prophet is not laying down an abstract dogma, but 
dealing with an actual situation. See also Kessler Die innere Einheif- 
liehkeit d, B. Ez. (1926) 71 f. 
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if the nation fell to pieces, the national religion would perish 
too ; it was urgent, therefore, to insist that each man, however 
much involved in the general ruin, could enter into direct 
fellowship with God. Yet neither prophet dreamt of teaching 
a purely individualist type of religion ; their aim was to build 
up a nation out of converted individuals. 

Ch. 18 attempts to dear the air at a tune of crisis, rather 
than to formulate a doctrine : from the latter point of view it 
is hardly successful. The problem has not been thought out 
in all its bearings. For instance, as Smend observes, the 
prophet thinks of the judgement as overtaking men unawares ; 
it would therefore leave them no time to repent. Moreover, 
Ez. states his case without the qualifications which the facts 
of life suggest : obviously the individual is affected, for good 
or evil, by the society to which he belongs (see ; 

obviously, too, he has to pay the penalty for his own wrong- 
doing in the past. But it is not true that he is sub- 
merged in the mass, or held in the grip of a fate from which 
there is no escape. The responsibility and freedom of the 
individual lie at the root of all moral living ; to have pro- 
claimed this as the outcome of God's justice and desire for 
man's recovery was Ez.'s great achievement. He makes a 
distinct advance upon his predecessors, Jeremiah (as above) 
and Habakkuk (see Hab. 3- is 2^), who had asked how the 
righteousness of God was to be reconciled with the sufferings 
of God's people.* After Ezekiel, the author of Job takes up 
the problem, which in the meantime has becoine even more 
urgent. It is worth while to compare the two. Both start 
from a deep conviction of God's justice, both try to reconcile 
their creed with the sufferings of their times, both dispute the 
current explanations. But Ez., though he secures one valuable 
position, hardly realizes the complexity of the problem ; 
Job pushes his search much further. To the question. Why 
do the righteous suffer ? Ez. would reply, God discriminates 
between the good man and the bad ; that is exactly what Job's 
friends maintain (Job 4’ S^o), and it is shewn to be pitifully 
beside the mark ! Incidentally some important considerations 
are suggested (Job 12 i® 51711. 368-11) . ^n^j the end 
Job fin(k, not a solution of the problem, but satisfaction in 
a new vision of God (Job 42®^*). Similarly Ez. closes his argu- 
ment with a call to turn and enter a new life of union with God's 
wiU (vv. 2 i* ®2 • cp. 242^). 

Ch. 18, 2. What mean ye by repeating this proverh] See 8^2 
1222 n,-- 4 n the country of /.] Cp. 1222. The saying, current in 
Palestine (Jer. 3129), j^g^d reached Babylonia, and it seems that 
* See Oesterley and Robinson Hehr. Religion (1930), 221 f. 
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the exiles were quoting* it, v.^®. has among the sons of 
cp. V .3 in I, — The fathers used to eaf] The verb is impf. ; in Jer. 
perf. ; in both places fflrS imply a perf. — the children's teeth 
are blunted] Cp. Koh. % paraphrases, without reproducing 

the proverb, ' the fathers sinned, the children have been 
smitten.* Compared with the evil days of Manasseh, the age 
of Josiah and Zedekiah seemed vastly better, and the people 
imagined that they themselves were not to blame for the 
disasters of the times. They held to the traditional belief in 
the transmission of guilt, for which high authority could be 
invoked (Ex. 34’, Num. 14^® JE) ; at the same time they 
insinuated a protest against it, and in this respect Ez. took 
their side, as indeed Jeremiah had already done. The old 
idea was too firmly planted to be easily dislodged ; it was 
still recognized officially even when it was being modified by 
the advance of religious thought, cp. Ex. 20® R^, Dt. 5®, Jer. 32^® 
with Dt. 24^®, 2 K. 14®. The author of Job repudiated the idea 
altogether, Job 21^®* — 3. No more shall this proverb be repeated 

* *] ill adds by you, ffiS om. Jeremiah had prophesied that 
the proverb would cease in the great Hereafter (Jer. 3127-30) • 
he may have thought that the popular belief (above) was too 
deeply rooted to be given up before that time. Meanwhile 
the crisis had become graver, and Ez., on divine authority 
declares that the proverb must be dropped at once. 
The judgement is about to fall on the existing generation ; 
they are not to throw the blame on the fathers ; but no one 
will suffer without just reason. — 4. all persons are mine . . . 
the person of the father as well as the person of the son] So, rather 
than souls . . . soul ; for the reference is not to the spiritual 
part of man, but merely to a man as such. ‘ Every individual 
person stands in immediate relation to God, all belonging to 
Him alike . . . each is treated by Him independently,* Driver 
Ideals of the Prophs, 66. For the plur. in this sense see 13^® n. 
— it is the person that sins who shall die] Jer. 31®® ' each shall 
die in his iniquity.* Die (w.^®* ^® etc.), like its converse live 
(w.®- ^® etc.), has a mystical sense in this ch. The physical 

event of death comes to godly and ungodly alike ; but only 
the former live to enjoy the future restoration ; the latter die, 
they have no share in it. — 5. Ez. now proceeds to illustrate 
the principle laid down in v.^. He takes three cases : the 
righteous man who perseveres in the ways of virtue (w.®’®) ; 
this righteous man's son, who does not follow in his father's 
steps (w.^®*^®) ; his son again, who renounces the father's 
wickedness (vv.^^'^’). In each case it is affirmed that the 
individual, and no one else, bears the responsibility for his 
conduct and for the treatment which he receives. Possibly 
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Ez. had in his mind the three generations represented by 
Hezekiah, Manasseh, and Josiah ; or Josiah, his sons, and his 
grandson the exiled Jehoiachin. Two points may be noted. 
The sins enumerated are moral, rather than ceremonial offences, 
unless we alter the text in w.®* ; and the appeal is made 

to a familiar standard of right and wrong. The prophets 
always take for granted a tradition of morals, such as is found 
in the early Codes. Here the influence of Deuteronomy is 
marked (e.g. w.’* ^®), and affinities with H appear, as 

elsewhere in Ez. (e.g. w.®* ^®). Similar lists of sins and 

virtues are given in 22®’^^ 23^’- Is. 33^^^*, Ps. 15 24®"® ; add 
the striking catalogue in the Babylonian Shurpu series, where the 
exorcist questions his client about the moral and ritual offences 
he may have committed when possessed by demons ; see 
Rogers Cun, Parallels 170 ff. ; Gressmann T, u. i. 324 ff. — 
Now a man, if he be righteous, and do justice and righteousness’\ 
A general statement, coining before the analysis. The form of 
the sentence is characteristic of the regulations in H (e.g. 
Lev. 192® 22^^* 21 24^’* 25^®* 29 ) 2Liid in P (e.g. Lev. 13^® 15^® 
272. 14^ Num. 27® 30®). Ez. adopts a phrase, do justice and 
righteousness, 2^- 2*^ 33^^' ^®* 45®, used by Jeremiah and 

his school (Jer. 22®' 23® 33^®, 2 S. 8^®, i K. 10®). ® here 

hiKdioarvwjv alone, but in w.^®* 21 IXco?, in v.®^ KpLfia 

Kal ScK. — 6. hath not eaten upon the mountains'] wP' 22® ; 
i.e. taken part in sacrificial meals at the high places. Though 
the offence is not aUuded to elsewhere in these terms, and at 
an earlier stage would not have been regarded as an offence 
at all, yet Ez. denounces the semi-idolatrous worship on the 
mountains, 6®^* ^® 16^® etc., cp. Hos. 4^®, Jer. 2®®. W. R. Smith 
suggested that eating upon the mountains should be read, with 
a slight change, eating with the blood, in accordance with 33®®, 
where the context is much like the present one (R. of S.® 343). 
This act is forbidden in Lev. 7®^ 19®® cp. Zech. (f, and no doubt 
would be looked upon with horror by Ez. But the correction, 
though widely accepted, is not necessary ; it introduces a 
ceremonial transgression into a list which is chiefly, if not 
entirely, made up of moral offences ; and it requires us to 
suppose either that the text has been intentionally softened, 
or that a copyist has written the word incorrectly, on four 
separate occasions. — the idols of the house of /.] For the gill 4 Um 
see 6^ n. ; the worship of images is forbidden in Ex. 20^* ®® E 
34^’ J, Dt. 4^®®* 5®f- 7®® 27^®, Lev. 19^ 26^. The sm of adultery, 
w.n. 15 22^^ 33®® is forbidden in Ex. 20^^ E, Dt. 5^’ 22®®, Lev. 18®® 
20^®, also by implication in the stories of J, Gen. 12^^"^® 26®“^^ 
39’^“^® and E, Gen. 20®“^®. The impurity mentioned next, 
cp. 22^® 36^"^, is more of a ceremonial nature, and may be an 
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addition, as it does not occur when the list is repeated ; 

for the law see Lev. 20^® H, 15^^ "^^P. — 7. Oppression, 
W.12. 16 227- 29 458 4518 . a, different word for the same thing 
occurs in v.^® practise extortion, and both are used in the earlier 
legislation, Ex. 22®®^* cp. 23®, Dt, 23^'^ 24^^ cp. Jer. 7® 

22® ; the connexion with H is specially close. Lev. 19^®* 
2514. 17^ jj hominem non constnstaverit, a rendering which 
suggested to Jerome in loc. a reference to the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews (see x 6 ^^n.), in which, he says, it is placed 
among the greatest sins ' if a man have grieved the spirit of 
his brother.' — his pledge * * he restores'] w.^^. le 2315^ duty 
of restoring pledges, e.g. a poor man's garment, is insisted upon 
in Ex. 22^®^* Dt. 24^® iSI his pledge (jjifhich is for) 
debt, a difficult piece of grammar ; debt is better omitted as a 
gloss or dittograph. — Robbery with violence, ^ w.^^* 22^® 33^® 

cp. Jer. 22® ; this is forbidden. Lev. 19^® in H, and Lev. 5^® 
in P ; cp. Ex. 20^®, Dt. 5^^ (theft). — Humanity towards the 
needy v.^® is ordered in Dt. cp. Dt. 14^9 24^® Lev. 19®^* 
23^^, Is. 58^, Job 31^®®-. — 8. interest . . . increase] w.^®- 
22^2^ Pg^ Prov. 28® ; forbidden in Ex. Dt. 23^® 

Lev. 25®®"®^. The reference is to interest on charitable loans ; 
D allows this in dealings with a foreigner, Dt. 23^^ ^2®^ ; but Ez. 
condemns it altogether. Interest in the modem sense, i.e. on 
money lent for commercial purposes, is an entirely different 
thing ; see Driver Exod. 232 f. — true justice] Cp. Jer. 7®, Zech. 7® ; 
commanded in E, Ex. 23^'®* ®“®, in D, Dt. 16^®"®® 24^'^ 25^ 27^® ; 
in H, Lev. 19^®- ®®. — 9. in my statutes ' he has walked '] v.^*^ ; 
see 5® 74. iBt walks ; but the pf. (Vrs.) agrees better with the 
next cl. — he has kept my judgements to do ' them '] So ffi and 
20®^ ; 0 , to do truth. A Dtc. expression, Dt. 5^ 7^^ ii®® 12^ 
cp. 2 K. 17®’. — he shall surely live] w.^^* ^®* 20^^ 33^® cp. 

Am. 5^ ; live not merely in the physical sense, but live to enjoy 
the better time coming; cp. die, Y,^n. The ideal of the 
righteous man given in w.®’® is expressed in terms of practical 
conduct. ' The ancient mind fastened on the outward acts 
as revealing the inward state, while the modem mmd goes, 
directly to the internal condition,' Davidson in loc. ; see also 
W. R. Smith R. of 676, — 10-13. The second generation : 

the wicked son of the righteous father. — 10, And if he beget a 
violent son, a shedder of blood] For the first epithet cp. 7®® robbers, 
ffi koLfjLov. What follows is corrupt : lit. and he do alas I even 
one of these, (iia) and has not done all these ; in each case these 
must refer to the virtues just enumerated, yet do and not do 
is applied to them ! The simplest way to make the text intel- 
ligible is to omit v.^®^ as inserted from Lev. 4®, ' and he do even 
one of those,' which may have been written on the margin as 
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a parallel, and to leave as it stands, ffi gives ' a shedder 
of blood and one that commits sin, (ii) in the way of his 
righteous father he has not gone,' continuing with v.^^^ ; this 
looks like an attempt to make sense of an uncertain text. — 
iib. 'hut' has eaten etc.] The list in w.®®- is repeated. — 
12. has oppressed the poor and needy] So 22^® ; see yJ n, — has 
committed ' robbery ' with violence] So with a slight correction 
to agree with ‘ has ' not ' restored ' the pledge] ^ does 

not restore ; the pf. is read by ffi. — has committed abomination] 
Esp. of idolatrous practices, as 33^6, Dt. 13^® 17^. Co. 
strikes out the phrase as too general, and added from v.^^ ; 
but the Vrs. found it in the text before them. — 13. shall he 
live ? he shall not live] Here comes the apodosis of the hypo- 
thetical sentence beginning And if he beget v.^® ; but the 
syntax is improved by following ffi he shall not surely live , — 
he shall surely ' die '] 28 ^315 ; iJl be put to death, 

perhaps under the influence of Lev. 20®* — his blood shall be 
upon him] Cp. Lev. 20^’^ and ch. 33^ Josh. 2^® ch, 33^ etc. — 
Vv. 14-17. The third generation : the righteous son of the wicked 
father. — 14. Wickedness need be no more hereditary than 
righteousness. — 16. has not taken a pledge] This goes further 
than w."^* — 17. has withdrawn his hand from ‘ iniquity '] So 

ffir, as in V.® ; JfM from the poor. — 18. practised extortion] 
Cp. 22’- Lev. 5^®. — in the midst of his people] Plur., i.e. his 
fellow-tribesmen, a sense which the plur. frequently has in P, 
e.g. Gen. 17^^ 25®, Lev. 720, but not in Ez. Probably the sing, 
should be read ; cp. <S ‘ my people.' — behold, he has died because 
of his iniquity] then he shall die,' as in v. 26 a 33I8 • §0 Co. 
But may well be right. — 19. And ye say] vv.^®* 33^'^- 20^ 

Mai. and often in Mai. The prophet directly attacks the 
belief that one generation is punished for the sins of another. 
Here and in v.2® the expression used is not merely bear the 
iniquity (see 4^w.), but bear {p>art) in the iniquity] cp. Num. 

Job 7^®. ' God will deal with each according to his 

own doings, not according to the doings of others,' Church 
Village Sermons, 2nd Series 299. — 20. The principle to which 
the foregoing argument has led can now be stated : the 
moral freedom of the individual. Though Jeremiah and the 
Dtc. school were moving in this dnrection (Jer. 31®®^*, 
Dt. 24^®), Ez. was the first to work out a theory on the 
subject, in opposition to current beliefs (v\l®‘®) and to the 
authority of^ the law (Ex. 20®). His teaching did not at 
once meet with general acceptance ; for even Lev. 26, which 
is otherwise full of his spirit, adopts the tradition^ view 
(Lev. 26®®-®®); and opinion remained divided for centuries. 
The law itself spoke with different voices in Ex. 20® and Dt. 24^®, 
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as the Rabbis did not fail to notice ; * and an attempt was made 
to get over the contradiction by supposing that, in the case of 
the wicked children of a righteous father, punishment would 
be held in suspense, while the wicked children of a wicked 
father would be punished at once {Mechilta of R, Simon ed. 
Hoffmann 1905, 106), But Rabbinic opinion tended to side 
with Ezekiel, e.g. Talm. B. Makkoth 24a, ' Moses said, " Visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children ” ; Ezekiel came 
and cancelled it, " The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” ' On 
the other hand, the strictly legal, as distinct from the prophetic 
view, still found supporters, whose opinions are illustrated 
by Schechter Some Aspects of Rah. Theol. 188 f. Ezekiel's 
doctrine raises further questions on the subject of inherited 
guilt and original sin which lie outside the scope of a com- 
mentary. One adaptation of the present v., however, may be 
quoted as evidence of Jewish behef in the time of St. Paul 
(Rom. 5^2®*), Apoc. Baruch 54^®, ' Adam is not therefore the 
cause, save only of his own soul. But each one of us has been 
the Adam of his own soul.' See also Charles Eschatology, ch. v. ; 
Williams Fall and Original Sin 72 ff. — Vv. 21-25. The prophet 
turns to another side of the question. If a man does not 
necessarily inherit the consequences of what his parents have 
done, neither does he lie under the ban of his own past ; he 
is free to change his conduct. And Jahveh's prevailing desire 
is that he should turn from sin to righteousness ; for God deals’ 
with men, not on the principle of mechanical retribution, but 
as a Person quick to perceive any change of attitude which will 
bring them into right relation with Himself.; These w. must 
have been in the mind of Origen when he wrote on the meaning 
of the divine forgiveness [in Rom. lib. ii. i), a passage which 
goes to the root of the matter. It is quoted by Rashdall Idea 
of Atonement 273 ff. — 21. And the wicked man, if he turn hackl 
i.e. from evil ; the basis of fellowship with God is moral conduct, 
as the prophets always maintain. For the form of the sentence 
cp. v.^ n. — 22. None of the transgressions . . . shall he remem- 
bered against himl For the thought and language cp. 33^®. — 
23. Do I indeed desire the death of the wicked . . . and not that 
he should return . . . and live ?] Cp. v.^^ 33^^. ' The most 

precious word in the whole Book of Ezekiel' (Kr.). It leads 
directly to the positive affirmation of the N.T. in i Tim. 2^, 
2 Pet. 3^. — 24. which the wicked does ' '] JUI adds {if he) does 
[them), shall he live? cp. v.^®. But the words are omitted by 
; they injure the sequence of thought. — shall not he 
rememhered] Cp. 3^® 33^®. — transgression . . .] See 14^® w. — 
in them] Or, on account of them, cp. 33^^. — ^25. The way of the 
* Midi. R. Num. § 19^^, translated in Schechter l.c. 186 f. 
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Lord is not equitable] lit. adjusted to the standard, a figure 
from the scales ; cp. 33^^ i S. 2^. The way of Adonai is dis- 
tinguished from the ways of the people ; in ^ the distinction is 
not observed, but in both places keeps to the sing. The popular 
sa5dng (cp. v.^®) implied a questioning of Jahveh's justice, which 
Ez. resented and did his best to combat. — ^Vv. 26-29 do little 
more than repeat, in a rather shorter form, what has just been 
said about the fall of the righteous the conversion 

of the wicked (v.^^^^i. 22)^ the popular complaint (v.^®=^®). 
Some think that the w. are an alternative text or doublet 
of (Kr. Steuem. He.) ; Holscher, that they are only 

one more instance of the ' rambling style ' of the ‘ redactor ' 
{Hes, 105 n.) : rather, we should say, of the writer’s labouring 
thought. — ^26. he shall die because of them] But the doom of 
death is announced in the next clause, and them has no obvious 
antecedent. The sentence gains in clearness if the words are 
omitted. — ' in it ’ he shall die] So (® ; the addition of in it is 
wanted, cp. v.^^. — 2ri, Forgiveness is promised on the condition 
of repentance or turning back] cp. Hos. 6 ^ 14^®*, Is. (?), 
Jer. 312-14^ — justice] The tense implies a definite 
act in the past ; Vrs. and do, missing the point. — he shall 
preserve himself alive] In the sense of w.®- ; in a different 

sense Ps. 22®°^^®^. — 28. And he has seen] Perhaps imitated 
from v.^^, and to be omitted with — 30. The house of Israel 
as a whole is rebellious, and the object of divine punishment, 
see 1412-23 (pp 1^2 f.) ; but looked at as a group of individuals, 
each will be judged as he deserves, and each is capable of new 
life if he repents (He. EzechielsL 128 f.). The latter view should 
be connected with 33^"®, closely related to the present ch., 
where the prophet is charged with the ofibce of a watchman 
responsible for warning individuals ; so in the parallel 3^'^®-. — 
turn ye and shew a turning] See 14® n. — ^With a slight correction 
read and tr. and ‘ they ’ [i.e. your transgressions] shall not 
become to you a stumbling-block of iniquity ; the latter is the 
phrase elsewhere, see 7^®^. — 31. make you a new heart] Ct. 
iii9 j ^iii Putting the opposite statements 

together it becomes clear that man's effort and God's grace 
are both needed in the work of regeneration. Phil. 2^^^- says 
the same. — why then will ye die ?] So 33^^. For the idea cp. 
Prov. 8®®, Wisd. — 32. I desire not the death of any] lit. 
the death of him that is to die. For the Hebr. idiom cp. 33^ 
' and if the hearer hear,' cp. Dt. 17®, Is. 16^®. The great word 
of V .23 is repeated. 

Ch. 18, 2. prefix D^N p . — djix oai? no] For the ptcp. in this 
constm. cp. Jon. i®. Prob. ontt was introduced to provide a subj. for the 
ptcp. (so accents), rather than to strengthen d 3 ^ (He.). (K om. d'Vk'D dak 
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nn . — !?;;] so Co. Ro., regarding fll as an exegetical 

alteration. — Is. 18®, Ar. basara=' to do a thing before the proper 
time.' — nrnpn] A noun p'np was read by in Am. 4® for i5l jvpj. In 

Aram. (Targ. and Talm.) Nnp=Hebr. nnj grow dim. — 3. mn 'on 
Davidson Syn. § 90 a. read 'pts'O as ptcp., so Co. Be. The word 

need not be questioned, though it is not followed by nx, ct. v.^. — 4. |n] (5 
Sri 5 because = . . 12^333] Varied from the usual '3 . . '3 ; 

cp. Josh. 1411, I S. 30^^ Dan. ii^®. — 6. onnn in] so v. n, in v.^® hiJ ; 
(S M each time. W. R. Smith prs. mn iv. In Lev. renders 

M tQv 6 p 4 (av. — DU'y kb':] So of idolatry w.^^. 15 2327 .^ru^ worship 

Ps. 1231 ; in other senses Gen. 39’, Ps. 121^. — nnj ni?N] lit. a woman , 
uncleanness, in apposition ; see Dr. § 189 (i) ; but 1. n^x with (& iv 

d(l)i5p(f3 odffav, cp. Lev. 1520. — 7. 3in in>3n] Possibly his pledge {as to) 
debt, an extreme instance of the constm. seen in no? 1333 ; Dr. § 193. 

But 3in, though recognized by the Vrs., and used in Mishni for debt, is 
not found again in O.T., and does not occur in the repetitions w.^®- 
Co. prs. but no inf. abs. stands with the other vbs. in v.^^. For 
W.12. i«have ^3n. — n^Tj] So (corr.) ^®* (corr.) 33^®, Is. 3^^ Lev. 5®®. 
— 333 .303'] Trepi^aXel, so v.^® ; cp. Mt. 25®®* ®®* ; the one Gk. vb. 

represents both Hebr. words. 5 renders 3ja here, but om. in v.^®, — 

8. ']m2] prefixes 13D3 i, Lev. 25®^, Ps. 15® ; an explanatory addition. — 

p3] The constm. as in* 22®® 34^’ 411®. ®r=i.35n pm, 5=i-3j;3y — 

9. I*?.!'] 1. (ISc TreTropeiJerat . — non 1. onx ^ combines 

0 L and (!&. For the mistaken transposition of letters in ^ cp. 21®’ nmo 
for n3S3 ; 381* yin for lyn ; 43^1 n3is for nisi, with ^ in each case. — 
'' 'n dw] Xiyei, Ki)pios, similarly v.®®. — 10. 3’ym] For the conditional 
constm. see 3^’ n. The apodosis comes in v.^® .I'n' ni vn. — .3'7 xd inxo nx] 
In 6^^ 21®® nx is a passionate exclamation ; here, and in v.^®, merely a 
scribal error. C in both places treats it as='.TinK his brother, so 

in v.i® ; here fficSF omit. 3Dbl9=30^ strengthened by p partitive, which 
is logically redundant ; so Lev. 4® 51®, Dt. 15’ cp. ch. 48®® n. The prep. 
min is used similarly in Ar., Wright Ar. Gr.^ ii. § 48/, Rem. b. ’A here 
dp' Ms drd irdvTOjv roi^rrfav. SF='*’i*<o For icjfet before p cp. 46^^. 
Rost Miscellen in OLZ. 1904, 480! attempts to reconstruct the text 
of w.i®' by an intricate theory of glosses and catch-words. Rothstein 
prs. ‘?3 nx .la^yi yty3 n\T dxi, which does not fit into the scheme of the 
context. — II. Di '3] There seems to be no reason for the emphasis given 
by DJ., (15 dWd Kal, 'A 8tl Kalye, S and, F sed ; Toy Kr. plausibly 
□X ’ 3 . — 12. mVrj] 1. .3^?TJ, (Sc dpirayfia, — V3n] v.^® 33I® (all) ; fern. v.’. 
The word is found in Akk., }iabullu, }},ab<Uu—' debt,' Code of !|Jam. § 48 ; 
then * interest due upon a debt,' as in Aram.; Johns Ass. Deeds 
and Docs, iii. 27 suggests a connexion between habullu and habdlu=* to 
min,' cp. Engl. ' damages.' In Akk. rubu is another word for ‘ interest * 
=n'33n w.®* 1®. — 3’«r’] 1. 3’i;?.3 (K dwidaKev. & impf. — 13. 'n)] 

The pf. c.w.c. must be taken interrogatively; Dr. § 119 (y). But 'm 
is hardly weighty enough to introduce the apodosis after a sentence 
which started at v.^® ; (K ojros 06 i’Tjo-erat i.e. n'n' xV Vj;; xi.i or 
.I'n' ni .1*0 as w.®- i®* ®^* ®® ; then see Dr. § 149. — nai' mo] (S® 
Baparcod-^crerai. The Hoph. often in this phrase, but Ez. uses the ^jlal 3^® 
238. 14^ — n'.i' 13 VD3] Though pi. in form, i'D3 is sg. in sense ; Kon. iii. 348 b. 
— 14. I'^n nini] (!R idv dk yevv-fia-r}. mm sometimes nearly=i/, e.g. i S. 
9^ 2 S. 1811 ; cp. pm Ex. 41. — 'iNin] So Baer's text, without Qere. 
According to the Mass. Job 42^® is the only place where xi'i Kt. has 
fiKi’i Q. But (SR Kal poprjd-j iLF shews that the text ori^ally had xi’i, 
which must have been altered to •1x33 by scribes on their own account, 
not by the Mass. It is curious that xi’i and nxiu should be found in the 
same v. ; cp. v.^®, nx3*i v.®®. — rrtyy'] Better n&u after nx3*i. — jn^] So 
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Baer, after Kim., cp. on;) 2 K. 17^® (pause). Some MSS, Edd. |rT|i, cp. 
D?5 Job 16*’ — 15. Many MSS Vrs. ntt’K nxi. — 16. ua noa] See 

v.^ phil. n. — i7.’n' a'tyn uyo] 1. ‘pwd. 2 MSS Kenn. insert a neg., ' from 
the poor he has not withdrawn his hand,’ to agree with their interpreta- 
tion of the phrase; Co. 134, 154. — 'lasco] S pya] ' because 

of,’ v.“ 3i®w. — 18. vax] (!Ir5 X perh. rightly.— n« hu Vu] 1. hu]\ 
nn is a vox nihili, v.i® n. ; -aata is the form in vJ, see n. © Kal apiriaiQ 
&piray}m; ILSF also have the conjn. — vdv] In H royn occurs in an 
established phrase, Lev. 17® 19® ; but in Lev. 191® 21 1® the pi. 
is doubtful. — ^riD njni] Pf., not ptcp., because hj-ti has no suff. ; CIc=nDi, 
^=110, both om. n:n. For M see Dr. § 160 Obs . — 19. ornDMi] Cp. 
W.2S. 2» 33^’* ®®. The pf. c.w.c. amounts to no more than an impf. — 
Ks?j X*? jriD] Dr. § 19. — iTn’ n’n . . . twsv . . . pni] A virtual hypothesis, 
Dr. § 154. — 20. Kt., j’tyan Q. When yon and pns occur together or 
in contrasted clauses, the art. is omitted with both or written with both, 
e.g. w.®*"®’ 3I8-21 1322 2^12 • yjsn , , . pn-|un js therefore exceptional, 
and Q. rightly emends the text. diKaLocr^vT} diKaicp . . . avofiLa dpSfjLcp 
=yon nycn . . . pns npnis would be equally correct. — 21. nio’ Some 
MSS and k*?!. — 22. i*? nai'] Dat. incommodi. fflrE om. 1!?, 

which, however, is represented in the three Gk. recensions (Hexaplaric 
addition). — 23. psntt p£3n.n]=pBni< ah v.®® ; cp. 2 S. 7® with i C. 17^, 
and I K. i2i« with 2 $. 20 1. — mo] The parallel in v,®® and in cl. b 
suggest mD2, read by 20 MSS. — n'm . . . mo3] Cp. v.®^ and 3®° n . — 
vanno] Without Kt., according to Mass.; but lanno and 33^^. 

(K^=nyn.n 'no. — 24. ’m nojj'] The first word perh. repeated from noy, 
and 'm added from v.i®. — ^inpns ^3] Kt. sg., 5 ; but Q. pi., agreeing with 
pi. vb., <&, and 3^® 33^®* After mnstn ^ adds cp. v.®®. — ^mD' on] Dr. 
§ 123 Obs. — 25. USD' . . . D3’3nn] © sg. ; cp. isn' v.®®^. — 26. Dn''?y nm] 
S om., (J& om. cn'Vy ; nai may be a mistaken repetition of and 
DH’^y a miswritten form of (Kr.) or of [vVy] nio' (Co. Be. Toy). — 
33 1® from^^iX constr. st. 28 1® which is then inflected like 
— niD’] iv avT^ dvo6ap€iTaL=''' u, or v^y ; the former agrees with Ez’s 
usage. — 27. wy ntyx] 5 om. — byn . . . 3?b3] Cp. 36® 44’ sic ; 

Dr. § 1 18 Obs., Kdn. iii. § 366 A. For B^y'i ®r Kal TroLT^arj SSFT et fecerit= 
nspyi. — Nin] 5 om. — 28. nNTi] G-K. § 75 — 3?c';i] Kt., a slip for Q. 
— 29. naxi] So 33^^ ; cp. on v.^® supr. — n*? ’33nn] sg. ; so He., 

agreeing with v.®®^. — pn' n*? □3'3m] 1. U3n' many MSS as in v.®®^; 
G-K. § 145 w. Four MSS ®rl£^ read '1 sg. — 30. o^’yc^s ‘?3D] * and put 

away from you the worship of idols,’ i.e. ^ya for ‘?3D, as in 14® ; so Co. 
— Jiy !?iB'3a^ D3^ HM’ N*?!] ^ treats py as subj. of It is better to 
ignore the accents and read vn' with D3'y£ra as subj. The position of 
py shews that it is gen., CEr eZs KdXacrip ddiKias. — 31. 03 DnytTB] rightly ; 

cp. Jer. 33®. — 32. nan maa] For the idiom of the cognate ptcp. see G-K. 
§ 144^; Driver Samuel^ 132. — om., perhaps rightly; if the 
words are retained 1. uicn. In they are inserted. 

Ch. 19. Two laments over Israelis princes, Jehoahaz and 
Jehoiachin Jehoiachin Ezekiel could write 

fine poetry when he chose, and on this occasion the impulse came 
from a mixed emotion, his pride in the royal house of Judah, 
and his pity for the misfortunes of the young princes. He gives 
expression to his feelings in two laments, and, as he often does 
when roused to passion, he disguises narrative under a veil of 
allegory, and pictures the lioness and her whelps the 

vine and her rods Both poems are composed in the 
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rhythm, frequently used for the elegy, e.g. 26^^ 27®^ 

2812-19 part) 29^ 32^^* Am. 5®, Lam. 1-4 ; each line falls 
into two unequal parts, with three beats in the longer and two 
in the shorter. The characteristic form is well sustained 
throughout both these elegies, though obscured here and there by 
the accidents of transmission. 

When once we realize that the mother in w.^* is Judah 
personified, and that were written later than the 

meaning of the allegories becomes clear. The first poem 
describes the youthful promise and melancholy fate of Jehoahaz 
and Jehoiachin, the one banished to Egypt (v.^), the other 
carried captive to Babylon (w.®* ®) ; this may well belong to the 
general period of the present section, 592-1 B.c. The inter- 
vening king Jehoiakim does not come into the elegy, because 
he did not share the misfortunes of his half-brother and his son, 
2 K. 23®®-24®.* In the second poem we have a fresh allegory; 
it pictures the collapse of the nation as a whole, and again the 
fate of Jehoiachin (v.^^®), but this time with an allusion to the 
final ruin of the d5masty owing to Zedekiah’s revolt (v.^^), 
which shews that the poem must have been written after the 
events of 588-6 b.c. 

The two poems are usually treated as one, and the lioness 
is taken to represent Hamutal, the wife of Josiah, and the 
whelps her two sons, Jehoahaz and Zedekiah ; but this inter- 
pretation, though it may suit cannot be carried through 

vv.^®“^^ and it has raised a number of dif&culties. Holscher 
has succeeded in removing them and making both allegories 
intelligible. He would assign only the first to Ezekiel; the 
second, he thinks, is the composition of a later redactor, chiefly 
on the ground that the images in are borrowed from 

17®"^®, and used inconsistently; how can the vine, after its 
.destruction v.^^, be planted in the wilderness v.^® ? But there 
is no suf&cient reason for den3dng Ez.'s authorship of vv.^®’^^ ; 
he was merely making use of his favourite images drawn from 
the vine or the cedar (172 'i® 31®"®) ; and a poet must be allowed 
freedom in the play of his metaphors. We may conclude, then, 

♦ J. Lewy, Forsch. z. alien Gesch. Vorderasiens 1925, 47, agrees that 
the mother w.®* is Judah, but he makes w.®* ® refer to Jehoiakim, who, 
he believes, was deported by Neb. in 601 B.c., 2 C. 36®. But the evidence 
of 2 C. l.c. hardly outweighs that of 2 K. 24^°’^®, and the year 601 for 
the supposed exUe of JehoiaMm can only be obtained by altering the 
text of Jer. 52®®. A more prob. explanation of the dates in Jer. 52®®-®° is 
suggested by Begnch, Chronologie 1929, 199, 201, viz., that w.®®- ®® both 
refer to the captivity of 586 b.c., according to different reckonings. 
J. Lewy also adopts the Clmonicler's view that Zedekiah was the brother 
of Jehoiachin, 2 C. 36^®; so Jos. Ant. x. 7, 2. See, however, i C. 3^®* 1® 
(Z. was heir, not son, to Jeconiah) and 2 K. 24^’. 
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that Ez. himself added the second poem, which is entirely in 
his manner, when the fate of Jehoiachin was completed by the 
exile of the nation and the downfall of the royal house in 
586 B.C. 

Ch. 19, I. take up a lamentation] Hebr. kind, cp. 26^^ 27^ 28^2 
32^, Am. 5^, each time followed by a poem in the ele^ac rhythm — 
over the princes of /.] Jehoahaz and Jehoiachm ; Ez. calls 
Zedekiah also prince, see n. For the plur. <6 gives the 
sing., and many adopt the reading in view of the sing. pron. thy 
mother v.^ ; but jfSl is prob. correct, as will appear. — 2-4. 

How was thy mother a lioness among lions ! 

She couched in the midst of young-lions, rearing her 

whelps. 

^ And she brought up one of her wheps, till he grew a 

young-lion ; 

And he learnt to tear the prey, devouring men. 

^ But nations ' shouted against * him ; in their pit he 

was captured ; 

And they brought him in hooks to Egypt* s land. 

The allegory begins with a striking figure, which represents the 
nation as a mother of mighty kings. For the metaphor ( 0 E ' the 
congregation of Israel') applied to the land or race cp. 
(Hittite), 232, Hos. 2^* 4®, Is. 50^ (Israel), Ps. 87^^*. Among 
modem scholars Sm. Dav. Ho. Herzog [Die ethischen 
Anschauungen d. Proph. Ez. 1923, 75 n.) understand mother in 
this sense \ others, however, interpret literally of Hamutal, 
wife of Josiah, mother of Jehoahaz and Zedekiah, 2 K. 23®^ 24^® 
(Be. Kr. Ro. Schmidt He.). But in v.^® thy mother must be a 
personification of Judah, and so most naturally here. — a lioness] 
The figure (cp. Num. 23^^ 24®) would at once conjure up a 
familiar sight, for lions were common in ancient Palestine ; 
there are no less than five different words for them in Hebr. 
(Job 4^®’ ^^), three of which occur in this v. ; they haunted the 
thickets by the Jordan (Jer. 49^® 5o^S Zech. ii®), the recesses of 
Mt. Hermon (Cant. 4®), and the desert S. of Judah (Is. 30®). The 
lion is believed to have disappeared from the country after 
the Crusades. — couched] Cp. Gen. 49®, Ps. 104^2. — her whelps] 
For the metaphor cp. Gen. 49® (Judah), Dt. 33®^ (Dan) ; Shake- 
speare Henry V. i. 2, 108 ff. 

' Whiles his most mighty father on a hill 
Stood smiling to behold his lion's whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility.' 

3. one of her whelps] Jehoahaz, 2 K. 23®^®-, Jer. 22^®*^. — a 
young-lion] The k^phtr seems properly to mean a half-grown 
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lion Jud. 14®, old enough, however, to hunt prey for itself 
Is. 529 3 i 4 57 etc. — to tear the frey] v,® 22^®- a 

phrase only in Ez. ; the verb and noun are cognate. — ^4. But 
nations * shouted against * him] lit. caused {a cry) to be heard, 
like hunters or beaters tr3dng to rouse a lion by their shouts ; 
cp. the image in Is. 31^, where shepherds make cries to induce 
a lion to give up its prey ; so Iliad xviii. 161 f . Here the nations 
^e Pharaoh-necho and his troops, who bound the young king 
in Riblah during the Eg57ptian campaign against Babylon, 
2 K. 23®®, jfJl has hearkened unto him, or possibly heard about 
him ; but neither sense fits the context. <S reads /car avrov % 
contra eum 2D ' against him ' ; hence, with a slight change 
in the vocalization of the vb., Hitzig and most modem scholars 
render caused to be heard (i.e. a voice or cry) against him, — in 
their pit] v.®, cp. Ps. 7^® 9^® 35"^ ; pits and nets used in 

hunting are mentioned in the Gilgamesh Epic, Tablet i. col. 3, 9 f. 
(KB, vi. 123). — And they brought him in hooks] v.®, cp. Is. 37^® ; 
in hooks has two accents in the Hebr. ; see crit. note. — to 
Egypt s land] See 2 K. 23® ^ Jer. 22^®“^® (i C. 3^®). Ez., like 
Jeremiah, feels a keen regret for Jehoahaz. — ^5-7. 

And she saw that \baffled], undone, was her hope. 

Of her whelps ' another * she took, making him a 

young lion. 

® And he prowled in the midst of lions, till he grew a 

young-lion. 

And he learnt to tear the prey, devouring men. 

^ And he * couched in his dens ' (?) and ' terrified the 

flocks * (?) ; 

Dismayed was the land and all in it at the sound of 

his roaring. 

baffled] is merely a guess, based upon (S® aTroicrTat ^ dTroo-rarat. 
The Hebr. ought to mean waited, e.g. Gen. 8^® ; tarried would be 
possible, but hardly strong enough. No emendation is quite 
convincing. The subj. of both the verbs seems to be her hope. 
— another] (& aXKov, jfH one. The allusion is to Jehoiachm, 
597 B.C., 2 K. 24®"^®, Jer. 22®^'®® ; so Sm. Co. Be. Toy Ro, Ho. 
Others, with less probability, think of Zedekiah, Hi. v. Or. Kr. 
Schmidt He. — making him] As in 17® planting. — 6. prowled] 
® av€(rrp€<l>€To, lit. walked about, 28^^. The rest of the verse 
repeats v.®. — 7. The first line is corrupt in JfSl, lit. And he knew 
his widows, and their cities he laid waste. Even hyperbohcally 
the lion cannot be said ‘ to lay waste cities ' ; it haunted their 
ruins and attacked wanderers, Jer. 2^® 5®. With the least 

alteration the text may be read And he couched in his dens, and 
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terrified the flocks] for the first half of the line cp. Am. 3^ 
Nah. Ps. 10422 ; for the second, Mic. 5"^. The Vrs. imply 
the language of JBI, but do not elucidate it. — Dismayed etc.] lit. 
the lard was desolated and the fullness thereof] cp, 12^® w. — 

8-9. 

And the nations laid against him * snares ’ round 

about, 

And spread their net over him, in their pit he 

was captured, 

^ And they put him in a cage * ' and brought him to 

Babylon*s king * *, 

That his voice should not be heard ' * on the mountains 

of Israel. 

Another lion-hunt is described. In v.^ Egyptians are the 
hunters, here Babylonians ; but neither nation was particu- 
larly . devoted to Uon-hunting. Both descriptions are best 
illustrated from Assyrian sources, which record, in writing and 
sculpture, the exploits of the kings in pursuit of their favourite 
sport. See Meissner Bab. u. Ass. i. 73 f. — Instead of snares^ 
^ reads from provinces, <§ Ik which have nothing to 

do with the allegory ; snares is .Ez.*s word in 12^^ 172°, where 
again it is parallel with net. For the latter cp. v.^n., and the 
illustration in Meissner l.c. no. 49. — he was captured"] 2 K. 24®"^®. 
— 9. in a cage] Hebr. sugar^^k^k. Sigaru. Both name and 
thing come from Assyria ; thus the Rassam cylinder of Asur- 
banipal (c. 645 b.c.) declares that the king put a captured 
prince into a cage [Hgaru] to watch the eastern gate of Nineveh, 
col. viii. line ii ; also ib. 1 . 29 and col. ix. 1 . in {KB. ii. 217, 219, 
229). The Ass3Tian kings kept lions in wooden cages for 
hunting ; a fine relief from the palace of Asshurbanipal is shewn 
in Otto Weber Ass. Kunst Abb. 41. To explain the foreign 
word in a cage some early scribe inserted an equivalent in 
Hebr. in hooks "(cp. v.^). Another gloss follows. In iSl we 
read and brought him to Babylon's king, and brought him into 
strongholds: of the two sentences, which is text and which is 
gloss ? Probably and brought him to B.'s king belongs to the 
poem, because it forms an excellent counterpart to v.^^ and 
they, brought him in hooks to Egypt's land] and clearly the 
stanzas aim at the effect produced by repetition (w.®^ and 
^ and ®^). Some critics, however, prefer to treat and brought 
him into strongholds as the original text. The Assyrians at any 
rate, and the Babylonians to a lesser degree, were accustomed 
to treat their prisoners with barbarous cruelty; Meissner l.c. 
Ill ff. and Abb. 38. 69. — should not be heard] adds any more, 

(§ om. rightly. For the mountains of L see 6^ n , 
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Vv. 10-14. The allegory of the vine and her rods. Again we 
have a picture of the state and pre-eminence of Jehoiachin ; but 
his subsequent fall is set against a wider background. The 
nation has been carried into exile ; Zedekiah's policy has 
brought about the ruin of his house. As compared with the 
other, this allegory is not so true to nature, nor are the images 
handled with the same skill. 

^^Thy mother was like a vine ' * planted near water ; 

Fruit and foliage she bore, through plentiful water, 

' One ' of her strong rods became a rulers* staff ; 

His stature waxed high among the thick-branches, 

And appeared in his height, with his plentiful boughs. 

10. The allegory has much in common with 17 ®"®. — Thy mother 
was like a vine'] For the comparison of Israel to a vine see 
Is. 51-7 272^-, Ps. 8o2tioi, Mk. i 2 i- 2 =Mt. 2 l 23 - 41 =Lk. 209 “ 16 . 
Thy mother forms a link between the two poems, and shews that 
vv.io-i 4 must have been written in dependence upon vv.^*^ (Ho.) ; 
for while a lioness could naturally be spoken of as a mother, a 
vine could not, without the clue given by v.^2^ After like a vine 
jfJl has the impossible in thy blood ; at first sight the old emenda- 
tion in a vineyard, supported indirectly perhaps by looks 
attractive, but it does not inspire confidence. imitate M ; 

followed by the Jewish commentators, renders ‘ in thy 
likeness,' hence RV. marg . — planted near water] Cp. 17®; the 
language as in Jer. 17®, Ps. ; see also Gen. 4922, Num. 24®, 
Is. 44^ for well-grown trees beside water . — Fruit and foliage 
she bore] lit. fruitful and well-foliaged she became. The v. 
reproduces the language of 17®. — 1 1. jlM reads And her strong rods 
became staves of rulers. But the plur. does not agree with the 
sing, verbs and pronoims which follow : read the sing., 

which may have been altered in jUl through a misapplication 
of the figure to the several princes of the royal house. With 
her strong rod vv.^2. 14 Pg ; with a rulers* 

staff v.^^ cp. Is. 14®, Gen. 49^®, Zech. 10 Ps. 45’^®^. Toy 
would read rulers also as a sing., cp. v.^^. Many interpreters 
think that the strong rod is Zedeiiah ; but Jehoiachin is more 
probable, on account of v .^^. — His stature waxed high] Again in 
the allegory of the cedar, 313.10.14. fQj- stature cp. 17 ®. — among 
the thi^-branches] lit. interwoven foliage, (§ h {xicna arcA-ex^)!' ; 
again in 31®- where, however, the reading should be clouds, 
which would not be suitable here. — boughs] The same as the 
word rendered branches in 17®* — ^The second and third lines 
of this V., and the first of v.^^, are written in the 2 : 2 rh5d:hm. — 
Vv. 12-14. The overthrow of the national life and the exile of 
Jehoiachin, for which Zedekiah was to blame. 

14 
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But she was ^luckei up in fury, ieing cast to the earth ; 

And an east wind withered her, breaking her ‘ shoots * ; 

Her strong rod ‘ was ’ withered, fire devouring him. 

And now in the waste she is planted, in a land of 

drought ' \ 

And fire has come forth from ' her ' rod, devouring her 

shoots * * ; 

There remains in her no strong rod, no staff for a 

‘ ruler,* 

12, plucked up'\ Especially of the nation, Dt. Jer. I2^^ 
I K. 14^®; the figure as in 17®^. — in fury] The divine anger 
against the house of Israel, which Ez. had often threatened, 
513. 15 512 318 15 ^ — wind withered her] Cp. 

The force of destruction came from Babylon ; apparently an 
aUusion to the captivity of 597 B.c., 2 K. 24^®"^®. — breaking her 
' shoots *] M her fruit ; but the sing, noun does not agree with 
the plur. verb (lit. were broken off), nor does the word suit the 
figure ; so restore the word used in 17®. How easily the two 
could be confused is seen in v.^^. — Her strong rod ' was * withered] 
See v.^. The plur. verb in M must be corrected to a sing., 
® kirjpdvdr}, Jehoiachin, though carried away to Babylon, 
was not put to death, but kept a prisoner, 2 K. 25^^ ; so fire 
devouring him must be taken metaphorically. — 13. Here the 
allusion seems to imply the captivity of Israel after the final 
destruction of Jerusalem in 586 b.c. Transplanted to a barren 
soil, the vine can no longer flourish. — in a land of drought] 
01 and of thirst, a commonplace, added for the sake of the 
assonance in Hebr. ; it spoils the rh5rthm, and is not recognized 
by — 14. Interpreters are agreed that the verse refers to 
Zedekiah's rebellion (see 17^® n.), which gave the Babylonians 
an excuse for taking extreme measures. So the fire which 
destroyed the vine came from a rod of her own ; the royal 
house itself brought both nation and dynasty to ruin. The 
first line of the v. refers to the past, not the future ; the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem has taken place, fire has come forth from 
' her * rod] Cp. the image in Jud. 9^®. A slight change of 
punctuation is needed to make the sense and metre clear : 
JfJl reads from the rod of her shoots, her fruit it has devoured. But 
her fruit spoils the figure, and seems to be a dittograph of her 
shoots ; the two words are much alike in Hebr., cp. v.^^ n, ; 
(S om. the second. — no staff for a ' ruler *] So <6 implies ; the 
small change gives a form which agrees better with v.^^ than 
0 Cs staff for ruling. This poem ends like the other (v.^) with 
the sigh of a patriotic heart, though the prophet does not think 
of Zedekiah with the emotion which he felt for Jehoahaz and 
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Jehoiachin. A colophon is attached in prose ; It is a dirge, 
and a dirge it' is become i.e. the kind is finished ; similarly 32^® ; 
cp. the subscription at the end of 31^®. 

Ch, 19, I. njiMi] add p. — 2. ncK no] In an exclamatory 

sense no is used with adjs. and vbs., e.g. Gen. 28 Is. 52’, not, as here, 
with a noun-subject ; but the construction is intelligible. To render as 
an interrogative, What was thy mother ? gives an unsuitable sense ; Toy 
suggests therefore 'k thy m. was like a lioness, cp. Cant. 2®, a rather 
tame sentence. Haupt thinks that no is used like tbe Akk. adverbial 
md, simply to introduce the orat. recta, A lioness was . . . ; Ges.-Buhl^“ 
s.v. HD. The Vrs. imply the word, but find difiiculty in understanding it : 

rl h fjLifjTTjp (fov ; (TK^fivor 3L quid mater tua catulus B * what was thy 
mother, (thou) lion's whelp * — ^free renderings, not necessarily pointing 
to lu in the text. The Mass, grammarians, thinking that must 
be mas., have given it a purely artificial fern, form to suit 

the fern. vbs. and sufi. which follow. But ku?, though mas. in form, 
denoted lioness (Job 4^^ 38®®), and did not receive a fern, ending because 
the difference between a lion and a lioness was sufficiently manifest to 
the eye ; cp. nn, pnx, '7m. In later speech, however, it was felt necessa^ 
to add the fern, ending, e.g. Arab, labu'at etc., Samaritan n'aV for N’a'? in 
Gen. 49® etc. ; Noldeke Beitr. z. sem. Sprachw. 1904, 70. According to 
Kdn. iii. § 247^ was common in gender ; but Dt. 33®® is not decisive 
for the mas. sense. — ni-m] Ignore the accent, and transfer to the second 
line of the couplet. — 3. Hiph. 3 fern. ; dTreTr'/jSrja'ey 

i!^al 3 mas. — The pfs. dwpdircjs here and in w.®* express a sub- 
ordinate thought ; see 17^ n. — 4. vha 1. Hiph., with 

understood, as in Jer. 50®® 51®’. — onne^a] dfe wrongly ry diap 6 op$ aMv 
%. For confusion of different meanings in similar Hebr. words cp. 
vv.ii- C3n8y==0uX7j ; see 4® n. — O'nna Instead of recognizing two 

beats in o’ftnS, some think that a word has fallen out, and obtain the 
3 beats by inserting nnison from v.® (Rost OLZ. 1904, 392 f.), or v'nVa 
(e.g. Ro.) cp. 29^ 38^. here and v.® renders D’nnn ktj/jup ' in a 
halter.' — v.® is the correct punctuation ; some edd. i.e. pf. 
not ptcp. Niph. — 5. Nini] ^ adds ' his mother.’ — n^m:] Niph. of 
to wait. As an equivalent to ®i's diruxTraL was removed far off has 
been suggested (e.g. Ro.), but the word only occurs in Mic. 4^ and is open 
to doubt. The other Vrs. imply connecting with nVn he sick, 

'A irpdbdjj ' was wounded ' S •fia-divTjiTey ^ * became sick,' (cp. 34s Is. 
1711 Niph. ptcp.) B infiimata est; ^ poa ‘was cut off' perh.= 
Ps. 109®®. Sm. suggests a connexion with the Syr. *awhel^' to 
be enfeebled ' ; Co. had become foolish ' cp. Num. 12^1, Is. ; 

Kr. — nnx] 1. nnN, as in 17’ n. — 7. rnuD!?N ynn] moVx usually means 

widow, so B didicit viduas facere; but in Is. 13®® palaces (read, however, 
n'nuonK), so ^ here, changing jn'i to yxi Hiph. of ‘ hurt,' * destroyed ' ; 
but, except in Ps. 74®, ttie Hiph, of yyi always takes a person as object. 

K. ivifiero r<jJ dpdffSL aitrov i.e. from * to pasture,' and 'a in the 
sense of Aram. ' strength ' ; so 3 L 5 . The most plausible con- 
jecture is that of Hitz. Co. etc. t' 31 ' 1 - Others suggest for 

the vb. pp’i Kr., growled ' Jer. 51®® Ro. — nnnn What 

can the suff. refer to ? Ro. He. plausibly nnnn Dm^i. Vrs. follow 

See 12^® n . — 8. v!?j; un'i] * were gathered,' as though i:n’i 

could mean ‘ set (themselves) against him ' ; but it must have an obj., 
and the parallelism suggests a word like oniyi, e.g. snares (v.®), 

for the impossible nunoc. — nno] The accents join the advb. with o'u, 
but the context requires it to go with snares, dSc iK KVK\ 6 d€v . — 
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9. i:id] to suit Akk. Ugaru should be pronounced nJ'D. Hebr. d some- 

tiines=Akk. e.g. \\yv2=Sargdnu. 

The Vrs. recognize both “ijid3 and Q'nna ; CK® /c. ^devro aMv ip Kr)fM<} k. 
{^veyKOLv avTbv-^2 yaXedypg. ‘ in a halter and a cage ’ ^ p^^lp3 

' in a collar [collarium'} in chains ' cp. Talm. a collar/ TF in caveam 

in catenis ; but 5 ' in a cage ’ om. o'nnn. — ?nN5:i] ^Xdep 3 L, om. — 

ninv 33 ^nN;i;] A gloss. Baer, Ginsburg point nhyp here and in 33 
the pi. of ^yp I C. ii’=‘ a hill fastness/ ‘stronghold/ from nis, cp. 
juiD Pr. 6^® from pn, Barth Nominalb. § 162 c. Other edns. point hnxp, 
Kbn. ii. 141 ; but in Ez. the form is htso 12^® 17 when snare is meant ; 
pronounce therefore nnp, and so read in v.®. — k*? See 14I1 n . — 

10. “0*13] connects with non, ‘ the congregation of Isr. in doing the 

law is like (K'm) a vine ' ; so Ra. explains as iron ji&'S ; but there is no 
such noun as 0^ cos S.v6os iv p6q. ‘ like a pomegranate flower * 

i.e. ponD, cp. 20®® for 3 confused with 3, and v.^® for t confused with n ; 
this suggested to Calmet (Ges. Thes. 342) the emendation ?|D’13, actually 
found in one Hebr. MS ; hence onpa jsas Toy Kr. Ro. Schm. But 
there is no analogy to the expression in the O.T. — nsJi/i rtna] ®r 6 Kapirbs 
abr^s K. 6 ^Xacrrbs abr^s. — 11 . Read ly ntsD 'n'l, ®r® k. iyivero aiirif} 
pdpdos, om. Ty 3L^ ; k. iyivovro aSr. p. Itrxdos. follow 01 . — 

'MB' *?«] (5 iTrl ipvXifjv, Cp. v.^n. — D'noy p3 ‘?y] 1. 'y '3 as 31 1®- 
D'n3y from n3y ‘ interweave/ in 31®- 1®- 1* confused with nny ‘ clouds ' 
from 3iy. — 12. wnni] Not Hoph., but pass, of l^al ; similarly Qj?; Gen. 
4^®, np; Gen. 18^, js; i K. 2®^, all /a verbs, without Hiph. and 
Hoph. in use ; cp. lo^® n. G— K. § 53 u. ; !I^L. 286. — ^ipnsnn .ria] 
The first word seems to be a miswritten form of nn3 (v.^^), (!K rd iKXcKri 
aitTTjs ; a and 3 were readily confused, e.g. 21® in (!!5‘=a3n ; 36® 
□3a3y, in (!Ic=D33jy ; also i and *i, e.g. the next word ipnann, misread 
npann by (K i^ebiK^Orja-av [-^ i^eSLK'j^Br]] ; cp. 3® n. For the Hithp. in a 
pass, sense see Kbn. iii. § loi. With nna restored, and disregarding 
7", the plur. vb. follows correctly. — ^i£5'3'i] 1. t?a;i pf. with weak waw, 
& i^'qpdvdrj, cp. 21^® 39®. — 13. nnyi] Ptcp. without a subj. ex- 

pressed, as sometimes after mn, e.g. 71® ; perhaps nnyi was regarded in 
the same way as rurr; Dr. § 135(6). (2& has irecp^revKap ain^p=r[^hnv . — 
14. nn3 naoD] ix pd^dov iKXitcrtov atrr^s ^ ‘ from her choice rods ' ; 
but nn3 is wanted for the second half of the line ; so point na©p, and 
ignore accents, making nn3 obj. of n^3x. (5c om. nnss, as in v.i®. 

— n‘?3K] (R Kal KCLri^aysp, objecting to the asyndeton, which, however, is 
idiomatic; see v. 2w. — ^3 .t.t it^i] To be treated as bearing one stress. 

as in 34^®. — t33a'] Inf. constr. ; but 1 . 'b', as in v.^i, 

Co. Toy Kr. ( 5 i points to this reading, though misunderstanding it, <f>v\ij 
els irapa^oki^p = 


g. Further Denunciations, Chs, 20-24. 

The discourses fall into two classes : (a) fresh indictments, 
of Israel and the exiles ch. 20, of Jerusalem ch. 22, -of the nation 
in the past ch. 23 ; ( 5 ) interpretations of current events, 
Nebuchadrezzar's advance against Jerusalem ch. 21, and the 
beginning of the siege ch. 24. There is a momentary glance 
into the ideal future 20^®"^^ ; a poem in frenzied language has 
been introduced into ch. 21, 

Ch. 20. Certain elders of the Jewish community in Babylon 
had come to the prophet seeking a divine oracle ; but instead 
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of giving them the response they wanted, he reads them the 
lesson of Israel's history. If v.32 is to be taken literally, a 
movement was on foot among the exiles to assimilate themselves 
to their heathen surroundings, and some such tendency is quite 
conceivable. But people who were intending to ' become as 
the heathen ' would hardly have resorted to such a person as 
Ezekiel ; so perhaps the ch. is best understood in the same 
way as 14^'^^. Though the prophet is speaking to the exiles, 
his words are aimed at a wider audience ; he has in mind 
Israel as a whole. An old Jewish interpretation of v.^^ has 
lately been revived ; the elders (v.^) wanted to know what the 
prophet would say about a plan for setting up an altar and 
temple to Jahveh in Babylonia. In v.^^ Ez. denounces the 
proposal; his own scheme for the future was very different, 
chs. 40-48 ; Rothstein Comment. 919 ; Menes ZATW. 1932, 
272 f . ; Eissfeldt Einl. 1934, 420. This interpretation, however, 
reads too much into the language of v.®^, while the context, 
yv 29 . 32 b^ seems rather to have in view the state of religion at 
home (SeUin Gesch. u. 27). 

In all essentials the ch. seems to be constructed on a plan : 
Israel m Egypt m the wUdemess in the 

wilderness and in Canaan 23-26 . 3^^ each stage dis- 

obedient, yet spared by Jahveh. Israel in the present is no 
less idolatrous ; and once again is to be led into the 

wilderness, and closely scrutinized vv. 33-39. those 

found faithful will enter a new life in the restored Zion 

W 40 - 44 ^ 

This despairing view of the nation's history has already been 
elaborated in 14^’^^ and ch. 16 ; it will appear again in ch. 23 ; 
it agrees with the verdict of the Dtc. compilers of the historical 
books, e.g. Jud. 2^^'33, 2 K. In thought and language 

the ch. contains much in common with D and H. Its style 
is monotonous, and reflects the gloom of the outlook ; yet the 
very repetitions produce a solemn impression. Some of these, 
however, may be later additions, e.g. the six allusions to the 
sabbath, based upon Ex. 31^3 p f^om H, and vv.2^’39^ which 
stand outside the scheme. It is true that w.^®* 32 suggest 
Palestinian conditions, but not necessarily that they were 
addressed to people in Palestine ; Ez. is speaking immediately 
to the exiles, but including the nation in his survey. As an 
imaginative relief the prophet pictures a second scene in the 
wilderness vv.33-39^ for a moment lifts the veil of the future 
w. 40-44 ; divine purpose for Israel will not be defeated ; 
Jahveh is bound to vindicate His character before the world ! 
Some think that the dispersion and gathering referred to in 
vv 23 . 41 imply that the general exile had already taken place. 
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and therefore that the ch. was written after 586 b.c. ; this, 
however, is by no means clear. 

Ch. 20,1. m the seventh year, in the fifth month, on the tenth of the 
month] i.e. July-August 591 B.c., eleven months after the last 
date mentioned, 8^. — certain of the elders of /sr.] See 14^ n , — 
to enquire of Jahveh] They had some particular question to ask ; 
ct. the elders in 14^. Among the Sephardic Jews w.^-so axe 
read as the prophetic lesson accompanjdng Lev. 19^202’?. — 
3. shall I let myself be enquired of?] v.^^ 36®'^. A similar refusal 
is given in 14®. — 4. Wilt thou judge, judge them ?] The inter- 
rogation has the force of an imperative ; the vb. is repeated out 
of impatience, as in 22^ cp. 23^®. Only in these passages is 
the prophet called upon to judge his countrymen, and each 
time the context explains what is meant — ^to set out the case 
against them. — ^Vv. 5-9. Israel in 'Egypt. Jahveh resolved to 
bring Isr. out of E. w.®- ® ; gave them orders v.’ ; but they 
refused to obey ; He intended to punish them, [but relented] 
v.®^ ; and for His name's sake did bring them out v.®. — ^5. when I 
chose Isr.] God's choice of Israel, only here in Ez., is mentioned 
first in D, Dt. 4^"^ 7"^ lo^® 14^ ; hence Jer. 33^^ and ii. Is., 41®* ® 
etc. See Driver DeuL 100. — I lifted up my hand] The gesture 
enforcing an oath, w.®- 23. 28. 42 ^^7 ^12 3-^22^ 

The first I lifted up my hand is not followed, as ever5Avhere else, 
by a clause giving the substance of the oath ; the second does 
not go naturally with I am Jahveh ; while the third (v.®^-) is 
in its proper place. The three together can hardly be original. 
Hi. Co. omit the two sentences m v.®. Be. one or other ; Kr. 
thinks that v.®®- is a doublet of — the house of Jacob in parallel- 
ism with denotes the whole nation; cp. 3925, Jer. 2^ The 
only other occasions when the name of Jacob is used in Ez. are 
2825 2725 , — I let myself be known to them in the land of Egypt] 
See on v.®, and Ex. 429-31 j ; cp. ch. 35^^ 36^2 3823, Is. 1921. — 
I am Jahveh your God] w.'^- Jud. 6^® E^ : an allusion to the 
revelation at the Bush, Ex. 3® E ' I am the God of thy father.' 
The formula is characteristic of H (21 times), e.g. Lev. 18® etc. 
— 6. to bring them forth from the land of E.] w.®* ; again a 

reminiscence of Ex. 3®®*. The phrase occurs in all the docu- 
ments of the Pentateuch, but especially in D (20 times). — 
which I have spied out for you] A strong anthropomorphism, ct. 
Num. 10®® JE, but supported by Dt. i®®. The Vrs. soften the 
language, ^TOLfxacra ^ ^jjLocra tfcg) ' I have given,' cp. 38^® n. ; 
some scholars would alter the text in favour of the weaker 
word, cp. flowing with milk and honey] v.^®, Jer. ii® 

32^2 ; not again outside the Pent. ; in J and JE eight times, 
in D seven, in H once, Lev. 20^K— the beauty of all lands] Not 
only the religious associations, but the natural charms of their 



country were a source of pride to Jews in the later period, 
cp. Dt. ch, 25®. The expression comes perhaps from 

Jer. 3^^ ; it is used also in Dan. 8® (of Zion) ; cp. 

‘ the pleasant land ' Jer. 3^® 12^®, Zech. 7^^ Ps. io6^^ Enoch 89^® 
' a pleasant and glorious land.' — T. the detestalle things of his 
eyes] to which his eyes turned in worship, w.®* ®® 18®, 
Num. 15®® P. — defile not yourselves with the idols ofE,] w.®* 

237. 30 26^® 3723 ; cp. Lev. 18^^* ®®. For idols see 6^ n,—Z, 
But they shewed rebellion against me] w.^®* 5® n. No act of 

rebellion in Egypt is mentioned in Exodus, unless the people's 
protest against Moses and Aaron can be so regarded. Ex. 5®^ J. 
— would not hearken unto me] Cp. 3’. — the idols of E, they did not 
forsake] Except in Josh. 24^^ E, there is no other allusion to 
Israelite idolatry in Egypt; ch. 23® refers more to politics 
than to religion ; and ^1 three passages have a rhetorical 
character. When Ez. and Jer. (e.g. spoke of Israel's 

disobedience from Egyptian days, they may have been thinking 
of the wilderness period. In Eg5^t itself, the Hebrews, like 
other Semitic immi^ants, no doubt practised the rites which 
were common to their race ; many of these would have seemed 
heathen enough to the prophet. The evidence of archaeology 
suggests that the early Hebrews made use of Eg57ptian objets 
de piete in private life, but there is no proof of any widespread 
apostasy ; at the same time the literary evidence goes to shew 
that Egyptian mythology had an influence upon Israelite (and 
Phoenician) idecLS on such matters as the creation of the world, 
the origin of man etc., and at an earlier period than the corre- 
sponding Babylonian myths (see Yahuda Die Sprache d. Pent, 
in ihren Bez. z. Agyptischen i. 1929 ; Ed. Meyer Gesch. d. Alt.^ ii. 
2, 1931, 176-186 ; also S. A. Cook Rel. ofAnc. Pal. 1930, 90-100). 
Ez.'s language probably gave rise to the later Jewish belief 
{2nd cent. A.D.) that some of the people at any rate abandoned 
their religion : the three days of darkness. Ex. concealed 

from the Eg37ptians the death and burial of wicked Israelites, 
Midr. R. Exod. § 14 ; Moore Judaism ii. 362 f . — and I thought] 
intended, lit. said i.e. in my heart, w.^®- ®^, cp. Ps. 106®® etc. — 
to pour out my fury ... to spend my anger] v.®^ 7®; for the 
first term cp. w.^®- ®®* ®^ 9® 14^® 22®® 30^® 36^®, Jer. 10®®, 
Is. 42®® ; for the second cp. 5^® 6^® 13^® [spend my fury). Here 
we must supply in thought but I did not or but I relented ; there 
is a similar omission in v.^®^ ; only in v.^’ is the fact stated. 
The Gk. translators felt that something was wanting, see v.^^ 
crit. note. — 9. I wrought for my name's sake that it should not 
be profaned in the eyes of the nations] ®® cp. Jahveh's 
Name expresses what He is, or has shewn Himself to be. If 
He did not lead His people out of Egypt, the nations would 
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say that He lacked the power (Num. 14^®, Dt. they would 
not recognize His Godhead, and so His name would be profaned ; 
therefore Jahveh delivered His people. But while the prophet 
looks back upon Israel in the past, he is addressing the Israel 
of his own day ; and the question arises, How is Jahveh to 
vindicate His moral character by punishing rebellion, and at 
the same time preserve His honour in the eyes of the world ? 
The answer which the prophet arrives at is this : the disasters 
which have befallen Israel, and the still greater disasters soon 
to come (if the ch. was written before 586 B.c.), are the punish- 
ment for Israel's rebellion ; Jahveh is bound by His moral 
character to inflict them ; but in the course of time a restoration 
will take place, a striking act of power, which will prove to the 
world that Jahveh is the one holy God, Much the 

same argument is used in Num. which probably owes 

something to the present passage. The idea of Jahveh acting 
for his name*s sake seems to occur first in Jer. 14^* and 
then to have been taken up by Ez. and ii. Is., e.g. Is. 48®* 
etc. To profane the name of Jahveh means to cherish thoughts 
of Him, or attribute deeds to Him, inconsistent with His 
character as holy and unique ; cp. v.®® 362^-22 and 39^* 25 437. 8 j 
similarly in H, Lev. 182^ 1912 20^ 21® 222- 22^ — ihe nations . . . 
in whose presence I let myself he known to them] i.e. to the 
Israelites, v.® ; the Eg3q)tians were looking on while Jahveh 
executed His intention to bring Israel forth out of the land , — 
Vv. 10-14. In the wilderness. Jahveh brought Isr. into the wilder- 
ness v.^® ; gave them His laws w.^^* ^2 ; but they refused to 
obey ; He intended to punish them, [but relented] v.^^b • 
and for His name's sake did bring them into the wilderness v.^^. 
— 10. So I brought them forth out of the land ofE, is almost identical 
with the closing words of v.®, and omitted by (g®. Some would 
strike out one or other of the two sentences (Co. Ro.) ; but the 
redundancy belongs to the style of the ch. (Toy), and the 
omission in may be due to homoioteleuton. — ii. And I 
gave them my statutes and my judgements] See on 5®. The allusion 
is to the giving of the Law at Sinai, — which if a man do, he 
shall live in them] v.21 ; cp. Lev. 18®, Neh. 92®. For the thought 
see i8®* 21 3315^ Rom. 10®, Gal. 3^2, — 12. Moreover, I gave 

them my sabbaths] The sabbath was observed in old Israel both 
for religious purposes axid on humanitarian grounds. Am. 8®, 
Is. 1^2, 2 K. 422, Ex. 20® E°, 3421 J, Dt. 5^^ ; and after the exile, 
for the same reasons. Is. 562 58^2^ Neh. 1312-22^ j^i 9-27 

Ex. 3113-17 During the exile the sabbath acquired a new 
importance as marking the difference between Israelites and 
the surrounding heathen ; it was a sign of dedication to Jahveh's 
service, v.2®, Ex. 31^2 ; hence the reff. in Ez. to profaning my 
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sabbaths 22®* 2® 23^® and sanctifying my sabbaths 44^^, and the 
corresponding keep my sabbaths in H, Lev. 26^, strike a 

new note. But the emphasis on the sabbath in this ch., 
VY i2f. 16. 20f. 24 jg gQ disproportioued as to suggest the handi- 
work of a later scribe, zealous for the Law. Thus the present 
V. is merely a quotation from Ex. 31^3 p fj-om H ; the same 
may be said of v.^®. Whether the phrase profaned my sabbaths 
YY 13 . 16 . 21 . 24 g^iso interpolated is not quite so evident ; 
but in each case the wording of the clause hints at a secondary 
origin. Jahn and Ho. regard all six references to the sabbath 
as additions. The references in 46^* come in one of the 
supplements to the Book. — that they may know that I am Jahveh^ 
One constant purpose can be traced in all God's dealings with 
His people 20. 26) . ^ yuU determine the future in store 

for them (w.®®- ^2. 44j . — Israel shall learn to know Him 
as He is. Again and again Ez. insists upon reading the national 
history in the light of this divine purpose (6^® n.) ; his argument 
prepares the way for the still larger revelation given in Jn. 17®. 
— I am Jahveh who sanctifies them] cp. 37®®. The phrase is 
characteristic of H, Lev. 20® 21®* 22®- ^®* Ex. 31^®. — 

13. Cp, V.®. — in my statutes etc.] vv.^®- and see 5®n. — 
and they profaned my sabbaths exceedingly] The history mentions 
only two instances of sabbath-breaking in the wilderness, 
Ex. J, Num. 15®®®- P. — and I thought] See on v.^. — 14. 
Cp. v.®, — the nations etc.] So v.®® ; cp. v.® n. — V v. 1 5*-22. Israel in 
the wilderness. Jahveh resolved not to bring them into Canaan, 
because of their disobedience ; but He relented, and 

did not entirely destroy them v.^"^ ; their children He charged 
to obey His laws vv.^®* ; but they refused v.®^®* ; He intended 

to punish them v.®^^; but for His name's sake withheld the 
blow V.®®. — not to bring them] This time Jahveh carried out His 
resolve to punish ; He did not allow the older generation to 
enter the Promised Land, Dt. i®® 2^®, Num. 14®®* ®® P, See 
on V.®. — 16. Jahn, followed bjr He. Ezechielst. 22, regards this 
and the next v. as a gloss introduced by because, in the 
annotator's manner. V.^®, it is true, repeats v.^®, but v.^"^ is 
necessary to the argument. — after their idols their heart goeth] 
See ii®^ n. ; their idols w.®^- ®® ; ct. the idols of Egypt 
Israel in Canaan might have deserved this sweeping condemna- 
tion, but not Isr. in the wilderness ; only two outbreaks of 
idolatry during the wanderings are recorded, Ex. 32^“® E, 
Dt. 9^® (the golden calf) and Num. 25^"® JE, Hos. 9^® (at Baal- 
peor) ; Ez. agrees with Hosea's view of the latter event. — 

17. But mine eye spared them] Cp. 5^^ n. Jahveh so far relented 
as to preserve the younger generation. — a full end] See ii^® n , — 

18. And I said unto their sows] See Dt. i®®, Num. 14®^* ®®P. 
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— 19. Cp. V.®. keep my judgements and do them is a Dtc. phrase, 
cp, 18^ n, — ^20. SancUfy my sabbaths'] See on ; for the 
command cp. 44^^ Ex. 20®, Dt. 5^2, Neh. 1322, Jer. 1724. 27 _ 
that they may know] See on v.^2^ — ^21, The children, however, 
were no more obedient than their fathers ; see on vv.®* 

— 22. But I drew back my hand] outstretched to smite ; cp. 
for the figmre Lam. 2®, Ps. 74^^. om. the clause ; the 

corresponding w.®* begin with and I wrought. — ^Vv* 23-26. In 
the ^^demess and in Canaan. Jahveh resolved to punish 
them by dispersion [when they settled in Canaan] v.23, because 
of their disobedience v.24, and even forced them to incur His 
punishment vv.2s* 26^ — 23. But I lifted up my hand] The threat of 
exile from the land of Canaan is said to have been made to the 
people in the wilderness ; the prophet, however, is writing from 
the point of view of Dt. 42"^ 28^4 jer. 9^®, Lev. 26^® i.e. before 
or during the exile ; for his language, disperse , . . scatter, 
cp. 12^® 22^® 36^2 also 29^^ 3022* 26 (of the Eg5;ptians) ; 
add 6® Probably Ps. io 62 ®- 2? is based upon the present 

verse, — ^24. Cp. — ^25. Therefore also I gave them statutes 

which were not good, and judgements in which they could not live] 
A curious piece of casuistry, only intelligible on the writer's 
assumptions. In His anger God reversed the normal purpose 
of His laws 21a) ^ ^y^^th the object of leading to defilement 

and terror ; He ordered the sacrifice of first-bom children v.2®. 
This caused the people to revolt against a God who could make 
such a demand, and so they incurred His punishment. A 
similar line of reasoning is met with in 14®, Is. 6^® : God could 
use the words of His prophets to make the people fatally blind. 
St. Paul argues that Law itself came in Iva TrkGovdarrj to 
TrapaWaj/xa Rom. 52®. ® distorts the text, ' They made them 
decrees which were not right, and laws by which ye cannot 
be established.' — 26. And I defiled them through their gifts] 
W.31. 39 . jn j) p Qf offerings made to Jahveh, Dt. 
(sing.). Ex. 28®®, Lev. 23®®, Num. 18®®. As the people had 
made themselves unclean by idolatry w.^- .^®* 2®* 21^ so Jahveh 
made them unclean by these horrible sacrifices ; cp. Lev. 2623* 24^ 
Ps. i 827 caused to pass over \by fire v.®^] all 
that first openeth the womb] See Ex. 13^2 j 2228 [29] 
note on ch. 162®. Among the Israelites child-sacrifice had long 
been abandoned in normal times ; it is expressly forbidden in 
Dt. 18^®, Lev. i 82 i ; and an animal substitute was allowed 
Ex. 34^® J; hence it is remarkable that Ez. inteipreted the 
law Ex. 13^2 2228 [ 29 ] iQ require the sacrifice of children, and 
that he understood it to have been ordered by Jahveh. The 
phrase all that first openeth the womb is found in the early docu- 
ments Ex. 13^2. 16 2419^ and in P, Ex. 13®, Num. 3^2 gie jgis^ — 



that I might horrify them'\ Cp. 4^^ n. — in order that they may 
know . . . Jahveh] As here expressed, the phrase (v.^^ n,) does 
not occur elsewhere in the Book ; probably it is a late insertion, 
and is om. by — Only a man of rare spiritual intensity could 
have written these two verses, as Kittel points out, Gesch. d, 
Volkes Isr, iii. 1927, 169. The old popular idea that Jahveh 
brought about evil as well as good (see 14® n,) was founded 
on a belief in His all-mightiness ; but Ez. carried this further. 
To him God was all in all. Let the world go to ruin, let the 
nation, the individual, perish, so that God remain and His 
honour be exalted 1 Such heights of religious passion lie 
beyond the reach of the average man, only the heroes of religion 
attain to them ; and EzeTdel belonged to the heroic type. 
There is no sufficient reason to deny him the authorship of 
the most striking feature of the present discourse ; both thought 
and language are in keeping with the prose passages in other 
parts of the Book. — ^The case is different in vv. 27-29. Holscher 
may be right in regarding these as an addition. The subject 
is the worship at the high places, which comes rather late in 
the catalogue of offences. The settlement in Canaan has been 
alluded to already in v.^^ j y28 takes us back to the early days 
of the entrance into the land. Two or three expressions are 
without parallel in Ez., blasphemed me v.^’, the provocation of 
their offering v.^®, poured out their libations v.^® ; the incongruous 
play on the word bdmd v.^® is not in Ez.'s manner ; but most of 
all Therefore speak unto the house of I. v.^^ clashes with Therefore 
say unto the house of I, in v.®®, which ought to follow v.^®. The 
phraseology of these w. agrees with P rather than with Ez. — 
Therefore speak unto] The only parallel is Therefore speak with 
them in 14^ ; usually the formula runs as in v.®®. — again in this 
respect your fathers have blasphemed me] The verb (cp. 2 K. 19®== 
Is. 37®) is not used by Ez. — in committing transgression] See 
14^^ w. — 28. And I brought them in to give it to them] 
Cp. v.^ 47^^. The phrase is found in P, Ex. 6®, Num. 14®®. — 
every high hill etc.] See 6^® n, — and there they gave the provoca- 
tion of their offering, and there they set their soothing odours] 
(S om. the provocation . . . they set ; some later annotator prob. 
expanded this by and there they set their soothing odours (sing. 
<g). The plur. does not occur elsewhere; for the sing. cp. 
v,^^ and 6^® n. \^^e the victim or the wood of the sacrifice 
might be set on the altar (e.g. Gen. 22®, i K. 18^®), the word is 
not appropriate to odours. Ez. uses provoke in 16^®, but 
not provocation ; their offering, Hebr. korbdn, is a common word 
in P, but not used in Ezek. (? text of 40^®). — and there they 
poured out their libations] There is no other reference to this 
practice at the bdmoth, though Jeremiah mentions it in connexion 
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with idolatrous rites, Jer. 7^® 1913 44^’®*, cp. 2 K. 16^^. — 29, 
And I said, What is the b§,m§. whereunto ye are the comers?] 
The question seems to be asked in contempt : were these 
(v.28) fit places for Jahveh’s worship ? At the same time it 
is so worded as to suggest a fanciful etymology of bdmd, ' a 
place to which people come {bd'tm) * ; the explanation is given 
by cL b, imitating the form of similar word-plays, e.g. Gen. 

26^3, Dt. 3^^ Josh. 5®, Jud. 6^^ etc. The real et5mLiology is not 
known, see 6® n. There is no need to treat the verse, or the 
latter half of it, as a gloss ; the whole section w.27-29 seems to 
be an addition, — 30. Therefore say] Here the words come in 
their proper place, ct. v.^’, introducing the divine command 
after the reasons for it have been stated, vv.^"^®. — In the way 
of your fathers do ye pollute yourselves?] An emphatic question 
asked in surprise, not doubt ; equivalent to ' ye have indeed 
polluted yourselves.* Apparently the prophet accuses the 
exiles of idolatry, cp. vv.®^- 39 • thinking chiefly 

of the people stfll at home. — detestable things go a-whoring] 
w.’* ^ md 6® n , — 31. namely, by bringing your gifts, by causing 
your children to pass over by fire] So the sentence may be rendered, 
as explaining the way in which ' ye go a-whoring.* But it is 
most improbable that the exiles, li they are referred to, were 
guilty of child-sacrifice in Babylonia ; the words axe probably 
a gloss, derived from v.2®, on do ye pollute yourselves v.®®. The 
text says by all your idols, the construction as in Num. 52 
9®* 7- 10 . originally perhaps the sentence belonged to the 
end of V.3® ; in that case transl. in respect of all your idols unto 
* this * day (JfH unto to-day), — and shall I be enquired of by you?] 
The question takes the hearers back to v.^, and comes with all 
the more force after the long indictment. — 32. And your 
thought] lit. that which comes up in your spirit, cp. ii® n, : the 
intention to adopt heathen objects of worship. That the exiles 
planned to set up a sanctuary for Jahveh in Babylonia, contrary 
to the Dtc. law (Schmidt Die Grossen Proph,'^ 425), is by no means 
clear ; above p. 21^.— forasmuch as ye are saying] This move- 
ment is described ironically, as though the exiles were intending 
to worship mere lifeless blocks, wood and stone ; for the language 
cp. Dt. 4^® 283®- 64 2916^ 2 K. I9i®=ls. 37"®, Jer. 2^7. Herrmann 
treats w. 33-44 an independent section, added after the fall 

of Jerusalem ; but v.32 seems to be connected with what has 
gone before, and with the enquiry of the elders v.^. The 
prophet gives them a striking answer : Jahveh will demonstrate 
His sovereignty, and lead the would-be idolaters into the desert, 
and judge them there vv.3®-39 _33. jahveh intends to act as 
King, with a strong hand and outstretched arm, v. 34^ a Dtc. expres- 
sion, Dt. 434 5I6 719 1^2 268, Ps. 13613 cp. I K. 8 ^^, Jer. 21® ; 
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the earliest form perhaps is the outstretched hand of Is. 9 and 
10. — with fury poured out'] See on v.®. — I will he king over you] 
Occasionally elsewhere of Jahveh as reigning over Israel, 
I S. Mic. 4 ^ cp. Is. 2423, over the heathen Ps. 47^ ; only 

here in a threatening sense. — 34. I will bring you forth from 
the peoples . . .] The promise so often charged with hope and 
encouragement, e.g. v.^^ n., is repeated for a different 

purpose. — 35. And I will bring you into the wilderness of the 
peoples] Not for deliverance, but for judgement. A second 
desert-scene contrast to the first (vv.^®"^®) ; a 

fresh encounter between Jahveh and His people ; this time 
with anger on the one side and gi^t on the other 1 The idea 
of leading Israel again into the wilderness may be taken from 
Hos. 2^®* ; there, however, Jahveh's purpose is to renew the 

appeal of His love, here to vindicate His outraged holiness. 
Jer. 3i2f* has been quoted as another parallel ; but * the wilder- 
ness ' may be a figure for the exile — ^the interpretation is 
disputed. The wilderness of the peoples sounds ominously 
vague : the desert between Babylonia and Palestine. — and I 
will hold judgement with you there] v.®®, see 17^® n. ; face to face, 
see Gen. 32®^ Ex. 33^^, Dt. 5^ 34^®, Jud. 6^^ : on each occasion, 
of a personal contact between God and man in circum- 
stances of peculiar awe. — 36. the wilderness of the land of Egypt] 
The desert beyond the E. frontier of Egypt. Various names 
are given to the desert of the wanderings, Shur Ex. 15^2 E, 
Sin Ex. 16^ P, Sinai Ex. 19^*- P, PaxHn Num. 10^2 Sin 

Num. 20^ P, but never the one here. Accordingly turn 

an unusual expression into a conventional one, with an addition, 

' in the desert, when I brought you forth out of the land of Egypt,* 
a correction too obvious to be right. — 37. I will cause you to 
pass imder the staff] The figure is that of a shepherd collecting 
his sheep to count them and sort them out ; cp. Jer. 33^®, 
Lev. 27 ®2 . — and I will bring you into the bond of the covenant] 
Such apparently is the meaning of M I but the word for bond 
does not occur again, and the covenant is out of place in this 
connexion. iW*s reading can hardly be trusted ; has 
simply by number, cp. Is. 402® etc. ; ^ the chastisement of the c., 
so Co., omitting the covenant as a miswritten form of the word 
which foUows in v.®®. — 38. Logically the gathering should 
come first. The rebels and transgressors (cp. 2®w.), collected 
out of the land of exile, will be separated as by a refining process, 
and not allowed to share in the future restoration. For Jahveh*s 
purging judgement cp. Is. 12®, Mai. 32^*. Elsewhere the land of 
their sojournings means the land of Canaan, and is found only 
in P, Gen. 17® 28^ 36^ 37^, Ex. 6^. — 39. Adonai Jahveh] From 
this point to 3022 ^ renders, sporadically, Kvpio^ Kvpios ; see 
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the note on 2^. — go, serve each his idols'] The imperatives are to 
be understood ironically, cp. i K. 22^®, Am. 4^ Nah. 3^®. The 
idolaters may go where they please ; only the faithful will 

remain. — and afterwards, if ye do not obey me !] A strong 

threat ; the blank is left to be filled by the imagination. For 
the idiom cp. Gen. 30^7 50^^, Ex. 32^^. — my holy name ye shall 
no more profane] See on v.^ ; first in Am. 2’^. In the later 
Pss. and Chron. Jahveh's holy name is honoured by worship, 
e.g. Ps. 105® 106^’ I45^^ I C. 16^®* 29^®. — iy your gifts and your 
idols] See 23^^- 3 ®. — ^Vv. 40-44. The scene in the wilderness 
changes to a scene in the land of Israel, when idolatry has been 
rooted out, and true worship made possible : a message of hope 
is attached to a threat of judgement ; in 1722-24 this 

has been done by a later hand, perhaps here also. Or Ez. 
himself may have wished to counterbalance what he had pre- 
viously written. — in my holy mountain] Only here in Ez. ; the 
phrase occurs in the Pss., e.g. 2® 3^ 15^ etc. and Is. 11^=65^^ 
557 55U Ob. 1®, Zeph. 3^. It is explained by the addition 

of the mountain-height of Isr., see 17^® n,, perhaps a gloss (Ho.). 
— the entire house of J.] See on — in the lani] (gg) om., 
and many modems. It is true that Ez, insists upon the close 
connexion between the land and the worship of Jahveh, e.g. 
3726f. . i^^t the word comes in awkwardly, as if it were an 
Ster-thought ; the place of future worship has been indicated 
clearly enough already. — there will I accept them] i.e. when 
they worship, v.^ 43^^ ; cp. 2 S. 24^2, Hos. 8^®, Jer, 14^2^ And 
Jahveh will not merely accept, but ask for, seek, the offerings 
of His people : a remarkable expression, cp. Dt. 23^2. The 
only other prophet who uses the word in a similar way declares 
that Jahveh asks for moral service, not material gifts, Mic. 6®. 
Ezekiel, however, lays the stress upon worship ; he was the 
last person to ignore the moral claim, but he took it for granted 
that faithful worship would be the natural expression of a 
faithful life. The prophets were often led to denounce the 
outward rites of religion in the interests of morality ; but the 
fuU life of religion will offer sacrifice as well as practise righteous- 
ness, and admit no rivalry of obligation between the two. — 
your contributions and your best gifts] Two technical terms. 
The contribution or obligation, Hebr. i^rumd, was something 
lifted off a larger whole and dedicated to religious purposes, 
such as land for the temple 45^* 48® "2®, or dues for the priests 

44®®, or material for the puWic sacrifices 45^®* 1®. See Driver 
Deut, 142. The other term is more difficult : ' the re'shith of 
your gifts.' In Hebr. re'shUh lit. beginning, chief has a general 
sense, and may refer either to time or to quality, the first or 
the best Thus it is used of the first-ivpt or ^rs^-gathered produce 
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of the soil Dt. 18^ 262- or the first portion to be taken from 
the mass e.g. the sacrificial cake of dough or coarse meal 
Num. 15201. p. Yet in each case the lest would be an equally 
good rendering, and certainly the right one in 44®® ' the best 
of all early fruits,' ' the best of your dough,' 48^^ ‘ the best of 
the land'; similarly in the ancient law Ex. 342®J=23^®E. 
But here it would not be correct to tr. the best of your gifts, 
because the whole, and not a part, was given ; the meaning 
must be your best gifts, cp. Dt. 12^^ ' the choice of your votive 
offerings ' i.e. * your choicest votive offerings.' See the thorough 
investigation of Eissfeldt, ErstUnge u. Zehnten 1917, esp. 16-22. 
The word for gifts, mass^'oth, is used only here of offerings made 
to Jahveh ; in 2 C. 24®- ^ it is the name of a sacred tax. In 
what way contributions differed from gifts is not known ; Eissfeldt 
suggests that the former may have been binding, the latter 
voluntary. — as (or consisting of) all your holy things'] i.e. holy 
gifts of aU kinds ; for the term cp. 36®®, i K. 15^® ; in H Lev. 21^2 
22^®- ; in P Ex. 28^®, Lev. 5^®, Num. — 41. In a soothing 
odour I will accept you] Most naturally, the smoke of sacrifice, in 
a literal sense, continuing the mention of offerings, v.**® ; see 6^® 
n., Eph. 52. The words might be tr. . 4 s a sweet savour RV. ; but 
the figurative sense is less probable (Dav.). — when I bring you 
forth] See v.®^ n , — and I will shew rny self holy among you in the 
presence of the nations] By this act of power Jahveh will prove Him- 
self to be the one holy God ; the restoration of Israel is to have 
an effect upon the heathen, shew myself holy is characteristic of 
Ez., 28®2- 26 2623 3816- 23 3 g 27 . cp. in H Lev. 22®^ in P Lev. 10®, 
Num. 20^®, and Is. 5^®. — 42. when I bring you in] Cp. v.^® 
n, — lifted up my hand] v.® n, — ^43. And ye shall remember 
there] See 6® 16®® w. The restoration will impress not only the 
heathen (v.^^), but Israel itself ; it will awaken penitence 
(vi.^®), and a fuller belief in Jahveh's nature (v.-*^). ^ Thus in 
spite of disloyalty in the past, and disloyal tendencies in the 
present, Jahveh's purpose will triumph. — your ways and your 
doings] v^^ ; 14^^ n. — and ye shall feel a loathing against your- 
selves] See 6® n. — 44. when I deal with you] act, in a friendly 
sense ; see 17^"^ n. — for my name* s sake] See v.® n, and 36®®. — 
^ ends the chapter here, so ; but continue 

it down to 21®. 

Ch. 20, 1. . . . 'H’l] See n. — na^Dnn] US: rij irepreKaideKdry 

ToO firjvds, misunderstanding. — nit Cjr iweptarnicrcLL r. 

K-dpiov, V.®, cp. I Pet. 3-^ iirepdrTi/JLa cts OeSv, and Gore Holy Spirit 126 n, — 
3. nx nm] 1. ‘jx 'i, -with 32 MSS (IScKB , — (!K-^+n’3 — 

Dx . . . For the rhetorical form cp. Jer. 45®, Is. The 

Niph. tolerativum as in v.® ynw, see 14® n. S in each case ‘ I will 
not give you a word * ; Co. 155. — 4. 'x csB'nn] et iKdiK'^o’d) cl^toH/s 

iKdiK'^jacL, In chs. 7-23 iKdLKtiv always =ttstp (six times) ; only three times 
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elsewhere in ffi. — C3;;'nin] 5ia/4dprupat airoi 5 ?=DT'yn. — 5. . . . ’“inn Di'3] 

The constm. as in 47®, Driver § i 2 yp . — ^ t6p oXkov ’T., shewing 
that 'a might be taken as an abbreviation of n'a ; see 12 w.-— n’ nb'ki] 
The first time renders k, iyvupla-BTjv, the second and third times 
&pT€\a^ 6 iJ. 7 }v ry w.^®* correctly [f^]^pa t^p 

juLov. The variations point to some obscurity in the text of v.®. The 
second n’ certainly interrupts the sentence, and may be an accidental 
repetition. — 6. 'jrin] Following KB, Co. Toy Ro. He. read 'nm. — nai] (!Er+ 
px, so in v.i®. — 'as] Cp. 25® (of Moab), Is. 13^® (of Babylon), 23* (of 
T3n:e). <!& renders /cTjplop^fj^ii, confusing a with fl, cp. 34^1 D'mp2i= 

iirtffK^xpopLai aird (n'mp£3i). In Dan. 8® renders 'as j8oppai' = pss ; cp. 19^® w. 

— ^a^] ^ of relation or sphere; Kon. iii. § 330 r. — 8. om. ; the 

word may have crept in from v.’. — 9. 2'yK'i] Shere and in w.i^* 

‘ I pitied '=DinNj. A late corrector of would read Kal o^k iTrol 7 )cra , — 
‘?nn] w.i*- Niph. inf. constr., with to compensate for omission of 
d.f. (agn), cp. ’i‘?nn Lev. 21*. In aU these places Toy Ro. point ‘?ni;T Hiph. 
inf. constr, ; the inf. after 'n‘?a‘? is indeed often act., e.g. 13®® 22®® 29^® 
46®® ; but sometimes reflex. — ^pass., e.g. 17^^ 24®. — oaina non im] B om. — 

ll. 'm . . n»j;' niPN] w.^®- ®i. Dr. 131. — 12. mi] suggests the beginning of a 
gloss : cp. q: in Hos. 5® 6^^. (& does not recognize dj here and in v.^®. — 

13. 'a iTD'i] (IRB seems to have read this as iQ«i, and to have adapted 
the sentence accordingly as far as la*?.!. carries the adaptation down 
to oni 'm, and continues with a doublet reproducing But the text 
of is to be preferred ; it agrees with vv.®‘ ®^. — axD] S om. ; Co. 150. — 

14. ntj'yKi] ( 5 -^ ’A /cal ou/c iroL-rjaa cp. v.®® and the late correction of 

(S® v.® ; an attempt to supply the missing statement * but He relented,* 
* He did not carry out His resolve.* — 15. d:i] but, adversative, 16®®, 
Neh. 5® ; so m v.®®. — 'mu] on^ has fallen out ; it is supplied by 4 Hebr. 
MSS ®r as in v.* adds pK, unnecessarily. — 16. idnd 'ust^Da |j;'] 

As a rule the vb. follows jy' immediately, but Ez. sometimes puts 
the obj. first for emphasis, v.®* 5“ 34®^ 36® ; only again Lev. 26*®. — 
onn iD!?n 'mpn nxi] Here apparently nx stands with the nom. ; see 
17®^ w. But the reading is uncertain: ®rlLH=='nipna, B om. the clause, 
K alone represents nx. For ona . . . 'mpn see 5® n. — ^i‘?‘?n] 15 Hebr. MSS 
5 add iND v.^®. — aa^ nnx] ®r=ia^n na^ ’^ib 'nnxi ; no improve- 

ment. — 17. Dnn»D] |D with inf. constr. to express a negative consequence, 
cp. Is. 8^1 21®, Jer. 13 1^. — 18. 'imnfl For short u written with shurek 
cp. rniaa 23*^, G— K. § 9 0 . — ixcon Sx] ^Ir p.i] a-vpapapLlo’yeade kuI p.T] pualpea-de, 
a doublet, cp. notes on v.i® 17®® ®r.~2i. o'Jan 'a no'i] dS: k. 
irapcTLKpapdp fie Kal rd riKPa atrCjp, inserting d:, an improvement, and 
reading Dn'ia . — 'itf nx] nxi cod. Peiiop. KIL (cod. Weing.) .SF. B om. 
0.1'*?^. — 22. 'narm] Pf. with weak waw, as the following iyyNi shews. — 
E'yxi] ^=:Dinxi. Kal obK iTTolTjcra as in v.^^. — 23. 'jx dj] but, cp. 

Ps. 129® and oai v.^®, which is read here by some MSS and edd. (& Kal 
i^Tjpa ?='j 'JX1. — 24. 1DXD 'mpm] In spite of v.^®, 'mpnai would be more 
usual, v.^® 5®, Lev. 26^®* ^® etc. — ^For on . . . jy' because . . . therefore 
also (v.®®) cp. 5^^ 16^® 23®®. — 25. 'Jx DJi] (l 5 S='Jni, as in w.i®* ®®. — 
maitt K*? D'pn] For the neg. adj. cp. Is. 65®, Ps. 36®, Pr. 16®®. — vn' x^] Dr. 
§ 37i®* — n'ayna] scil. sJ'xa v.®i. ip rtp dia-tropeiLfecrdal jie, a mistaken 
interpretation ; ct. (& v.®i. — QDtyx jyo*?] The Hiph. of ddb^ followed by 

acc. of person =* strike with terror * cp. 32 1®, Jer. 49®° 50^® ; with acc. 
of place =' devastate * cp. 30^®- 1^, Lev. 26®^* ®® etc. & 6Vws d 4 >apl<ru} airoijs, 
but 0 ip€K€P ir\ 7 )pLjii€\€ia$ aCrrwp connecting with so F propter delicta 
sua, S ipa irXTjp.jj.eX'fifftaiTLP , B ' and I will destroy them.’ — ^lya' na'X jyo^] 
Not so again in Ez. supplies the omission in (K®. B * and they 
shall know,* similarly 'x jya*? in 36®® B. — 27. nxi ^1y] Again 36®’ cp. 
Job 33 1® ; nx) is an adverbial accus, The whole clause anticipates 
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D'?i;D3, cp. Ex. 9^®, Josh. 4®; toutov^'i 5=n«'3 nij;. — 

'nx isnj] The noun from this stem in 5I®. =' 3 S*? isnj, and Z ' have moved 

me to anger ' '0“«P ; cp. 131® w. — Inf. constr. ‘? 5 ;p Num. 5* ; 

cp. t3in^ ch. 40®® and 23®®. — 28. 't hk] rijp X€tp«^ a 

dittograph, corrected in codd.-®-^. — See 6 ^® 19^^ ® /cardtr^tov 

’A 5 a<nJ 0 dX<ru; 5 ey. — D.TnnT riN] (fK- rois deots aintav, perh. a corruption 
of rdy Pi;(riay a^rwy. H (cod. Weing.) =( 5 .— un'i] (!& k. ira^av, a free 
rendering, or ?='i 3 iy' (Ro.). ^ ? =m’np'i.-— db^ nasnp oyn] For the subs, 

in const?.* st. instead of an adj. to emphasize a particular attribute cp. 
Is. ji* 37®^*’. & om. Dy3, (& om. the clause, 6 with * ffvfibv 8d>p(i)p airrQp 
Kal idevTo iK€t,. — on’mn’j nn] Cp. Lev. 26®^ ; with suff. only again 
Num. 28® (ref. to Jahveh).— 29. i9«l] Ew. Sm. cp. 13^® w. ; but it is 
better to take the v. as it stands.— nD2 . . . nann] transliterates a^avd, 
’A Tb (5i//wAca S ^afjid & p‘rako:=* an idoTs shrine ’ FT excelsum. The form 
nD3 Akk. bamati presupposes Barth Nominalb. § 3 ^ 5 ?, Syr. 

bobHho. Ro. would read d'k:? dfiij rras, to us a better form perhaps, 
but not necessarily to the Hebr. writer. — D'xan] The art. with ptcp. as 
predicate, cp. i S. 4^®, Is. 66®, Zech. 7® ; an awkward construction, 
used for the sake of assonance with naan. '2^ * whither ye come to 
behave foolishly. —30. laian] For the interrog. expressing an unquestion- 
able certainty cp. i S. 2®’, i K. 22®, Job 20^; G-K. § 150^* Co. om. q, 
on the ground that the sense requires ; but 'D is support^ by the 
textual tradition. — v.®i, cp. D'Nvai, o'xa: (but 13®) B-L. 54I; 
— 31. '0 nKB^ai] The conjunction may be explicative, ‘ that is to say. 
Lex. 252 b ; Kdn. iii. § 360 d. (& Kal ip ra?y dirapxous tQp dofidrup 
i.e. 'D n'tyxnai (v.®®) ; so Co. He. ; but is supported by the pamllel 

T'ayna — s^xa oaua Tayna] ip toTs d<f>opLfffiols ots . . mNsyoa; perhaps 

^’s rendering has been assimilated to that of v.®® (Co.). In v.®® ©renders 
the text correctly. — D’J<DtJ3 onu] The words in v.®® on which the gloss was 
written have been incorporated with the gloss itself ; Rost Miscellen m 
OLZ. 1903, col. 405.— orn ly] 1 . mn Dvn as v.®® ; © ryjs aiipepop 
ijfiipas, so i. The same correction is needed in 2 K. 10® •— 

A question without the interrog. particle, dependent cm the tone ^ ot 
voice; cp. Jud. ii®®, 2 S. Jer. 45®; G-K. § 150 a. ^ and ye wi^ 
to ask of me? ... I wiU not give you a word'; c:p. v.^ W.--32. 
connects the opening words with the end of v.®^, and inserts Kal before 
'ri vn, " I wUl not answer you, nor shall this rise upon your spint. 
And it shall not be — ^the manner in which ye say' etc. (L that which 
mounts in your heart is revealed before me.' Both are free renderings. 

'ifis'ttl The rel. conjunction here has a causal force, * in that, smce ; 

CP. Gen. 31 «, Josh. 4^- a® etc.. Lex. 83 b, © Bp rpbiroP % quemadnmdum ? 

— 33. © adds at the beginning 5t& roDro=p^. — n? dx] Perhaps 
idp wh feU out of ©'s text on account of the foUowing iv x* V?* 

34. Dn^-135] v.« III" w. Rost l.c. regards v.®* as a gloss on v.®®, incor- 

noratinff the phrase . . . I'n on which the gloss was written, in 

Siis case, however, a gloss is not so probable as in w.®®- ®i ; 

may belong to the redundancy of the style.--37- 

similarly € 'the decree of my judgement' : explanatory.— -n'nan ^aa] 

Perhaps niba^nqbKiD from idn ‘ bind,’ with x dropped and the first 

vowel lengthened, Stade Lehrg. § 112 a. G. R. Driver, JTS. xxxvi. 297. 

suggests i?)Dia5i from ao' chastise, so ^ ; but npm would be more coreect, 

so Co. ©'ei' d/)t(9/iv=i£0Da, om. nnan (’A0 r^s dj^diiKTjs) 

like a variant of 'nnai v.®® ; the other Vrs. imply the text of iW, thus S 

' the chastisement of the covenant' FT in vincuhs foed^ ^ into the 

tradition [Aram, masdreth] of the covenant.' — 38. ]^a] © Si 6 rt--' 3 ; for 

the confusion of a with a by © see 7® w.— xia'] an enror for ixu’. 

This is one of the 14 conjectured OTors (j'“i'=i°) m the t^xt eanmcratod 
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by the Mass, on Lev. — ni.i'] KupLo^ kil>plo$, the only place in 

Ez. where gives this rendering of mn' ; K^ptos 6 9e6s ^ fciJptos. — 
39. mn’ 'JIM] ^ Ktjpios Kvptos, see on 2^. — ^!Er i^pare, for which 
Co. suggests nuyn, cp. Zech. 13^ ^^apw=n'3i?tt, being repeated from 
; but iJl. is forcible.-“"inKi] Adv. of time, followed by a vb. 
Though this usage occurs in older writings, it is specially frequent in 
the laws of P, e.g. Lev. 148* 1528^ Num. 528 6®® 19’. k. /^erd raCra. 

om. — d'j;dj7 dsj'x dm] For the suppression of the apod, see G-K. § i $ gdd ; 
for the ptcp. in prot., Dr. § 137. It seems a pity to weaken the language 
by reading D3B'' dm ‘ will ye not obey me ? * Hi. Co. Be. — 40. B^mw] ffi 
iwLaKi^oiiaL S, hence Ro. ipsM ; but the Vrs. may be only paraphrasing. — 
noTin] In'Ez. 21 times, in P 40 times, in H once, in D thrice; (& 
here r. dirapxis i)fiQv, elsewhere Atfxilpefia, d<popi(riJL6s 48®. In connexiou 
with the sacrifices, 'n is the breast or leg which formed the priests* share 
of the peace offering Lev. 71*- 82. 34 . ^he word does not imply any rite 
of elevation (nsiun). — n’trxn] In Akk. rS^tu, pi. is similarly used 

of the choicest offerings made to the gods, ike best oil, dates, produce ; 
Del. Ass. HWB. 606 f. — Sg. Jud. 20*0, constr. 

Gen. 438^, pi. nkpg ib. ; B-L. 614. The word is used in the Phoenician 
tariffs for payments, NSI. Nos. 42, i. 43, i. renders 'd '1 inaccurately 
r., awapxas rwv atpopLdfiQv iijiQp. — DD'jyip "jDn] Prob. 2 essentiae ; G-K. 
§ 119L — 41. mnu nnn] maybe an instance of 2 essentiae, cp. v.*®. Is. 48^®,' 
which, however, would imply an improbable metaphor. (!Sc iv 6(r/j.y 
etiaSlas. — 43. D3’ni9'^y ^3] (Sc iTirriSeiJ^aTa, [om. ^> 3 ), so v.** 212* (;fK)[ 29), 
3681 ; see 6* phil, note. — D 3 UB 3 Dniapji] dS k. /c6^e(rd€ rd Tpinraira (as 
in 6*) *A SvcrapeffTTidifiirecrde S fiiKpoi (pavf}<r€(r$e iv airoU 0 irpoaroxdceire 
KaTivavrt .airCjv. — Dfi'a^j;. 2m'] S om.,. perhaps rightly ; ’A 0 supply. — 
44, 'nwpB] ®r-f oiJrw, explanatory. — |PD^] (>& t6 6vojud jaov 
^€pri\b)$-§, again an explanation. — n's] om. 

Ch. 21. The Sword of Jahveh. — ^Four oracles can be 
distinguished : {a) Judah ^ perish, like a forest burnt up 
by fire, Jahveh's sword will be drawn for its destruction, 
[20^®-2i'^]; ( 5 ) the Song of the Sword, the king of Babylon is 
to execute the divine judgement, w.^3-22 cs-i?] . sword on 

its way, Nebuchadrezzar, arrives at the cross-roads, and the lot 
directs him to Judah, 118-273 . t2ie sword of Ammon, 

w.33-37 c 28 - 32 ]^ (c) the allusion suggests a date m 588 b.c, 

when the king of Babylon set but to punish revolts in T3n:e, 
Anmon and Judah. The situation is much the same as that 
which lies behind ch. 17, but it has become more threatening ; 
the exiles watch ^ anxiously from a 'distance ; in Jerusalem 
people try to discredit the rumour of Nebuchadrezzar’s 
approach ; the prophet,- however, exults in the coining doom, 
which he regards as an act of justice. Section {d) must have 
been added later, since it is ‘.based upon the three preceding 
ones, and mentions the shameful behaviour of Ammon after 
the fall of Jerusalem; cp. 253. In many places the text 

of the chapter is extren^ly uncertain. The Sword-Song (6), in 
particular, has suffered so much at editorial hands as to be 
beyond recovery ; still, the few unaltere<J lines that remain 
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give US some idea of a poem pitched in a key of excitement, 
almost frenzy, without a parallel elsewhere. 

Ch. 21, 2 [20, 46]. Set thy face in the direction of the south} 
i.e. towards Judah, as the context shews. Geographically 
Judah lay due west of Babylon, where the prophet was living, 
but from the point of view of the coming destruction Judah 
lay in the south (cp. 26'^, Jer. ; and it is Nebuchadrezzar's 
line of march that Ez. indicates at Jahveh's bidding. Three 
words for south occur in this v., the iirst two are used especially 
in chs. 40-48, the third, negeh lit. the dry land, means the barren 
region which stretches from the hill-country to the desert at the 
lower end of Palestine. — and drop {thy word)} The utterance of 
a prophet in his ecstasy sounded like water dropping from a 
tilted vessel, hence the verb came to be used of the prophetic 
discourse generally, v.’. Am. 7^®, Mic. 2®- ; Holscher Die 

Profeten 150. — ^At the end of the v. read either the forest of the 
field i.e. of the open country, or the forest of the south as in v.^ ; 
by combining both 0 i requires the questionable transln. in 
the south. The land of Judah was more thickly wooded in 
ancient times than it is now (G. A. Smith Hist. Geogr. 80), but 
it can never have been covered with forest in our sense of the 
word ; the prophet generalizes the aspect of the landscape for 
the purpose of his metaphor. — 3. Behold, I am about to kindle a 
fire, and it shall devour} Jahveh used this instrument to destroy 
his enemies, cp. 30®* 39®, Am. A forest-fire suggests 

the image in Is. 9^’ 10^'^“^®, Jer. 21^^, Zech. Ps. 83^® ; 

the form of expression comes from Am. Jer. 17®^ 21^^ 49®^ 
50®® cp. 43^®, Lam. 4^^. — every moist tree and every dry tree} i.e. 
all trees alike; cp. 17®^ Lk. 23®^. — with unquenchable blaze 
of burning} Two S5monyms are connected together to em- 
phasize the meaning common to both; the alliteration gives 
further point to the phrase, cp. 6^^ n. — and all faces from south 
to north shall be scorched by it} i.e. the faces of those who are 
watching the conflagration ; a similar idea in Is. 66®^. The 
vb. is unusual, but its sense is clear. — 4. And all flesh shall see} 
Cp. w.®* In Jer. and 2 Is. all flesh is to be judged (Jer. 25®^ 
45®, Is. 66^®), or to recognize Jahveh's glory and act of salva- 
tion (Is. 40® 49®® 66®®) ; Ez. introduces all flesh to heighten the 
impressiveness of Israel's disaster. — 5. Ah! Lord Jahveh} See 
4^^ n. — They are saying of me. Is he not speaking in figures 
See 8^® n. The people could hardly fail to understand Ez.'s 
figurative language ; what they refused to beHeve was its 
application to themselves. Their attitude was represented by 
the deluded Hananiah, Jer. 28. — 6. The Enghsh Versions, 
following make ch. 21 begin here. — 7. Set thy face] 

See. V.® n. — ' against its ' sanctuaries] ^ unto sanctuaries. The 
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plur. refers to the temple and its precincts, cp. Jen 51®^, Ps. 73^^ ; 
but the indeterminate plur. in 01 cannot be right ; ivi ra 
ay La avTfDy , — -pfophesy against the country of Isr,'] Cp. v.® 7^ n, 
36®. — 8. Behold, I am against thee] See 5® n. — I will bring 
forth my sword] The prophet varies the figure which he had 
used before, to make his point clearer, in view of what 

the people were saying. For Jahveh’s sword cp. 30^^^* 32^®. 
The use of the figure may have started from the conception of 
Jahveh as a God of war, who fights on behalf of His people, 
Josh. J. The prophets develop the idea in their own 
way : Jahveh's sword defeats the enemies who, at different 
periods, threaten Israel’s existence, Is. 31®, Jer, 50®®, Zeph. 2^^, 
Dt. 32^^^\ In a wider sense it is a sword of judgement on the 
ungodly, Jer. 25®^, Is. 66^®, and thus becomes a feature of 
apocalyptic imagery Is. 34®. Here the application is note- 
worthy. Jahveh’s sword is drawn against Israel, and turns 
out to be the sword of the king of Babylon v.^^, cp. 12^3— 

See further Gressmann Eschatologie 76 ff. — and I will cut off 
from thee righteous and wicked'] Cp. 14^® w. This contradicts 
Ez.’s previous teaching (p. 195) ; but he is not now working out 
a theory, as in ch. 18, or gazing on the symbolic actors in a 
vision, as in 9^“® ; he is in a passionate mood ; he can think 
of one thing only — ^the sword and its victims. (S here and in 
V.® reads aSiKov xat aro/xov, an interesting attempt to get over 
the contradiction ; see the notes on 4® 7^"^ for other modifica- 
tions of the text made by (S on theoretical grounds. — 9. Because 
I will cut off] Hebr. I have cut off, the perf. tense denoting a 
filled resolve. — all flesh from south to north] This shews what is 
meant by cutting off righteous and wicked : wholesale destruction. 
The moral problem does not present itself. But in v.® all 
flesh is looking on at the fire, and in v.^® is to recognize an 
act of God ; here it is put to the sword ; and since most of this 
v. repeats v.®, the whole of it may be a gloss or doublet, possibly 
based on a misunderstanding of scorched v.® as burnt up ; so 
Jahn, ’Hjdxwi, EzechielsL 22, Ho. — 10. Herrm. l.c. regards cl. b 
as part of the gloss, but perhaps without sufficient reason. See 
v^n, — II. A prophecy in act. Jerusalem’s fate is so certain 
that the prophet expresses the emotion with which the news will 
be received. For the symboKsm cp. 12^7-20^ — (^oan, with 
breaking of loins] To signify emotional distress ; cp. Lam. 
j 4 . 8 11. 2if.^ Qjid for the metaphor 23®® (corr.), Ps. 22^® 
6 g 24 [ 233 ^ jg^ 28^®, Nah. Dan. 5®. — with bitterness . . . before 
their eyes] Cp. 27®®, Is. 33’, Zeph. and ch, 4^® n, — 13. It is 
for the tidings, because it cometh] Cp. 7®® 16®® 24^^* ; and see 

33211. fQ]- behaviour when the news did come. — every heart 
shall melt] Cp. Is. 13'^. — hands shall drop , , , knees shall flow 
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down] See 7^’ n. — every spirit shall grow faint] usually dim, of the 
eyes, Gfen. 27^. — it is coming and it will be brought about] An 
emphatic statement^ again in 39®. No subject is named, but 
the context shews that the fate of Jerusalem rises before the 
prophet’s mind* Cp. 7® n, 

Vv. 13--22, The Song of the Sword was attached to 
probably on account of v.®, where Jahveh’s sword is mentioned. 
Only traces of the original poem can be discovered behind the 
notes and alterations which have been intruded into the text. 
Such lines as appear to be intact are written in the 3 : 2 measure ; 
the six translated below fall into tolerable couplets ; but it is 
hardly possible to detect any arrangement of the couplets in 
strophes, though there seems to be a break between and 
And who is the speaker ? If the poem could be restored to its 
original form, we should most likely find that it is the prophet, 
not Jahveh, who utters this language of wild exultation. Later 
scribes, however, did not hesitate to alter the poem in such a 
way as to make Jahveh the Speaker, and thereby to give an 
impression which the poet never intended. These scribal 
annotations must have been introduced before the Versions 
were made, for the latter presuppose the existing text of JfBl, 
though they afford little help towards correcting it. Equally 
disappointing in this case is the method of emendation by 
conjecture ; only a few of the experiments wUl be mentioned 
below : the text, in fact, is beyond hope of recov^. 

An ancient parallel to the poem may be read in the Song of 
Lamech, Gen, 4^®^* ; for a modem one we may recall Siegfried’s 
Song at the forging of his sword in Wagner’s opera {Siegfried 
Act i.. Scene 3). 

1 3-1 4a. E^torial introduction. — 14b. 

Sword, sword! sharpened and burnished too! 

The repetition strikes a note of emphasis and impatience, 
cp. 20^ 22^ 33^^ ; burnished w.^®* lit. made smooth, bare, e.g. 
29^®, Is. 50®, of bronze i K. 7^®, of the Ethiopians’ polished 
skin Is. 18^. — 15. A prose expansion of the previous line : 
in order to commit slaughter it is sharpened, in order * to flash * 
lightning it is burnished ; jiH in order that lightning may belong to it, 
which needs the correction suggested by Ps. 144®. The rest of 
the V. yields no sense : lit. or we will rejoice, the sceptre of my 
son despising every tree, cp. v.^®. The Vrs. imply the text of fH. 
— 16. 


And it has been given to the ' slayer ’ 


to wield with 
{his) hand. 
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JJl And. he (or one) gave it to burnish ; but the sword is already 
burnished, ; some word like slayer is wanted. The rest of 
the V. consists of marginal notes : that is, sharpened is the sword, 
and it is burnished to be put into the hand of the killer, — 17. Cry 
and howl, son of man'\ Jahveh bids the prophet utter exclama- 
tions of griet cp. 9®, Is. 152-5 16?, Mic. i®, Jer. 482®* ^'^,—For 
it is come against mypeopW] With the language cp. 2 K. 242®. — it 
is against cdl the princes of Israel] An expansion of the foregoing 
sentence ; possibly it may here^id est, as in v.^®. — Victims of the 
sword are they, together with my people] lit. thrown down unto the 
sword, the vb. only again Ps. 89^® ; together with etc. repeats 

what has just been said. — Therefore clap on the thigh] In sign of 
morning, cp. Jer. 31^®. Some of these phrases have both vigour 
and rhythm ; but it is not likely that any part of the v. belonged 
to the original poem, for two reasons : Jahveh is the Speaker ; 
the call to shew grief and mourning does not agree with the 
fierce satisfaction which the poem itself expresses. — 18. The 
text gives no intelligible sense : for the trial has been made, and 
what if even the despising sceptre shall he no more ? implies 

itt. — 19-21. 

^ And let the sword be doubled, yea * trebled* and ' com- 
pass * them round, 

20 In order that many may stumble at every ^ gate * ; 

Sword ! turned into lightning, grasped for the slaughter ! 

21 Cut sharply to right ‘ and ' to left, wheresoever 

' ordained ' ! 

19. The V. begins And thou, son of man, prophesy, and smite 
palm on palm. How much of this belonged to the poem it is 
difficult to say ; the gesture of exultation (see 6^^ n ) seems 
inconsistent with the action which follows. — Let the sword be 
doubled, yea * trebled '] i.e. Smite with repeated strokes ; a 
third time (?) ,* but a passive vb. is wanted, ^ ac triplicetur. 
Then M continues with an explanation which separates the two 
halves of the line : it is a sword of the slain, sword of the great one 
slain. Some think that the great one slain means king Zedekiah, 
cp. v.®®; but the Hebr, is ungrammatical and corrupt. — and 
‘ compass * them round] jfH which compasses them round ; the 
sense is improved by a slight alteration based upon <S /cat 
€K(rTT](T€Ls avTovs, Thc vcrb occurs only here, but its meaning 
is clear from Ar. and Aram., go round, encompass, — 20, The 
franslation above is based upon such parts of the v. as fall into 
intelligible lines. In order that heart may melt, and many be 
the stumblings at all their gates. The first clause cannot be 
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right ; stumblings might be altered to stumUerSy implied by 
(6^ ; at the end <6’s ctti iradav ttvXtju seems preferable to JH. 
The words that follow are meaningless : I have given ? sword ? — 
Sword ! turned into lightning^ lit. made intOy cp. v.^®. Ro. and Ho. 
agree in finding a 3 ; 2 line here. The word rendered grasped 
occurs again in Is. 22^"^ ; its meaning is obtained from the 
Arabic : unsheathed would be possible, from a different Arabic 
root. — 21. Cut sharply to right ‘ and ' to left] lit. sharpen thyself 
probably to be connected with sharpened in w.^^- After 
to right 0 , has a word which is not recognized by <S(t!C)'S ; it 
is merely a miswritten repetition of to left, — wheresoever ‘ or- 
dained '] lit. whither thou art appointed ; cp. Jer. 24^. 0 

whither thy face (mas.) is appointed (fern.). — 22, And I too will 
smite my palm on my palmy and will wreak my fury ; I Jahveh have 
spoken (z^)] For wreak lit. cause to rest see 5^® n. The meaning 
intended is that Jahveh will do what His prophet has done, 
and exult over the coming vengeance (v.^®), and carry out the 
threats which have been uttered. Ez. himself perhaps would 
not have shrunk from ascribing such language to Jahveh, see 
22 ^ 3 ; but it is difficult to believe that the author of the poem 
could have written this rather prosaic interpretation (so Ro. 
Ho.). If the V. was added as a foot-note, then Jahveh was not 
the Speaker in the original form of the song. 

Vv. 23-29. Nebuchadrezzar at the cross-roads : Jerusalem 
or Ammon, which is it to be ? The oracle points to Jerusalem ! — 
24. Make thee two ways] The prophet is told to perform a 
symbolic action, as in chs. 4 and 5. He is to trace on the sand, 
we may imagine, two roads starting from the same point and 
leading in different directions.— /or the sword of the king of 
Babylon to come] The meaning of the Song, w. is now 

r revealed.— /row one land let both of them proceed] i.e. from 
Babylon. As far as the Orontes valley the road to Jerusalem 
and Ammon would be the same ; S. of Riblah it was bound to 
diverge, one branch leading S.W. into Palestine, the other 
S.E. to Rabbath-Ammon. Damascus was the point at which 
the ancient trade-routes separated; but Ez. was probably 
thinking of some spot in the Lebanon country. — and a sign-post 
' ' ad the head of the way to a city shalt thou make] The text.of 

0 is confused and corrupt : and a sign-post cut out at the hedd 
of the way to a city cut out 2® a way shalt thou make. Evidently 
cut out is a miswritten form of at the head \ there is only one 
letter’s difference between the two in Hebr., moreover cut out 
. means to cut down (trees) Josh. 17^®- ; it is therefore used 

incorrectly. The second cut out should be restored to at the 
head, thus producing a repetition of. the pluase at the head of 
the way, and the form of the text which is given by If this 
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be adopted, then two sign-posts are set up (so Co. Kr.), an 
excess of detail which is not favoured by the intentionally vague 
direction to a city. It seems best, therefore, to treat the 
repetition as a gloss, which has carried with it the incorrect 
word cut out to which it referred (so Ro. He.). For sign-post lit. 
hand cp. i S. 15^^, 2 S. 18^® {monument) ; for the head of the way 
cp. 16^®, where the roads diverge, called the^ mother of the way 
in V. 2 ®. — 25. That the sword may go ' against ' Rahbd of the 
Ammonites'] The capital of Ammon, cp. 2 S. 12^® 17^^, Dt. 3^^, 
Jer. 49^, called Rabb§, for short 25® etc., in Graeco-Roman times 
Philadelphia, now 'Amman. It lay on the E. of Jordan, 
near the source of the Jabbok, 25 m. N.E. of the Dead Sea. 
The Ammonites were regarded as akin to Israel, but with 
feelings of repugnance, Gen. They had been plotting 

with Judah to throw off the yoke of Ba%lon, Jer. 27^’® ; so 
Nebuchadrezzar had as good reason to march against them as 
against Jerusalem. — and ‘ against * Judah * and ' Jerusalem 
* into the midst thereof] <S Iv fxiata avr^^, incorrectly fortified ; 
perhaps Is. 25^ 27^® or Is. 36^ came into a reader's mind and 
suggested the epithet. — ^26. For the king of Babylon stands at the 
parting of the way, at the head of the two ways, to obtain an oracle] 
In w. we have had a symbolic action with its meaning 
explained ; now we have the description of a symbolic scene. 
Ho. denies Ez.'s authorship of this passage on the ground that 
it is not so logically constructed as the narrative in chs. 4 and 5, 
But the prophet may be allowed to vary his method. In 
Hebr. the parting is lit. the mother of the way, a metaphorical use 
of the word found both in Akk. and in Ar. to denote origin or 
source. The expression, however, was so unusual that a gloss 
has been added to it, at the head of the two ways. A halt is made 
to obtain an oracle or to practise divination, cp. 12^^ 13®* 23^ 

Dt. 18^®, 2 K. ; the same word kdsam is used in Ar. of 
divination by drawing lots. Here the general term is followed 
by three particular kinds of divination. — he shakes the arrows, en- 
quires of the terdphim, looks at the liver] Among the Arabs ' in 
the times of ignorance ' it was the custom, especially before a 
campaign, to seek divine guidance by drawing lots (fiasam and 
istaksam) with headless arrows inscribed with names ; these 
' were placed in a quiver, and whirled about, and the one 
which first fell out was supposed to express the decision of the 
god,' Driver Deut. 223 f. Like Rachel, Gen. 31^®, Nebuchad- 
rezzar had taken the terdphim with him, as being private 
property, cp. Jud. 17®, i S. 19^®* 1® ; perhaps small images in 
human form, i S. l.c. The present v. connects them with 
^isern (so i S. 15^®, Zech. 10®), shewing that they were used for 
obtaining an oracle, just as they are associated with the oracular 
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ephod in Jud. i8^^* 20^ Hos. 3^ and with necromancy in 2 K. 23^^ 

and with barbarous magic, Jerusalem Targum on Gen. 31^® (trans- 
lated in Judg, Cambr. B. 160), doubtless based on tradition. 
Nothing certain can be said about the derivation of terdphim ; for 
a suggestion see phil. n, ; the word occurs only in the plural, 
and may refer to a single image, e.g. i S. 19^®* It would be 
possible to render the phrase used here either enquire of (e.g. 
Jud. i^, I S. 22^°* or enquire through (e.g. Num. 27^^ P, 

I S. 28®, I C. 10^^) ; in the latter case the terdphim will be the 
medium rather than the source of the response ; Burney Judg, 
426. The third method of divination, inspection of the liver, 
was practised regularly by the Babylonians, prob. not so often 
in Israel, for it is mentioned only here in the O.T. According 
to primitive ideas the liver was the seat of life, because it is 
filled with blood ; hence to obtain omens, from a living organ as 
it were, a sheep was first sacrificed, and then its liver was ex- 
amined to find out the colour and marks which appeared on it. 
The clay model of a sheep's liver, divided by cross lines and 
inscribed with omens in each division, may be seen in the 
British Museum ; it is photographed in Cuneiform Texts vi. Pi. i 
(frequently reproduced). Typical specimens of omens derived 
in this way are accessible ; e.g. the ancient text from the 
time of Sargon king of Agade, c, 2650 b.c., translated in King's 
Chronicles concerning Early Bah. Kings ii. 25 ff., and, of a much 
later date, the cylinder of Nabonid, 555-538 B.c., No. 7, trans- 
lated in Langdon's Neubab. Konigsinschr. 265-271*. — 27. In 
his right hand is the oracle ' Jerusdem '] i.e. the arrow marked 
with the name. <6 misses the point : ' the oracle against J.', 
so — to set breakers] The words belong to cl. b, where they 

properly stand ; either a cop3dst or an annotator has inserted 
them in the wrong place. — to open {his) mouth with a ‘ cry '] 
So <g, parallel with to lift up {his) voice with a shout ; cp. the 
verb in Zeph. Is. 42^^. The letters in iH with a shattering 
have been accidentally transposed. — to set breakers etc.] For the 
language see 4^ n, — 28. But they regard it as a false * divination '] 
lit. it becomes to them as .. . in their eyes ; the people of Jeru- 
salem choose to believe that the oracle is false, and that 
Nebuchadrezzar is not really on his way. In M divining 
(vb.) should be read divination (noun). — ^The next words hardly 
make sense ; lit. those sworn with oaths are to them, which has 
been taken to mean ' they have among them those who have 
been bound by oath,' referring to Zedekiah's pledge, 17I6-18 ; or 

* For a full discussion of this subject see Klauber PoL~ReL Texte 
aus der Sargonidenzeit (1913), xxviii. £f. ; also M. Jastrow Jt. An Omen 
School Text in O.T. and Sem. Studies in Memory of W. R. Harper ii. 
(1908) 281-325. 
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' they have oaths of oaths * i.e. the most solemn oaths, referring 
to the vow made under the stress of the siege, Jer. 34®®*- ^ut 
the word for oath might be rendered seven, or a week, and this 
is the old interpretation, ’A0, some MSS of Rashi ; thus 
V ingeniously ' sabbatorum otium imitans,* the Chaldaean is 
taking his time, think the people in Jerusalem, ' they have 
weeks upon weeks ’ ; so Ew. Sm. The words, however, are 
om. by (6^, and it is best to treat them as a marginal note 
on to them in the previous clause, intended to remind the reader 
of Zedekiah s oath ; both the note and the word on which it 
was written have been copied into the text. — hut he brings 
iniquity to remembrance, that {they) may be seized^ This obscure, 
condensed expression seems to mean,' that however much the 
people in Jerusalem may deceive themselves, Nebuchadrezzar 
is charged to punish them for their misdoings, and will lay 
hands upon the city. The term he who brings iniquity ^ to re- 
membrance, before a judge, has a forensic sense, equivalent 
to * the prosecutor,' cp. v.^® 29^® and similarly Num. 5^®, i K. 17^®, 
Is. 62®. Perhaps seized or arrested is used in the same way, 
cp. V. 2 ®, Num. 5^3 ; the subject of the vb. is left to be inferred. — 
29. Because ye bring your inquity to remembrancel i.e. before 
Jahveh. — when your transgressions were uncovered, in the revela- 
tion of your Cp. 16®®* The reference may be either 
to Zedekiah's breach of faith, or generally to Israel's disloyal 
behaviour. — because ye are remembered] Perh. to be read because 
ye bring [them) to remembrance', a rhetorical (Kr.), or, more 
probably, an accidental repetition.— shall be seized by hand] 
i.e. forcibly arrested. (® reads in them, which some prefer to 
by hand. — ^Vv. 30--32. The prophet turns to the prince of Israel, 
and threatens him with deposition and the overthrow of his 
kingdom. — And thou, dishonoured, wicked one] So ^ ; but 
the . construction of the same words in the plur. v.®^ suggests 
that dishonoured among [the) wicked may be more correct. 
For the meaning dishonoured or defiled cp. Lev. 21’^'^^; the 
rendering to be wounded or slain cp. v.^® is possible, but not so 
suitable. — prince of Isr.] Zedekiah ; cp. 7®’ n. 12^®. — whose day 
is come] v.®^ cp. i S. 26^®, Ps. 37^® for day (of visitation) applied 
to a single person ; the earlier prophets apply it to the whole 
people, e.g. Am. 5^®. — at the time of the iniquity of the end] v,®^ 
35®, when iniquity shall receive its chastisement in the captivity 
of the prince and the fall of the state. The oracle 7®'^ has 
much in common with this; see also 4 ^n. — 31. Remove the 
turban, and lift off the crown !] Cp. the apostrophe in Jer. 13^®. 
ElsewWe the turban belongs to the priestly, not the kingly 
office, Ex. 28^ 29®, Lev. 8®. For the royal crown see Jer. 13^®, 
2 S. 12®®=! C. 20® ; and, a different word, 2 S. i^®, 2 K. ii^®, 
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Ps. 89^® 132^®. — this is not this / down with the high^ up with 

the low /] Proverbial expressions for a complete upset of the 
familiar order ; this is no more this ; everything is turned 
topsy-turvy. Cp. 172^, i S. 2^ Ps. 75®^^^. — 32. Ruin, ruin, 
ruin will I make W] Cp. the verb in Is. 24^ ' tumeth it upside 
down/ Lam. 3®. The substantive is repeated to express a 
superlative degree ; cp. 7®* ® 35'^, Jer. 6^^ 8^^. — The words 
which follow cannot be right : lit. this (fern.) has not been (mas.). 
® has ‘ Woe to her ! Such shall she be/ referring to Jerusalem 
in ruins (so Co. Be. Ho.) ; ^ om. — until he come to whom the 
right belongs, and I will give it ' to him '] A hint at the coming 
of one who will have the right to wear the crown, who will be a 
true king : for the right in this sense cp. Dt. 21^'^, Jer. 32^* ® ; 
the rendering cujus est judicium ^ 2 does not suit the context. 
Perhaps Ez. had in his mind Gen. 49^® ' until he come whose 
at is/ with shiloh read or understood as shello ; and seems to 
have noticed this possible allusion by rendering Iws ov iXdrj £ 
KaOriKti. % finds in this and the previous v. a reference to 
Ishmael the murderer of Gedaliah : ‘ it [Zedekiah’s crown given 
to Gedaliah] shall remain to him only until I bring upon him 
the vengeance of Ishmael son of Nethaniah, and I will deliver 
him into his hand.* Rashi and Kimlji are influenced by this 
interpretation ; but later Jewish exegesis paraphrases in a 
Messianic sense, e.g. ' Our Rabbis say that this lifting up [v.®^] 
means that Jehoiachin shall have Shila from his seed, that is, 
Zerubbabel ; the complete lifting up shall not be until there 
come from his seed the king Messiah ; and to him will I give the 
complete lifting up * {Mesudoth David in loc.). A word appears 
to be missing at the end of the v., lit. and I will make him . . . 
or I will give it . The simplest plan is to adopt the latter 
rendering and supply to him (He.). — ^Vv. 33-37. A threat against 
the Ammonites : though they had been passed over for Jeru- 
salem (vv. 23-32)^ end they will fare worse. This oracle 

improvises freely on the theme of the Sword-Song j 

now the sword is Ammon's, not the Chaldaeans', as v.®® shews ; 
deceived, apparently, by false prophets, Ammon has drawn it 
.against Israel in the hope of conquering Israelite territory after 
the fall of Jerusalem. The verses seem to be the work of 
an imitator, rather than of Ez. himself. Ammon's turn does 
not come till 25^“^. — and concerning their reproach'] i.e. the 
reproach which they cast upon Israel when they treated it 
as an easy prey ; cp. 25®* ® and 36^®, Is. — Sword, sword, 

drawn for slaughter, burnished in order to * flash lightning*] 
Based upon w.^^* has am unintelligible text, to cause 

to devour {?) or to contain in order to (!) lightning ; the Vrs. try 
-to make sense of this, but give no help. Co. Kr. emend, ' in 
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order to make lightning shine ’ ; Ro. better, ' to flash lightning ' ; 
cp. on v.^®. — 34. while they see for thee visions of falsehood, 
divine for thee lies] The Ammonite soothsayers were holding 
out deceptive hopes of conquest. The parallelism as in 13®^* 
2228 . — iQ idy ' ii * upon the necks of the dishonoured wicked] j[{l® 
to lay thee i.e. the sword ; but to make the reference clearer read 
it. The dishonoured wicked must be the princes and people of 
Israel (cp. v.^®, of Zedekiah) ; they have indeed defiled them- 
selves, but, as the next v. shews, their punishment is not to 
come from Ammon. For whose day see on v.^®. — 35. Return 
{it) to its sheath] This leaves no doubt that the sword (v.®®) is 
in the hand of the Ammonites ; but their greed and malice will 
be thwarted, and Jahveh will judge them in their native terri- 
tory. For the phrases in cl. b see 16® n. and 28^®' — 36. And 

I will pour upon thee my indignation] Cp. 22®^ and 20®;^. — 
with the fire of my wrath will I blow against thee] Similarly 22®^ ; 
cp. 22®^ 38^® ; an unusual application of the verb, cp. Ps. 10® 
(of scorn). — and I will deliver thee into the hands of brutal men] 
Cp. 7^^ n, ; brutal as in Ps. 94®, from brute, cattle Gen. 45^^ 
Ex. 22^ ; <S dvSpoiv ySajSdpwv, see phil. n. According to 25^* ^® 
these ' savages ' were Arabs from the desert, the B®n6 K^dem. — 
forgers of destruction] For the forgers or smiths see Is. 54^®, 
Zech. 2® ; destruction, 5^® n, — 37. Fuel for fire shall thou become] 
lit. for fire shall thou become for devouring ; see 15^ n, Ch. 27 
closes in a similar strain. — thy blood shall be in the midst of the 
land] In the very place where the Ammonites plotted to shed 
the blood of Israel ; the lex talionis will be carried out, cp. 
I K. 21^®. Moreover, Ammon will no more he remembered 
cp. 25^® : a fate worse than that in store for Eg37pt (29^® ®*), 
and in striking contrast to Israel's destiny (Kr.). The 
neighbouring nations and their religion led to nothing ; 
whereas Israel, in spite of many failures, both survived and 
grew, a clear proof of the distinctive character of Israel's 
faith. 


Ch. 21, 2. The three words ior south are nJD’n with redundant n— locale, 
Dm with the rare ending 6 m from dm (Stade Lehrg. § 295), and ; 
all three are taken by as pr. nn. — p,pn] (!Er,S=D^n. — sn msyn ly'] 
must be an accus. of place ; but the accus. by itself is rarely used in 
this way without a following gen., e.g. nn*3 ; 1. either .Tits^n or 
Durr i;;'. The Bab. school read (Baer 109) ; nie^n may be a correction 
or gloss. implies vyoi^fieyov NdyejS (ley for mty), 5=3^3 im, 
so Ro. — 3. ?riiT unx] Kvpm Kvpids Kvpibs 6 Beds To*pai}X, see on 
20®* and 2*. — n33n Impf. in circl. cl., Dr. §§ 162-3. — n 3 nW n3n^] 

For the constm. cp. viy '3s 7*0, 0^33 'hn 32*1; Konig iii. § 309 k. But 
this is an extreme instance, and 'h may be a gloss on 'W, or vice versi. 
T\2rhv occurs again in Job 15®®, Cant. 8®, Sir. 51® ; a similar form is 
common in Aram, for flame, hrom 3n^», only in the Shaphel form. 
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though without a causative sense. In the O.T., however, nan!?#? is not 
necessarily an Aramaism, but a rare survival from antiquity, which 
Aramaic brought into common use ; other Shaphel forms in Hebr. are 
probably '?*i‘?a#?, nnn;;pi?, G-K. § 55 i ; Ges.-Buhli® s.v. ; Wright Comp. 
Gy. 204 f. In Akk. the Shapel is the normal causative stem, Del. Ass. 
Gr. §§ 1 20-1 24 a. Barth objects to this explanation, but on grounds 
which are not convincing ; he would connect with the Ar. shihdh ' flame,* 
with inserted h ,* Etym. St. 1893, 49, Wurzelunters. 1902, 59 ; but this 
would require nan‘?b. The Vrs. paraphrase, ^ <p\6^ i] i^apdeura. 5 
* the flame that is kindled ’ ‘ to a destructive flame * U flamma succen- 

sionis. — The vb. only here, noun Lev. 1322. as * burning ulcer,' 
adj. Prov. 16®’,= Akk. sardbu 'bum'; the Ar. Aram, “ids 

‘ bum ' are variations of the same root ; Barth Wurzelunters. 41. — 3 ::d] 
here and v.® dir 6 dTrikidn-ov 'from the east,' prob. ="u3d; the 
confusion of 3 with 1 in (& occurs again 28^®, 29i®=nm, 35 ®-A-=d3’k. — 
5. non] — 'd ^jb'dd] Cp. 18®. For itin S has ' thou.' — 7. (!& 

prefaces Naan p!?, which is in Ez.’s manner, ii* 37I® 38^^. — 

1. ‘pm Toy Kr, ; 4 MSS <S — 8. m.T lax na] 

om. ; but ® ^ supply ’:nx tdx na, so some Hebr. MSS. — 

9. p*? . . . n8?x p'] So 26®^* ; cp. p*? . . . p* 29®^* 36®^* The constm., 
then, is in Ez.'s manner ; but Cfe for p^ gives oOrw, which 13 times in 
Ez.=p, and % noticeably in agreement with begins the v. with 
cl. b ; so shall my sword go forth from its sheath ; the textual evidence 
thus lends a slight support for the omission of cl. a. Otherwise the Vrs., 
with the exceptions noted, represent ifil. — 'man] Pf. as in 14^^ ; Dr. § 13. 
— ^For p9S 1. .ms!#, as in v,®. — lo. 3’ii?n x*?] x*?!. — u. n3S(<n] 

Pausal form of — D'ano 'j?3] ^ iv crvvTpLp^ d(r<f>6os <tov, cp. Ps. 

Sol. 8® (Twerpi^T} h 6(r<pds fiov. — ^mT“iD3i] The noun &.\. ®r k. iv dS^vais, 
prob. a free rendering ; ?=d'ts 3 i. — 12. moxi] ' unto them.' — op^i] 
Niph. of ODD with tt for -=- to mark intrans. sense, cp. 26®. — -T^iqpi] 

Pi. with intrans. sense, G-K, § 52 k ; but point as ntiqp) Dt. 34^.-^ 
expands rm i?3 to 7ra(ra <rdp^ koX vav irvedfia. — nn'mi nx3 nan] nx3 is 
the prophetic perfect, and nn'naa is pf. with weak waw because co-ordinate 
and simultaneous with nx3 cp. 19^® ; Dr. § 132 ; Kon. iii. § 370/. 
om. nn^ai, so Co. For the indefinite fern, see 12®® and for the two 

verbs see Pr. 13^®* — 14. 3nn 3nn] See K6nig Stilistik u.s.w. 156. 

5^ makes the repetition refer to two swords ; cp. 16® n. — mmn] Hoph. 
pf. 3 s.f. from nn. — ^For n^^iD 1. nonb Pu., or |fal pass., pf. 3 s.f., to agree 
with the pf. preceding ; so w.^®* ^®. G— K, § 20 i. — 15. oba |M5^] See 
14® n. — n:p jabi?] As an inf. constr. nip for nVp is impossible ; 1. pn3 Ro. — 
n^p] Pausal form with d.f. ; B-L. 287!^^ — ^'ai 8?»^a ax] It has been suggested 
that ax = Akk. 'x ‘ come then,' a cry of excitement, K6n. iii. § 355 e. 

eli vapdXvffiv (?=nBn3X, ^)* ffpd^e, i^ovSiveij dirudov ttcLv ^UXov (? = 

'DXD '13 'n3D). tZC parap^ases, 'because the tribe of the house of 
Judah and Benj. rejoiced over the tribes of Isr. when they went into 
captivity, because they worshipped error and turned -^emselves to go 
astray after wooden images,' cp. % w.^®* for the historical allusion. 
— 16, nnx jn’a] Indef. subj. ; FT dedi=|nxa. — maiDb] Kal inf. constr. 
with n ~ : 1. 0^9^ Be. Kr., or Toy. — pa e^sro’] (K rod KpareLv 

XeipcL aiiTov (=asD3). — 3nn mmn x'n] Anomalous constm., with pron. 
before the vb. anticipating the subj., cp. Ps. 87®^ Ezr. 7*, 2 C. 32^®* ®® ; 
but X'n is prob. explanatory, est. — 17. 723 x’n] 5= 733a, so Kr. — 

3")n ‘?x '“laaD] G-K. § 130 a ; IJal of n^D only here. (!& irapoLK-fiaoviriv (ma). 
Sh om. . . . 'laaD. — ^x] (fe iirl rV o’ou=ii' hv ; cp. 3® n, 23®* ffi. 
— 18. job] Either Pu. pf. 3 s.m. (Abulwalid), or a noun (^Qmhi) ; 
G-K. § 64 d. — d3b? Da Dx noa] For dx td'x=tdx. Kr. conjectures 
'nx 0«D i53t? '3x qa dxdx npng '3. S=‘ Smite the palm, since this is 
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justified ; and if the tribe is rejected, shall it not be ? * — 19. Read 
Dn5> ain ‘?a|ni. He. Ho. M apparently the fern, of 

the adj!*' ’t5''W, with a meaningless attached. For the vb. cp. 
I K. 18®*. — ‘pnan 3in] Should be 'n ; the omission of the art. 

in cmiDn d'u 2®, mvn mn Jer. 46^* is not strictly parallel. — nnh mnnn] 
in a hostile sense ; nnn=Syr. Jtadar, Targ. nin ' go round,* Ar. Jliadara 

* descend.* The Vrs. transpose to Tin, substituting a conventional word 

for a rare one, ffi=i?iiqni ^<S=nn-in«T H qui obstupescere eos facit. — 
20. 3!? :iD^ Inf. constr. with h after ji®*? is found nowhere else ; 

3^ 31D*? may be a miswritten form of Situs jj.^ $pav 6 S 17 ^apdla, 

shewing that h in yoi was read as ah, cp. iDvh 13® otK dv^arTja-av, 
n*?!*? 23*® oOk iv ToiLfTOLs . — D’'‘?tt^3an nnm] n^nrn inf. abs. is here used in 
continuation of the inf. constr., am*? , so ^ and Ra. !Epm. in loc. ; 

^Ir Sttus . . . Kal 7 r\T] 6 vy 6 u<rLv implies this ; G— K. § 113 ^ (KCn. i. 536 
is to be corrected by iii. § 218 c). For D'^s^Dsn, usually in a fig. sense 
e.g, 3®® 7^^® gives ot dadevovvres 5=‘ the sick,* i.e. which 

would be suitable, but the change is hardly required. Read perhaps 

D'brpsn niain — nx 3nn nnax 'nna] The second word is a 
mistake for nnaa, ®r TapaSeSovraL els (r<pdyia pofitpaLas. nx, as in i8^®* ^®, 
is a vox Tiihili • (J5c ed yiyovev eis <T<p(tyi]v, eS yiyovev eis <rrl\^(a(rLv, 
transposing p33*? and nno'?, and taking nx as exclamatory, cp. 6^^, 
so tZr=(e5 yiyovev for eSye). — froyp] Pu. ptcp. f. of cp. Is. 22^^, Ar. 
*atii=* grasp* ; or to be pointed npyo Ifal ptcp. f. of layD— Ar. mdata 

* extend, draw a sword.* There is no need to read npnp. For natt? 

see on v.®®. — 21. Perhaps an incorrect form for Hithp. 

imper. f. of .Tin=mn. A root inx=ir? is unknown in Hebr. 
Siavopetjov i.e. 'ID 'DS (Co.). Some MSS '"inxnn. — 'D'jrn] Hiph. of 

c'c^, a dittogr. of [1. 'm fiR], cp. 2 S. 14^®. — ^nnyo nus] du£ 5 is 

always' mas. in the O.T. ; moreover, the word stands outside the metre. 
Perhaps 1. Pu. pf, 2 s.f. of ir, Ro. Ho. — 22. 'nDn 'nimm] The addition 
of D3 is wanted. ®r eva^prja-u^ only here in ®r, ct. (rwreXiu 5^® etc. — 
24. 3nn xia? d’3ti] v,®® ; the inf. constr. with a noun expresses an 
attribute, cp. Gen. 24®®, i K. 5®®^ Dan. 9®®; Kon. iii. § 400 c . — ^nnx pxp] 
Strictly ' from a land of one,* cp. w. iK xcipas fiias. — Pi. cp. 
23*^{?) ; om. as dittogr. of the following t?xna. The second X33 is to 
be read B'xia, and connected with D'lyn v.®® ; thus D'tyn n'y T>f t’i. 
This restoration is based upon ^!5, but without ®r*s repetition, iv dpxv 
v 6 \eus iir* dpx^s odov dtard^eis. Co. keeps both sentences, supplying n'y 
in the second ; Kr. similarly, but omitting I'y in the first ; the repeated 
clause will then have a distributive sense. It is simpler to regard the 
second fn as a gloss on xia, after the latter had got into the text 
by mistake. So He., who, however, om. I'y. — 25. nxi . . . nx . , . xn5] 
1 . ‘?3n . . , Vy ©5, required after xin*?. % nniD [=nxD], but 'n- n'm ‘?yi. 
— 1. ='3' hm. — mis3] The omission of the art. shews 

that the word is not correct ; 1. n;)in5. =^. — 26. loy] This 

and the following pfs., describing the immediate past, are best rendered 
by the present; Dr. § 10 . — dn] Cp. -Akk. ummi Jj^arrdni lit. 

* mother of the way,* of capital devoted to a business expedition or 
undertaking, Del. Ass. HWB. 85 ; Wright Arab. Gr. ii. § 81 quotes 
"ummuUtari]^ lit. * mother of the road * i.e. the main road. (2& ivl t^v 
dpxaiav 656 v. — ^D'sna ‘?p‘?p] For 3 with the obj. see G-K. § 119 gr. rod 
dva^pdtrat pd^Sov * to eject the rod.* — D'snni ^xss'] ((Sc iirepurriffai iv rots 
yXvrroLs. Ball, quoted by Burney Judg. 421, suggests that n'snn like 
D'xsT may go back to the Akk. rapd. or raftti, used of the sinking of the 
heavenly bodies into the underworld ; see also Oesterley and Robinson 
Hebr. Rel. 61. — 27. nn3 ns nns^] The noun 'i only again Ps. 42^1. 
^ ' to open gates that slayers may go up through them,* taking 'n in the 
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sense of ' murder/ as often in Hebr. 5 ' and bis mouth is opened in his 
strength.* (!& iv j8o27=rnx3. — 28. n'ni] Pf. with weak waw ; the subj. 
is Dopn (!K5=Nim. — Diops] Kt. and Q. take the form as inf. constr. ; 

(!& cl)s /Aai/rei/(5/Aei'os=Dpip5 ; 5i=QDi53, which is better. — on^ 

The first word is I^al ptcp. pass. ; but the ;Kal of is not in use. 
Kr. understands both words as forms of oath ; so KOn. iii. pp. 176 f. 
The old interpretation implies weeks of weeks, ©<^0* i^dofid^oyTes 

e^dofiddas airoLs ’A ^tttA i^dofMdSes a&roh. % ‘ and they did not know 
that 49 times he had. lain in wait, and received an answer (?) con- 
cerning the matter.* Ro. conjectures ‘ and the oath of 

God is to them a false divination/ ref. to 17^®"^®; but cop in this 
passage is connected with the Babylonians. — JS'ann*?] For the inf. constr. 
with subj. to be supplied from the contesrt cp. 13® n. — 29. Jl^:] 

See 5’ n. The Hiph. inf. with - for ’ . , implying an intermediate 
Kon. i. 234. — Dr. § 205. — ^33] 2 MSS and 5 (Sr 
gives a double rend, iv Trdaais t. da-e^eiats vfiwv kclI iv r. iTLTTjdetffigLCTLv 
ifjLLov, cp. 2 o 13* 1® %. — Qr!2jn |J2:] Niph. inf. constr. ; the words prob. 
repeated by mistake, and the vb. pointed as Niph. for variety. S om. 
— p]3a] iv rovrots=Dn3. — 30. VV1 dvo/ie ^i^riXe. 

But two adjs. in apposition are hardly ever found ; read prob. 
like the gen. denoting the class to which the preceding 

word belongs, G-K. § 128 1. Konig, however, explains as an accus., 

' thou who art to be wounded as a wicked one,* and cps. i S. 31^, 2 K. 5® ; 
iii- § 333 5. Possibly ytn is a gloss (Ro.). In Hebr. ‘?'?n represents two 
roots which in Ar. are distinguished, to profane and to wound, pierce. 
Dr. p. 231. — 31. Point infs. abs. throughout, . . . Din . . . npn ; 
G-K. § 1 13 bb . — riNT n«T] TOLa&rrj ^araL, ^ om. hkt is 

fern, neuter ; the Jews make it refer to mtjj; (^im.), or to n;?-! understood 
{Me^. David). — with final nv unaccented, therefore not really 
a fern., see 8® n. But 1. — 32. mj; my my] G-K. § 133 /. The Vrs. 

treat my as=py or Viy, and vary in the way they reproduce ; thus 
(E® ddiKiav ter, * against the first, om. the second ; 

^ ‘ yea this I will make a crime and a villany,* without rendering hm kV. 
— iTn nh n«T oj] Subj . and vb. do not agree, file® oOal aiJrJ* Tota&nj ia-rat 
=:mnn nxT 3 nh (Co.), 06 roiaOryi — tsstron iV -ib^x xn ny] 

Gen. 49^° nVi:' X3' '3 ly Slv rd dTroKei/ieva ain-Q, with variants, 

e.g. V dirSKeLTai in some MSS of ^ and Fathers. — ^I'nmi] 1. ib vnrm, 
cp. ^=n'3 vrvui. xal TrapaSuxra airt} ^ aMjv. Occasionally the 

suff. with jm refers to the remoter object, but Is. 27*, Jer. are hardly 
parallel. — 33. nso)] As in v.®® apparently meant for nao^ ; 1. naaS, G-K.- 
§ 45 c. — pi^ ^ r'7^] In form ^’pn^ is Hiph. inf. of Vi3=;o contain 23®®. 
The Vrs, treat as = nb^ eh (rwriXeidv (so ii^® 13^® 20^’), or as=-TV3? 

nxs'B'i> ‘ to consume,* IJ ut interficias ; the word. has also been regarded 
as = !?’3xn^, G— K. § 68 i. 5 om. Co. Kr. pT3 ISZ?) cp. v.^® « ; Ro. 
better pi? pna |yD^. Of course Pi? JW is impossible. (I& iyeipov Situs 
drlX/Sjjs, ? iy. a second attempt to make sense of — 34. imx] The 2nd 

pers. alluding to 3-in after the 2nd pers. alluding to Ammon is awkward ; 
1. n^iix with most mods. For 1. bp <3Ir iirl. — D'yan The constm. as 
D’U 'yn 7®^, D^n 'sny 28^ ; G— K. § 132 c. ®r iirl rpaxTjXovs rpaypLartuv dv6p.uv 
5 ' wicked sinners.* — 35. 35?n] 1. 3E?n inf. abs. ; G-K. § 72 y ; B-L. 405. — 
n-Tyg-^x] <!& M xaraXd(r7js==n-jpi^ !?x, against the context. — ic^x DipDa] G-K. 
§ 130^?. — Plur., as in 16® w. S adds ‘and there.* — 36. mrx] 
(15 ipLpua"^a-u==i^al ns3 37®, Gen. 2’, rendered by in 22®®^. — nnya] 

The Gk. translators use a word of similar sound to the Hebr,, probably 
because they were in doubt as to the meaning ; cp. 3^^ 47® w. Thackeray 
Gram, of O.T. in Gk. 37 f. — 37. mnn] Strictly "nn wo^ld be more correct; 
and the plur. "I'Di for blood spilt, cp. 9® «t 
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Ch. 22. The indictment of Jerusalem, set out in three 
distinct oracles: (a) ; (b) (c) The 

first (a) enumerates the crimes which have defiled ihe city of 
bloodshed ; there are points of contact here with ch. i8, and 
with the Law of Holiness. The second (6) draws a moral 
from the smelting of ore : the fire of Jahveh's visitation will 
be no less searching. Some of the details are a trifle obscure, 
owing to disorder in the text, and seem to be a later 

comment. Oracles {a) and (J) may well belong to the same 
date as ch. 2i, the eve of the fini catastrophe. In {c) the 
fall of Jerusalem is imminent, and in it has actually 

taken place : the land is blighted ; every class, from highest 
to lowest, has not only failed in duty but is steeped in sin. 
This oracle, perhaps, comes from a later hand than Ezekiel's ; 
it abounds in familiar phrases ; the charges brought against 
different classes are based upon Zeph. 3^“^* ® ; at any rate, 
yy 30. 31 added after 586 B.c. Holscher, indeed, who 

assigns the whole chapter to his late ' redactor,' considers (c) 
to be later still ; he takes whose princes v.^® (6, like the princes 
of Israel v.®, to refer to the Judaean kings of the distant past, 
and thinks that the author of (c) denounces a bygone age in 
order to conceal his actual date. But it is much more likely 
that the princes are those alluded to in or 21^^ ^2^, the kings 
from Jehoahaz to Zedekiah. The general truth of Ezekiel's 
verdict on Jerusalem in its last days is fully borne out by 
Jeremiah, who is every whit as stem ; see Jer. 526-31 (prophets, 
priests) ; (the smelting) ; 7^’2o 251-6 (the coming destruc' 

tion) ; 1719-23 (sabbath-breal^g) ; (princes) ; 231* 2 

(leaders) ; 23^“^^ 271^^- 281®* (prophets). 

V. 2. wouldst thou judge, judge, the city of bloodshed ? then 
declare unto her'\ See 20^ n,, and cp. 23®®. The last days of 
Jerusalem were darkened by bloodshed, repeatedly mentioned 
in this ch. : the murder of children in the service of idols, and 
murders committed xmder the pretext of policy ; cp. 162®* 21 . 
y 23 2337. 39 246. 9 2325 ; 9® n. — 3. ' Woe to ' the city which 

sheddeth blood in the midst of her'] The addition of Woe to, which 
is read by ® and found in the parallel 24®, improves the sentence ; 
on the other hand, in the midst of her belongs more suitably to 
the end of the v. — that her time may come] Cp. 12 212®* 3 ^ ^25. 29]^ 
Is. 1322, Jer. 27*^ ; it is the time for her to be judged. — and 
fashioneth idols for herself to become unclean] lit. upon herself 
i.e. as a burden, cp. 33I® ; but in the midst of her, perhaps 
rightly ; then the words could be omitted in cl. a. to become 
unclean recalls the idiom of H, e.g. Lev. 1921. — 4. Because of 
thy blood] See 3^® I noi sis <@ iv rot*? aLfxaa-iv avTwv , — and 
thou hast brought near thy days] i.e, thy full number of days ; but 
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the sing, would be more forcible, thy day, as in 21^® the day 
when the city will be destroyed, * the day of thy breaking up ^ 
— and ' the time of ' thy years is come] Again, thy full number 
of years. JfSl thou art come unto thy years ; but the Vrs. give 
the better reading time for unto, which involves only a slight 
change (so Kr. Ro. He.) ; also read thou hast caused thy 
years to come (so Be. He.). — ^For reproach , . . derision cp. 
i 667 2 i 33 [28] ps^ ^14 j^hc near and the distant] peoples 

or places, cp. 6 ^^ n. — unclean in reputation and abounding in 
tumult] For reputation lit. name cp. and for tumult cp. 

7^ Am. 3®, 2 C. 15® ; (gg> ' in iniquities.' — 6. The general 
description of Jerusalem's sinful state is now followed by 
particulars. The princes of^ Israel, Zedekiah and his immediate 
predecessors, have used their power to commit acts of violence, 
lit. have been each according to his arm in order to shed blood, cp. 
VV. 9 * 12. 27 ^ Judicial murders seem to be meant, cp. 2 K. 21^® 24^, 
— 7. For treating father and mother with contempt see the laws 
in Ex. 21^'^ E, Dt. 27^®, Lev. 20® H ; for extortion and oppression 
see 18’ • n. — 8. my holy things thou hast despised, and my 
sabbaths thou hast profaned] The vbs. are in the sing, fern., i.e. 
Jerusalem is addressed directly, as m w.^^* ; the rest of the 

oracle adopts a rather different mode of reference. For this 
reason, and on account of the brevity of the sentence, some 
regard the v. as secondary, Co. He. (?) Ho., perhaps without 
sufficient cause. <g turns the vbs. into the 3rd pers. plural. 
For contempt of my holy things see on v.^® ; for profaning the 
sabbath see 202®^* n. ; both were especially sins of the priesthood, 
V. 2 ®. — 9. Informers have been in thee] lit. men of slander. It 
was a common practice at the time to get rid of j^ersons obnoxious 
to those in power by means of false accusations, Jer. 6^® 9®, 
The crime is forbidden in Lev. 19^®. — they have eaten upon the 
mountains] Prob. referring to idolatrous feasts at the ' high 
places ' ; see 18® n, — they have committed lewdness] Hebr. 
zimmd, v.^^=' unchastity,' 16^’ n , ; sometimes in a figurative 
sense, of false worship ; but here literally, as the next w. 
imply. Forbidden in Lev. 18^^ 192® 20^^. — 10. The nakedness 
of a father * they ' have uncovered] The allusion is to marriage 
with a stepmother ; Lev. 18'^*' 20^^®-, Dt. 23^ [22®®] 27®® ; see 
Driver Deut, 259. iSl one has uncovered ; but the Vrs. read the 
plur,, which agrees better with cl. b. — a woman unclean from 
her impurity] See 18® w. ; Lev. 18^® 20^®. — ii. For the sin of 
adultery see 18® n,, Lev. 18^® 20^® ; for defiling a daughter-in- 
law see Lev. 18^® 20^® and cp. Gen. 38^® E ; for humbling a 
sister see Lev. 18® 20^*^ and cp. Dt. 27®®, 2 S. 13^2^*. — 12. Bribery, 
like slander v.®, has been the cause of bloodshed ; it is denounced 
in the older codes, Ex. 23® E, Dt, 16^® 27^®. For interest and 

16 
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increase see i8® n. — and thou hast made gain of thy fellows by 
oppression] lit. hast cut off, implying violence, cp. Jer. 6^^ gio . 
Jerusalem is addressed. — and me thou hast forgotten] Cp. 23^®. 
Social mor^ty depends upon the remembrance of God. — 13. 
And lo I I smite my palm] A gesture of scorn, cp. 6^^ n. 
2 i 19 . 22 [ 14 . 17 ]^ — account of the gain which thou hast gotten] 
yy 12. 27 ^ For gotten lit. made cp. 28^ 38^^ Gen. 12® P 31^ J, 
Dt. 8^“^. — 14. Can thy courage endure] lit. thy heart, cp. 2 S. 17^®, 
Ps. 27^^. — in the days that I will deal with thee] lit. make, do, 
in a hostile sense ; cp. 17^’ n. For the threat at the end of 
the V. see 17^^^. — disperse . . . scatter] See 20^® — 16. 
And thou shalt he prffaned through thyself in the eyes of ' the ' 
nations] i.e. the nations will look upon Israel as profaned by 
being cast out of its own land ; a barely intelligible idea. 
Elsewhere we read that Jahveh profanes His people by giving 
them over to the Babylonians (Is. 43^® 47®), but not that the 
heathen would regard this as a profanation. With a slight 
change of text, from the 2nd to the ist pers. (so Vrs.), the 
sentence may be rendered And I shall be profaned through thee 
in the eyes of the nations i.e. it will be Israel's fault if Jahveh 
is dishonoured for casting out His people : the heathen will 
say that He was unable to protect His own ; cp. 20® 36^®. 
This hardly seems to follow natmally as part of a threat, but 
perhaps it is the best that can be made of a difficult expression. — 
Vv. 17-22. A parable from smelting : Israel is the raw material, 
Jerusdem the furnace, Jahveh smelts the ore, and Israel comes 
out as dross ! Other prophets make use of this figure to 
illustrate God's testing or purif3dng action, e.g. Is. 

Jer. 9®, Zech. 13®, Mai. 3^*- ; Ezekiel, to shew the baseness 
which the approaching judgement will reveal. He has in mind 
a silversmith's furnace; but his attention is fixed on the 
preliminaiy smelting, not upon the refining of silver. In 
ancient times silver was obtained by a two-fold process, and 
it holds good now-a-days, except when chemical means are used. 
First came the smelting of the argentiferous lead-ore, which 
was placed in a furnace provided with a forced draught by 
means of bellows. The ore was mixed with fluxes to ensure 
fusion, and melted with sufficient heat ; then the furnace was 
tapped ; the metallic lead was run out with the slag, which 
would float on the top, and, when cool, could easily be removed. 
The slag or dross contained the sulphides of copper, tin, iron, 
lead, and the other impurities of the ore. This is as far as Ezekiel 
goes, and he points to the result of the operation. A further 
process, however, was required to obtain pure silver. The 
metallic lead produced by the smelting was cut up and placed 
in a cupel, or crucible, made of bone-ash, and heated ; the 
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cupel absorbed the baser elements, as a sponge absorbs water, 
until silver alone remained ; if necessary this second process 
was repeated to get rid of all impurities, see Ps. 12'^ Jer. 6^®, 
Mai. 3 3 . The present passage is complicated by the repetitions 
in ; but the further repetition in which speaks 

of melting silver, not of dross, may be due to a later hand. 
18. The house of Isr, is become dross to me] The dross is the 
refuse produced by smelting, and thus a symbol for what is 
worthless, Ps. 119^^®, Pr. 25^ 26^3^ 'Xhe people are like the crude 
ore which is put into the furnace — s. compound of various 
minerals ; the result of the firing, which has been anticipated 
at the beginning, is mentioned again, and in its logical position, 
at the end of the v. : dross silver they are become i.e. silvery 
dross, almost a contradiction in terms. Perhaps silver has been 
misplaced, and should come first on the list of metals ; the 
sentence will then agree with v.^®, all of them are silver and 
copper and tin etc. ; so Ro. He. Ho. - The metals are in their 
natural state, cp. 27^^, Dt. 8®. — 19. because all of you are become 
dross, therefore, behold, I will gather you] Again the result of the 
process is put before the process itself. Holscher would strike 
out vv.^®^ and to relieve the redundancies of the passage ; 
it is better to endure them as characteristic of the writer. — 
20. ' As * silver and copper ... are gathered] Not inconsistent 
with v.^®, but merely repeating it in the author's prolix manner. 
— to blow fire upon it so as to melt it] This was done by the 
bellows, cp. V.21, Ecclus. 43^ [Hebr.] ' a furnace blown upon.' — 
so will I gather {you) in my anger and in my fury] Cp. 25^^, 
similarly 21®® ; the combination occurs often in Jeremiah, 

e y20 22^1. 37 ^2^8 446 ^ — j rfjQiii jhe 

first vb. does not suit the context, for the ore has already been 
put into the furnace. Read perhaps, with a slight change, 
and I will blow, the form which comes in the next v. ; so Ro. 
Ho. — ^21. And I will assemble you] This and the v. which follows 
do little more than repeat vv.^^^* 20^ some variation of 
language ; probably they were inserted by an annotator who 
wished to give further emphasis to the threat (Jahn, He, 
Ezechielst. 23, Ho.). The word for assemble, ct. gather 
belongs to the later literature, e.g. Ps. 33*^ 147^, Koh., Esth., 
Neh,, I Chr. ; only again in this Book 39^8 ; and though not 
decisively an Aramaism, is normally used in Aramaic. — and I 
will blow upon you with the fire of my wrath] Cp. v.®^ ; imitated 
from 21®® — and ye shall be melted in the midst of her] As in 

v. 2 ^, her must be Jerusalem, v.^® ; the distance between the 
pron. and its antecedent is another sign of interpolation.— 
22. As silver is melted in the midst of a furnace] The writer is 
no doubt thinking of the process described in but his 
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allusion is not quite exact. The parable speaks of the resulting 
dross ; here, however, the melting of silver is referred to, and 
it has suggested the inference that, after all, an element of 
good existed in the people of Jerusalem. But that is to read 
too much into the language ; the writer insists upon the divine 
wrath, V.21 ; he gives no hint that any will escape the fire. 

Vv. 23-31. A vindication of Jahveh's wrath against sinners 
in Jerusalem, princes, priests, nobles, prophets, common people, 
designed to impress upon each class a sense of guilt and deserved 
punishment ; cp. 14^^, It seems that the oracle was delivered 
after the day of indignation v.^^ ; at any rate the tenses in vv.®®^* 
refer most naturally to the past. Much of the language, and 
the general treatment of the theme, is borrowed from Zeph. 3^ ® 

(prob. post-exilic). — 24. Thou art a land not ' rained upon* nor 
wetted] A drought, as it were, lies upon Israel ; Jahveh's blessing 
is withdrawn ; cp. 34^®, Lev. 26^ Dt. i K. The 

earth itself seems to suffer for the guilt of its inhabitants, 6® n,. 
Is. 24®, Rom. 8 ^ 2 . <g's reading not rained upon suits the 
parallelism better than not cleansed jfHl. — in the day of indigna- 
tion] The day of Jerusalem's overthrow, when Jahveh's indigna- 
tion took effect, v.^^ 21®® ; it was felt to be a day of JahveWs 

wrath 71®, Lam. 1^2 2^' 211.^ Is^ 13I3 _25. ' Whose princes * in 
the midst of her] ^9 oi a<l>7}yovfi€voi. The list begins at the 
top of the social scale and ends with those at the bottom, 
V.2® ; cp. 726!., Xhe princes (pi. of ndst*) are members of the 
royd house, as distinguished from the ofiBcial class or nobles 
(sdrtm) in v. 27 , cp. 17^2 • difference is marked in Zeph. i®. 
01 has Her prophets are a conspiracy in the midst of her ; but the 
prophets come in v.2® ; it is not likely that they would be singled 
out twice ; moreover, conspiracy does not agree with the figure 
which follows. — are like a roaring lion tearing the prey] From 
Zeph. 32 ‘ her nobles [sdrim) among her are roaring lions ' ; 
this shews that reading in the previous clause is correct. 
For tearing the prey cp. v.27 ; 193. e supplies a model for this, 
and the next phrase.— they devoured] Either literally 
referring to bloodshed, or figuratively, to cruel extortion ; cp. 
Mic. 32, Ps. 144. — wealth and precious things they ' have seized *] 
So 01 seize ; but the other tenses in the context are 

perfects. Cp. Jer, 20®. — her widows they have multiplied] By 
the murders which were frequent m Jerusalem's latter days, see 
on v,2 and cp. ii®. The circumlocution for murder Ex. 2222, as in 
Jer. 152, Ps. 1092. — 26. Her priests have done violence to my law, 
and have^ profaned my holy things] From Zeph. 3^, Ifroperly 
my law is my direction, cp. Dt. 33^2 ; it had to do with the 
matters specified in the clauses which follow. ‘They make 
money out of giving direction/ says Mic. 3^^ ; that may be the 
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offence alluded to here ; ‘ profaning holy things ’ (cp. v.®) means 
especially the unlawful eating of sacrifices, Lev. 19® 22^®. — 
Like Jeremiah, e.g. 2®, Ezek. denounces the priests for 
neglect of duty. It was their business to declare the divine 
requirements on such matters as clean and unclean food, the 
fitness of animals to be sacrificed, and ceremonial purity. 
Lev. 10^® 20^® ; they had to see that the sabbath was 

observed (cp. 20^2 ^ ^nd to instruct the people in ceremonial, 
perhaps also in mord, ordinances, 44^^^' ; the latter passage 
implies that the priests took part in the administration of 
justice, cp. Dt. 17®^*. For the expression disregarded, lit. hidden 
their eyes from, my sabbaths cp. Is. Lev. 20^. It is not the 
Name that is profaned (see 20^ n,), but Jahveh Himself. — 
27. Her nobles] From Zeph. 3® ; sdrtm i.e. heads of important 
families, holders of office, cp. Ex. E, Dt. In 

Oriental communities the official classes were apt to be self- 
seeking and corruptible. Is. Hos. 5^®, Mic. 7®. — like wolves] 
Zeph. compares them also to lions ; cp. v.^®. — in shedding blood, 
destroying persons] See notes on w.®* 13^®. (g om. the second 

phrase, and so Co. ; but there is no reason to regard it as a 
gloss to exaggerate the crime. — in order to make gain] Cp. 
vv.^2f.^ jej.^ 613 2®. — 28. And her prophets] Cp. Zeph. 3^ ; 

these axe accused of hypocrisy, delusion, superstition and fise 
pretences ; see notes on 13^® 21®®. — 29. The people of the land 
have practised extortion] For the language cp. 7^^ 12^® and 
v."^ 18^®. One would expect the common people to be objects 
of oppression and not the oppressors ; Co. accordingly places 
V.2® after v.®^, making nobles the subject ; but it is quite possible 
that the commons followed the example of their superiors, 
and Jeremiah mentions the indifference of the humbler folk to 
Jahveh's warnings, Jer. 37®.— and needy ... the stranger] 
Cp. vP 18^ n, — with injustice] Cp. Jer. 22^®, Pr. 13®® 16®. — 30. 
And I sought from them one who would build a fence and stand 
in a breach] To protect and reform Israel was specially the 
task of the prophets, 13® ; but they, and all the natural leaders, 
failed when the crisis came. It is over, and the land destroyed, 
cp. 30^^. The same bitterness of disappointment finds a voice 
in other prophets of the time ; e.g. Is. 51^® 59^® 63®. — on behalf 
of the land] i.e. offering intercession for it, cp. 45^'^' Jer. 7^® 
iji4^ — 31. So I poured upon them my indignation, with the fire 
of my wrath . . .] Reminiscent of Zeph. 3® ; cp. 22 2186 
— I have laid upon them a recompense for their deeds] See 9^® w. 

Ch. 22, 2. ttssrnrr] 4 MSS (!Er<S give the word once. — nnynm] Pf. c.w.c. 
with the force of a command; Dr. §119 (jS). — 3. nssB' n’;;] (!&, as in 24*, 
0 7r<5Xts='j; 'IN. — NU^] 5E Nt3D=N3, not recognizing the 7 , which, how- 
ever, it renders correctly in nNoa^; but there is no certainty that ® 
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found N3 in ^51, — nneryi] Pf. c.w.c. continuing a ptcp., cp. 33®® 38® ; 
Dr. § 117.— ®r Kdff avT 7 }s, but — n^pv)?] 44^^- This 

form of the inf. constr. of «Dt3 only in H, Lev. iS^®* 23 jgsi 22®, and in P 
Lev. i5®2. — 4. ^:p;] 1. Tipv. — ^l'nu87 ny «*am] The vb. in an 

instance of the 2nd. sing. mas. being written after a 2nd sing, fern., cp. 
23®2; G-K. § 47 A. But 2 MSS Q.°*’ and Vrs. read ny for ly, cp. v.®®«. 
3322 and 16’ n . ; then Num will be 3rd. sing. fern, and ni; its subject. 
The Hiph., however, is read by dSc^B i.e. — □’u?] Many MSS 

and edd. Q’ua. — Only here, 0715 Ps. 44^^. — 5. 'nm nmpn] insert 
after 'pn. The subjs. are fern., but the vbs. mas., perhaps to avoid 
a 3rd. pi. fern, form, G-K. § 145 1 ; or because the prophet is thinking 
of the inhabitants, K6n. iii. § 205 2 K. 2^®, Hab. i^®. — 

'an nan nts^.n nxaa] See 3® n. For nainan Ro. prs. 16®’ ; but (!!&^ may 
not have had any different text from ill. — 6. rn lyni^ h of norm, de- 
noting the principle according to which an act is done, e.g. pns? Is. 32^, 
□an^ 2 S. 15^^ etc. irp6s roiis (njyyeveh a&roO orvve^i^povTo, cp. (& Hos. 
41'^; Ps. Sol. 8^® — a free rendering based upon a mistake (''ijni, so S) ; 
but ’AS0 hf ^paxiovL ai/rov. — 7. pB^ya % «D3ix iD3N = pB'j; 'ipB'y, as in 
v.®*, but not necessarily a difference in the text of ill ; Co. I34f. — 
8. '3^75] So V.2® 44®, T^ng Dt. I2®«, Q'^ng Ex. 29®^ The punctuation 
varies between 'p and The methegh shews that the Mass, intended, 
wrongly, the vowel in the first syll. to be pronounced d ; G-K. §§ 9 93 
— 9. i'DT '»3x] The second word is an abstr. noun, elsewhere in the accus. 
after & wrongly Mpe% XrjffraL . — Dnnn bx] M t. dp 4 uv. Some 
would alter to Q^rr hv, cp. 33®®, Lev. 19®® ; but as in 18®* 1® the altera- 

tion is not certainly right. — ii. n*yy and nsy are read as plur. by 
and XDts by — 12. nnp?] inp?. — Tpi 'psam] .fe=D.Tj;"i 

(& a-vvereXia-uj (rvvriXeiav (yjsa Zech. 4®) KaKlas (rou=inj;*i. Perhaps Tin is 
sing., cp. 2 S 12^^ ; G-K. § 93 ss. — 13. nam] (K idv 8 i uxi. — 'sa 'n^an] (ffi® 

€Tdl|a) ^ 'Ji'nx ?='j?X5o to soften the expression. = 

'S3 hv 'S3 'n’Dn conforming to 21 1®* ®®. — ^im] 1. i'dt to agree with I'n, 
^ *the blood which is shed.' — 14. imx] ([& iv aoi S om. — d'D'^>] h of time, 
cp. Mai. 31^; Lex. 516! — 15. 720 .. . 'nnnm] 5 om. (& k. iKXd^f/ei. . . . — 
16. Niph. pf. 2nd sing, fern, from hhn, the v'v verb being con- 
jugated on the analogy of a strong verb, standing for ; B-L. 
434 * cp. 7®* w. But perhaps 1. ^ k. KaTaKXtjpovo/x^tru <rol 

'A K. Ka.raKXyjpotoT'fiffu (both from 7n3) ; S k. KararptJxrw (re 0 k. ^epyjXw- 
6 'fl<rv (both from 77n). ^ 'and I will be sanctified* ^ 'and I will 
admonish thee.* Kr. prs. ?ip^33i. — d'ij '3'y^>] Many MSS Vrs. Q'un 'h . — 
18. sax ja] Kt. yoh Q. ; elsewhere always plur. D'3 'd, — 

'ra D73] 1. 'n33 p]D3 D73, as in V.®® — fp2 SU’D i\j Tna] As it stands, >]D3 D’J'd 
must be an instance of apposition, the second word denoting a character- 
istic displayed by the dross, not the actual substance of it ; so Dr. § 
188. The explanation is hardly convincing here. iv fjd<r(p dpyvpLov 
dva/jL€fiLyfi€vos i(rTiv=vTi d'j’d f]D3 T^i3, a questionable improvement. Jahn 
J1D3 Tina; but in the parable 7ina belongs to ai3 ando^unT. — 19. '33n . . , p*?] 

The second p? with '33.1 resumes the first pleonastically, so i6®®* 28®'* 

29®- 1® and cp. 36®- *• ®. After p^i i^+eiirdv, S om. p^>® — m.T '3nx] (K® 
KiJpioy ^ Kdpios KdpLos 0 Beds ^ KdpLos Kdpios. — D'3D7 03^3 nvn] CEr® iyheffSe eh 
ailhKpajip fiLav^^ujnvn, varying the tm. of d'3d, ct. v.i*. — 20. *]D3 nsnp] 
Cogn. accus. after pp '33.1 v.i®, cp. 16®®, Is. 33^, Jer. 22^® etc. ; so 
congregatione argenti.^ But on account of the following p. the structure 
of the sentence is improved by reading or pp? ; cp. 

V.®®* 23*^ 34I® 35 1®. — From ns3 21®®, Ecclus. 43^ mm ms ; in 
Akk. napd^u=,' blow upon,* nappahu= a smith/ often in Bab. con- 
tracts.— T^un*?] Hiph., with 3 retained, cp. Jud. 20®i, G-K. § 66/; some 
would point as Niph. ^10517? toO ^ ; but the Hiph. corre- 
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spends with the Hoph. form in v.-®. — ppx] Obj. understood ; ^ supplies 
nantt unnecessarily, as the word comes at the end of the v. — ’nnjm] 
& om., (!K K, and om. in v.^i ; but the equivalent ppK [3 

has just been stated. So 1 . Hd. or Ro. — 21, nsnu 'noaai] 

(iEr^ om. ; in Bibl. Aram, m's, the word used by 5 to render pp in 
See Kautzsch Aramaismeh 107. — 22. 'ri^nns] A IjiittHl noun formed from 
the Hoph. inf., passing into by dissimilation of vowels ; Barth 
Nominalb. § 102 d; cp. the abstr. nouns formed from the Piel, pp?', 
etc. ((Sc dv TpSirov x^^^verai dpytjpLov. Ro. needlessly alters i3pn . . . ijijnn? 
to 530, . . . 'nojn? Niph. — 24. «'rT n-inai? Pu. ptep. from ina; for 
N7 before the ptep. cp. 4^* n. But © ^ oi 5 ppexo^^vTj suggests a pass, 
form of "i»D, either nnao Pu. pf, or, as the Hiph. is in use, •'’iJpon Hoph. 
pf. S recognizes both readings, * thou, land, art not dean nor 
moistened.' nm may have been added when 'tsn was treated as a 
ptep. — N*?] So Mass., a combination of rrctyj and nnya for 'c'a 

(B-L. 567), a noun with suff. ; but syntax requires a verbal form, so 

point rrip^ji Pu. pf. corresponding to n-jpa; for the vb. denominative 

from D|>a cp. Jer. 14®^ (Hiph.). Some MSS and the Vrs. read ; the 
conjn. is wanted. — opt dv3] ^ om. ; EhrL, followed by He., prs. D*iT ern ; 
but mi denotes a torrential storm, not a beneficient rain (Ho.). — 25. 
n'N’aJ ‘iB'p] . , . nN3] 0 r renders by plur., cp. Zeph. 

3®. — B'aa] Sing, collective ; see 13^® n. — np’i pn] iv dwacrrelg. xal rifids 
\afi^dyovT€s, misunderstanding jon, ct. Jer. 20® (ffir. S ' they have 

devoured persons by their violence.’ — 1. 5np7, OSc^ iXdjuL^cLvov 
; (!Er® \apL^dvopT€s. — i3"in Co., who takes m issj' in this 

ch. metaphorically, tr, ’ her palaces they have multiplied,’ with the 
questionable support of Is. 13^^ and 5 ‘ their palaces they have taken 
away * ; but S misunderstands the sentence. — 26. '•min loon] With an 
accus. Don denotes physical or ethical wrongdoing, or both ; cp. Jer. 22®, 
Pr. 8*®. — ah] Cp. 42^0, (!R 0^ dda-TeWoy, cp. Ps. Sol. 2 ®®. — k*?] 
(K again od ddareWop, — Niph. of cp. v.^®; the vowel of the 
second syU. is either TT or “rr ; G-K. § 67 1. ipepiiXoi^pbrjp, but 
ri (rdp^ard fiov ^^epifjKovp, as more reverent ; cp. notes on (K-’s renderings 
81 II®* 381® 43®. — 28. Van] ffi rrda-ovvTat, see 131®^. — anoN . . . n’Dop . . . D'm] 
These pteps. determine the subj. as secondary] predicates, cp. Jer. 2®’ 
17®® ; in Arab, they would be in the accus. defining the state, and so im- 
plidtiy in Hebr. ; Dr. § 161(2). After Q'Tn .S-hon*?. — 29. pjyy ipiry pxn av] 
The sing. coll, takes a pi. vb.; G-K. § 145c; not as < 3 r Xabv ttjs yijs 
^KTie^oOvres, SS, for the context shews that 'n ay is the subj. ( 5 CH), not 
the obj. of the vb. — )pts'S! lan riKi] As wp has just occurred, many 1 . wv 
cp. V.®, and take nx as prep. ; for nn wsf deal with, cp. v.i* 17I’ n. 
may imply this, k. vpbs rbv Tpoa-iiXvTOP oOk dpa(TTp€(f)6p.€Poi fjLerd Kpip-aro ^, — 
30. Bomb. edn. so % ‘ and I will seek.’ — na] Cp. 13®, Hos. 

2®, freely dpacrrpecpSfiePOP 6p6Qs. — pa 3 iDj;] (!!5® etrrojra . , . oXocrx^pw 
QHiff 4v dcaKOTp <t>p<t(Tpi.ov. — p«n 7^3] ip Kacpip [n;/ 3 ] rijs yijs ttjs dpyrjs 
fMov. For 1 and n confused cp. v.* n . — The active inf. with an 
indefinite subj. has a passive sense, cp. 20® ^nn 'n‘?3‘? and 13® «. — 31, 

(!Er iir* adHjP, — nufnin DDn] (K plurals. 

Ch. 23. Oh51a and OhSliba : an allegory, vv. 1-27. — 
In general treatment ch. 23 follows the same lines as ch. 16, 
and with even more repulsive detail ; but the theme is different. 
In ch. 16 it was the seductions of Canaanite religion which had 
degraded Israel ; here the ruin of her character is put down 
to political alliances. Ever since the early days in Egypt the 
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two sisters, Ohollt (Samaria) and Oholiba (Jerusalem), defiled 
themselves by making overtures to the heathen, w.®* ^ ; then 
Samaria sought alliance with the Assyrians, vv.^- 6 j Jerusalem, 
with the Babylonians, w.^^* ; now Jerusalem has thrown 

them over, and is grovelling to Eg5^t once more, vv.^^'^i; 
but the only gain she can look for is the vengeance of her 
rejected partner, 

The punishment is further described in three paragraphs, 
yy 28-31 • 32-34 . 36^ which do little more than give additional 
emphasis to 

Then comes a judgement-scene, The allegory is 

still kept up, but applied in a different way. Instead of being 
treated separately, the two sisters are brought together for 
judgement, ; their offence is more religious than political, 
it amounts in fact to adultery, vv.^®“^^, and as adulteresses 
they will undergo the legal punishment, In several 

places the text is obscure here, especially in 43, xhis 

closing section appears to have been designed as an appendix 
to the poetical passage and based upon it ; other 

instances of the same arrangement are fomd in 15®"® 

J559-63 ^28 -32] 22^®"®^, 

The allegory itself, like the companion piece in ch. 16, was 
written in the form of a poem ; this is clear from the rhythms 
and parallelisms which can be detected behind much alteration 
of the original text. But though Ezekiel writes in verse, he 
is more of a preacher than a poet. He makes use of imagery, 
but his images are not of the knd which constitute poetry. He 
is in deadly earnest ; he can only think of Israel’s career as 
one long tragedy; and he is determined to sting his people 
into an admission of their gi^t. 

The thorough-going criticism of Holscher has set the com- 
position of this chapter m a new light. He is careful indeed 
to claim no sort of certainty for his reconstruction of the poem, 
but he shews good reason for distinguishing primary from 
secondary elements in the text. Thus he points out that v.® 
is repeated in substance by ® ; v.® occurs twice again with 
slight variations in vv.^^. i3- entire group seems 

to be made up of repetitions and enlargements ; v.^® does not 
form the proper sequel of v.^^. At the same time we must 
beware of judging an ancient author by our own notions of 
consistency. We need not be so positive as Holscher that Ez. 
had nothing to do with the section vv.®®"^®, or accept the view 
that w.®®"^® were dictated by the criminal procedure of later 
Judaism. 

2. There i^o women, daughters of one mother] When 
the nation is thus personified, it is generally in a bad sense, 
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cp. Jer. 4^4^ — 2. And in their youth they went 

a-whoring in Egypt] Cp. and ct. Hos. 2^^ Jer. 2^ 3^. 
Throughout the figure is used to describe Israel's efforts 

to make terms with foreign powers. A small nation situated 
between two great empires, and liable to become incidentally 
the victim of their rivalries, was always tempted to sue for 
the favour of one of them. But the prophets kept a keen eye 
on Israel's independence, for on it hung the distinctive character 
of the national faith. There is no record of any attempt to 
make alliance with Eg3^t in the days of Israel's youth ; the 
prophet may be gener^izing about the time when the tribes 
sojourned in Eg3rpt under friendly conditions, Gen. 45^® 462“^ E 
6b Ex. I® E ; but, as in 20® (see note), the language is 
rhetorical. — it was there that their bosoms were pressed, and there 
that their virginity was deflowered] Cp. vv.®* 21. <g paraphrases 
the last sentence well, i/cct ^LeTrapOevevOyjcray, so — ^The first 

half of the v. forms a couplet with 2 : 2 beats ; the second, a 
couplet with 3 : 3 beats. — 4. And their names were Ohold the 
elder, and Oholibd her sister] The names are figurative, cp. 
Is. 7® 8® 10®® 62^, Hos. and coined to suggest a bad sense. 
Both mean tent, the second with a slight increase of emphasis, 
in allusion, probably, to the tents set up on the high places for 
religious prostitution ; see 16^® n. The point is that the 
sisters were alike, as in name so in guilt. Names of similar 
sound were occasionally given to children in Semitic families ; 
Ewald cps. Hasan and Husein, the two sons of *Ali. — and they 
became mine, and bare sons and daughters] Jahveh is the Husband 
of the sisters and the Father of the children ; cp. v.®^ i6®- 
Is. I®, Hos. 2^. The relationship between Jahveh and His 
people is so intimate that only the symbolism of marriage can 
express it (cp. Jer. 2®, Hos. 2®^) ; Ez. develops the idea with 
unflinching realism, — and their names were, Samaria Ohold, and 
Jerusalem OhoUbd] An explanatory addition ; the original poem 
would have left this to be inferred. — 5. Then Ohola while she 
was mine went a-whoring] lit. Ohola under me i.e. while under 
the husband's authority, cp. Num. 5^®* ®°- ®® and ^ v 7 rav^po$ yvvrj 
Rom. 7® ; If ur’an 66, 10 ' the wife of Noah and the wife of Lot 
were under two of our righteous servants.' — and she lusted after 
her lovers the Assyrians] The worst interpretation is put upon 
Samaria's efforts to buy the favour of Assyria Hos. 7^^ 12®, 
and her enforced payment of tribute 2 K. 17®- The vb. 
lusted after or doted on occurs only again in ®®, Jer. 4®®, 
the derived noun in v.^^ 33®®. For lovers i.e. foreign allies cp. 
V.®® 16®’, Jer. 30^S Lam. After Assyrians comes a word 
which must be transferred to v.® ; the v. will then be a couplet 
with 3 : 3 beats. — 6. ' Warriors * clothed in purple] The first 
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word is written at the end of v.® in jUl, and given the meaning 
near] but the Assyrians were not neighbours of Samaria. 
Grammatically the word belongs to the beginning of this v., 
and the sense required is warriors parallel to horsemen ; this 
may be obtained either by inference from late Hebr. and 
Aram, usage, or by altering the word slightly into an Akkadian 
form here and in w.^®. 13^ n not be an objection that 
the word is not found elsewhere in this sense. With clothed in 
purple cp. 38^ and Jer. 10^ ; the colour of the stuff, 

frequently referred to in Ex. and Num., is that implied by 
(S’s vaKLvdiva. — captains and commanders'] Together again in 
yy 12. 23 ^ Jon. 51^®* Dan. 3^^* cp. 6® ; (S ^yovfjL€vov<: Kal 
oTpaTTjyovs ; both loan-words from Akkadian. The &rst,pahoth 
^district governors in Ass. inscriptions, is used in the O.T. of 
military officers under the kings of Assyria and Babylon, e.g. 
2 K. i 82 ^=Is. 36® and U.cc., more frequently of governors 
appointed by the Persian kings. Hag. i^, Neh. 2^ 5^^ etc. The 
second word, segdnim, is used similarly of Ass., Bab., and 
Persian prefects, e.g. Is. 412® and U.cc., and even of Jewish 
officials in Neh. 2^®, E2X. (f etc. ; the title was adopted into 
Aramaic, and became locadized in the Jewish community at 
Elephantine, Cowley Aram, Pap, 8, 13. 10, 13. 18. 26, 9. 21 . — all of 
them fine young men] Y±.youngmen of desire, w.^^* ; cp. Am. 5^^, 

Is. 32 ^. — cavaliers riding on horses] w.^^. 23 The Assyrian 
cavalry, like the Babylonian, excited both admiration and 
dread in Israel ; see Is. 22^, Nah. 3^^-, Jer. 4^9, ch, 26’^* 
Rhythm and sense are improved by arranging the clauses m 
the order of v.^^ (Ho.) ; the lines wiU then be 2:313:3. — 
Vv. 7-10 probably do not belong to the original poem : v.’ 
repeats the substance of v.® (Ho.) ; all of them the choicest sons 
of Assyria is a variant of the phrase in v.® ; the defilement 
by idols cp. w.^o* 37. 39 jies outside the subject-matter of the 
allegory. — 8. The v. goes back to Egyptian days, and adds 
nothing to v. 3 . — 9. Therefore I gave her into the hand of her 
lovers] The formal Therefore belongs rather to the application 
of the poem than to the poem itself ; I gave etc. cp. v.^s 
16®® 21®®™; her lovers cp. v .®. — into the hand of the sons of A,] 
An explanatory addition. — 10. With the opening words cp. 
vv_i 8. 29 j 536 became a byword] lit. a name, 

cp. here in a bad sense, though without the adj. which 

determines the meaning in 22®, Dt. 22^^* Neh. 6 ^®. — and they 
did on thee acts of judgement] See 5^®^., and cp. 16^^. — ii. The 
original poem again. Two lines at any rate fall into metre 
(3 • 3) • There her sister Oholiba saw {it), And outdid her in 
^ofiigate lust ; the third line, and her whoredoms more than the 
whoredoms of her sister, merely enlarges upon the second, and 
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looks like an annotation. Samaria had polluted herself by 
alliances with Egyptians and Ass5nrians ; Jerusalem, not only 
with them, but with Babylonians as well ; her guilt was so 
much the greater. — 12, This v. can hardly belong to the poem ; 
it is made up of phrases borrowed from vv.®* and it disturbs 
the order of events. So far Samaria has been denounced for 
making friends with Assyria ; now it is Jerusalem's turn, and 
her dealings with the Babylonians, Probably, then, 

v.^ 2 , with its allusion to the sons of Asshur, goes with the line 
added at the end of v.^^. — After the sons of Assyria she lusted] 
Though Jerusalem could be charged with making overtures to 
Assyria, e.g. in the time of Ahaz 2 K. yet the context 

shews that the prophet has now come down to his own days, 
when Babylon was the ruling power ; the words are merely 
imitated from v.®. — For near we should read warriors as in 
V.®. — clothed in perfection (?)] Again in 38^, also of warriors ; 
perfection is supposed to mean gorgeous attire, in which sense 
the pi. occurs 27^^. It is tempting to assimilate the text to 
that of V.®, as do ; but recognize a difierent word 

here. — 13. And I saw that she was defiled] By alliance with the 
Babylonians, v.^*^ 17®^’, not necessarily by adopting their false 
worship. — way] Of moral action in a bad sense, cp. v.®^ 

18^3 20^3^ jer, 22^^. — 14. And she saw men figured on the wall] 
Cp. 8^®. Most likely the Babylonians had the same fashion 
as the Assyrians, and decorated the walls of their larger rooms 
with marble panels, carved with bas-reliefs and coloured, to 
a height of 10 or 12 ft. above the groimd ; Meissner Bab. u. 
Ass. i. 325 f . — images of the Chaldeans] Perhaps a note from the 
margin ; the mention of the Chaldaeans comes too soon, 
anticipating v.^® {Ho.).— figured in vermilion] The language 
seems to imply that the background of the sculj>tures was 
painted. In Jerusalem at this period vermilion was introduced 
on the wall§ of the palace, in keeping with a foolish attempt 
at magnificence, as Jeremiah notes, 22^^. — 15. The v. seems to 
fall into two couplets, with three beats in each line : Girt with 
a belt on their loins, Swathed in Purbans on their heads, All of 
them looking like officers, A picture of Babylon's sons ! For the 
warrior's belt or loin-cloth cp. Is. ; Gressmann T. u. B.^ Abb. 
142, 336 ; Meissner Bab. u. Ass. i. Abb. 17, 20. Swathed in 
lit. to go free, hang over, cp. 17® ; here perhaps bulging or pro- 
truding, of the thick folds of the turbans lit. things winded round, 
only here. The etymology of shdlisMm suggests the third in 
rank ; the title is used of Egyptian and Israelite military 
officers Ex. 14’ 15^, 2 K. 7^ lo^®. A picture, or in likeness of 
adverbially as Is. 13^. At the end of the v. stands an annota- 
tion, Chaldaea, the land of their birth, a traditional phrase 
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Gen. 24’ J 31^® E, Jer. 22^® etc. — 16. ... the moment 
she saw them] Ht. according to the sight of her eyes, cp. Is. 

Koh. II®. — she sent messengers to them to Chaldaea] The occasion 
is unknown ; Kr. suggests that it was after the battle of 
Karkemish 605 b.c., when Nebuchadrezzar defeated Pharaoh 
Necho, and JehoiaWm made his submission, 2 K. 24^. — 17. 
The alliance with Babylon was degrading to Judah, cp. v.^®. 
— her soul was alienated from them] lit. was dislocated, Gen. 32^® ; 
a figurative application of the word, cp. v.^®, Jer. 6®. — 18. The 
text of cl. a in the Hebr. arouses suspicions. <g agrees with 
J[5l, while % varies the verbs and treats them both as passive, 
* was uncovered . . . was seen,’ cp. 16®’, Lev. 20^"^. But 
since she uncovered her whoredoms is not the usual phrase, the 
clause which follows may be a gloss or a variant (He.). — and 
my soul was alienated from her, as my soul had been alienated 
from her sister] In the context, ®®, this revulsion of 

feeling is ascribed to the lover, here to Jahveh. Such a trans- 
ference need not be ruled out as unfitting, but the words give 
the impression of being a comment on — 20. The allusion 

here is to Judah’s overtures to Egypt for help when threatened 
by the Babylonians, cp. v.^’, Jer. 2^® 37’, Lam. 4^’. The 
prophet denounces this humiliating policy, as he, had already 
done in 16®® n., cp. 29^®. — and she lusted after their para- 

mours] i.e. the profligates among the Egyptians ; elsewhere 
the word is only used of women, concubines ; the Vrs. mis- 
understand or paraphrase. For the comparisons, which had 
become proverbial, see Hos. 8®, Jer. 2®^ (the wild ass), and 
Jer. 5® 13®'^ (horses). The prophet describes the Egyptians 
with greater repugnance than he feels for the Babylonians, 

; the lasciviousness of the Egyptians was abhorrent to 
the Hebrews, cp. 16®®, Gen. 39^®* J. — 21. And thou didst seek 
after the lewdness of thy youth] The sudden change to the 2nd 
pers. makes it probable that this v. did not belong to the original 
poem (He. Ho.) ; seek after, only here in a bad sense, ct. Is. 26^® ; 
thy youth goes back to the time mentioned in v.®. — ' when the 
Egyptians squeezed ' thy paps] See on w.®- In tr37ing to 
soften the language, jUl gets rid of the sense as well, in making 
from Egypt thy paps (!). Similarly with the next phrase : 

' pressing ’ the bosom of thy youth has been altered to for the 
sake of the bosom etc. The same attempt to modify objectionable 
words is made by ® ; cp. the renderings of <S and in 
(crit. n.) . — ^22. Now comes the retribution, vv.®® ‘®®. Four threats 
are announced, each beginning with thus saith [Adonai] Jahveh, 
VY 22 - 27 . 28 - 31 . 32-34. 35 . sccond repeats the first in more 
general terms ; the third introduces a new figure of judgement, 
the cup ; the fourth echoes a phrase of the second. Holscher 
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thinks that only (except ^aaa. 23 a^b) written by 

Ezekiel ; but the evidence is hardly decisive ; it is possible 
that the prophet himself may have added to emphasize 

the theme of vv.^^"^?^ g^n^j equally possible that later hands 
have been at work on this addition . — Therefore , . . hehold, I 
am about to"] As in 22^® 25^- and cp. v.^s below . — stir up 
thy lovers . . . from every side'] Cp. w.®- ® — alienated] 

Cp. — 23. So much of the v. as repeats the language 

of vv.®- may be regarded as secondary (Ro. Ho.) ; note that 
the sons of Asshur are brought in again, with the Babylonians ; 
see on v .^^. — Pekod and Shd"a and K 6 ^a] Pekod (cp. Jer. 50^^) 
was the name of a powerful Aramaean tribe inhabiting the 
plain on the E. of the Tigris, not far from its mouth ; in Ez.'s 
time the district was conquered by Nebuchadrezzar, and 
therefore belonged to the Bab. empire : KB. ii. 13, 41, 71, 107 ; 
Langdon Neubab. Konigsinschr. 146 f. mat Pukudu. The other 
two races (for Sho^a cp. Is. 22®) are most likely to be identified 
with the Sutu and the Kutu, who lived also on the E. of the 
Tigris, a good deal N. of the Pukudu. The Sutu are mentioned 
as nomads of the Syrian desert in the Amarna Letters (16, 38. 40. 
122, 34) ; in the nth cent, they entered Babylonia, and then 
were forced into the plains E. of the Tigris ; in alliance with 
Aramaean tribes they were constantly at war with Assyria, 
and never completely conquered : KB. ii. 55, 63, 69, 71, 73. 
The Kutii appear on Assyrian documents of the 7th cent., and 
as forming part of Babylonia in the time of Cjrus : KB. ii, 
129, iii. (2) 127. Thus aU three names would be known to 
Ez., and in his time Pekod certainly, and Sho'a and Koa 
probably, were within the Bab. empire, though at an earlier 
period the two last, as being further north, would have belonged 
to Ass5n:ia. Hence we may suppose that all the sons of Asshur 
with them is an addition to the v., which is concerned only 
with Oholiba and the Babylonians. For the remaining clauses 
see the notes on vv.®* ® ; here, however, JfSl gives renowned 
cp. Num. 26®, instead of warriors. — 24. And they shall come 
against thee in multitudes (?)] The meaning of the last word, 
which occurs only here, is a guess from the context. gives 
airo PoppoL (so Co. Gr.) ; but from the north is hardly so appro- 
priate here as in 26’ ; the other Vrs, did not understand the 
word . — chariots and wheels and with a company of peoples] Cp. 
the description of the Babylonian assault in 26^® ; for wheels 
cp. Is. 5^®, Jer. 47®; company again in vv.^®** 16^® w . — shield 
and buckler and helm] The first two words in the parallel passage 
38^ ; they go together in 39®, Jer. 46®, Ps. 35® ; the former 
was the large shield sometimes carried in front of the warrior, 
j S. vf' or fixeci on the ground 4s a screen, ch. 26®; the 
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latter was worn on the arm. The word for helm is found only 
here and in i S. 17^®. — they shall set against thee round about] 
As in the siege of a city, 4^, Jer. 50^^. — And I will hand over 
judgement to them] lit. put judgement before them, cp. Dt. 

I K. 8^®. The heathen are to be the judges ; Jahveh commits 
to them the right to punish His people. Judah had been 
faithless to their covenant with Babylon, a natural result of 
their faithlessness to Jahveh ; cp. 17’®* — and they shall judge 

thee by their judgements] Cruel and savage, as the next v. 
describes ; cp. 7^’. The present v. falls into six lines (4+2), 
with three beats in each. — 2$. And I will lay my jealousy on 
thee] Jahveh's jealousy means the same as His anger (cp. 16^®) : 
the Babylonians will give effect to it. For deal with thee cp. 
V .29 gi8^ 5^^. — they shall take off thy nose and 

thy ears] The Babylonians were a milder race than the Assyrians, 
but they could mutilate their prisoners with equal barbarity ; 
see 12^® n. Among the Egyptians it is said that an adulteress 
was punished by having her nose cut off, Diodorus Sic. i. 78. — 
and they that survive of thee shall fall by the sword] Cp. Am. 4^ 9^ ; 
the latter passage may be imitated here. — they — thy sons . . . 
they shall take] seems to come from v.^®. — and they that survive 
of thee shall be devoured by fire] See w., cp. Zech. 9^. The 
repetition suggests that the second half of the v. is either a 
variant of the first (Kr. He.), or a later insertion (Ho.). — 
26. This V. is borrowed from 16®®, and out of order ; the stripping 
would come before the mutilation. — 2 *]. The v. falls into two 
couplets, with three beats in each line. With I will make to 
cease cp. v.^ 16^. — Vv. 28-31. A second threat of punishment, 
not quite so harsh as The Babylonians are not lovers, 

but i^ose whom thou hatest v.^® ; the punishment of the adulteress 
differs from that described in v.®®, she is to be unclothed and 
uncovered v.®® ; in other words, the devastation of Jerusalem 
is near at hand (against Ho., who regards it as already past). — 
Behold, I am about ifo . . .] See on v.®®. — deliver thee into the 
hands of] Cp. 7^^ n, 21®® and Jer. 22®®. — alienated] See on v.^®. — 

29, deal with thee in hatred] See on v.®®. — unclothed and un- 
covered] See on 16'^. — all thy produce] As the fruit of toil, cp. 
Jer. 20®. — ^The last two words of the v. should belong to the 
next V. ; the Vrs. lend some support for the transference. — 

30. ' Thy lewdness and thy whoredoms ' have procured unto thee 

these things] The wording and thought as in Jer. 4^®. — because 
thou didst go a-whoring after the nations, for the reason that thou 
didst defile thyself with their idols] The poem deeds with foreign 
alliances, vv,^^* ; secondary elements m it refer to 

defilement by idolatry, e.g. vP ; here both seem to be combined. 
— 31. In the way of thy sister] Reminiscent of v,^®. — so I will 
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put her cup into thy hand] The cup is filled with Jahveh's wrath ; 
to drink of it brings madness and ruin. This figure, which is 
further developed in the next section, appears first in Jeremiah's 
vision of a great feast, to which all the nations, beginning with 
Jerusalem, are summoned, Jer. 25^®®-, and then in ib. 49^^^ 
Hab. 2^®, Is. 51^^- 22^ Lzm. 4^^ Obad. 1®, Ps. ii® 75®. The cup 
always belongs to Jahveh, and it is He who gives it ; cp. Mt. 20®^ 
26®®, Rev. 141®. — ^Vv. 32-34. The third threat : the cup of wrath. 
In form the passage is metrical, and contains a stanza apparently 
of five lines in the 3 : 2 measure ; but glosses and corruptions 
make it difficult to recover the original text. 

Thy sister* s cup thou shalt drink, the deep and wide one, 

holding so much, 

Samaria was punished long ago : now Jerusalem will share 
her fate. At the beginning of the second line reads she 
shall he for laughter and scorn, a marginal gloss not represented 
by ; the words do not suit the description of the cup 
which holds so much lit. containing much (with the change of a 
vowel point), — 33. 

Thou shalt he filled with ' breaking * and sorrow, with a 

cup of ' ' terror. 

The text has drunkenness, which, however, does not go well 
with sorrow ; a slight change gives breaking, used of violent 
emotion 21^^ Jer. 17^® (Co. and many). The rest of the line 
has received additions : with a cup of horror and terror, the 

cup of thy sister Samaria. The word for horror is common in 
Jeremiah, but not in Ez., who uses the cognate form terror, 
cp. 7®^ n. ; the other meaning of the word, devastation, is not 
suitable here, see 6^* n. <S recognizes only one of the two words, 
kqX to iroTTipiov dpavLo-fjiov. the cup of thy sister (^) seems to 
have been added to explain what has just been stated in v.®® ; 
but the original form of the line is tmcertam. See phil. n. — 34. 

And it thou shalt drink and sup up, and ‘ consume to 

the dregs * : 

[And tear out thy breasts] 

For 1 have spoken it : *tis Jahveh* $ oracle. 

drink and sup up] As in Is. 51^^, Ps. 75® of the cup of Jahveh's 
wrath. The next sentence in Hebr. runs and the potsherds 
thereof thou shalt break ; but the vb. means properly to break 
bones, Num. 24®. The text cannot be right. The rendering 
above is based partly upon % ' thou shalt finish,' and partly 
upon Ps. 75®®^ the dregs thereof] so Ehrlich, He. Another 
possible emendation is that proposed by Co., * thou shalt 
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swallow the dregs thereof/ cp. Job 39^^ — and tear out thy 
breasts] In madness, ' through drinking the cup of reeling,' says 
KimW ; a violent phrase without parallel elsewhere, and not 
recognized by (§ ; perhaps a note from the margin, since the 
rhythm of the v. seems to exclude it. — ^With the concluding 
formula cp. 28^® 39® and 5^^ — 3^, A. still further threat, 

cp. vv.^2. 28. 32 ^ summing up those which have gone before. The 
language has a somewhat conventional tone ; forgotten me cp. 
22^^ ; cast me behind thy back cp. i K. 14®, Neh. 9®® ; bear thy 
lewdness etc. i.e. its consequences, cp. w.®* and the phrase 
bear iniquity 4^ n. — ^Vv. 36-49. A new address, based upon the 
preceding poem, but developing its ideas in a different direction. 
The crimes to which the allegory now refers are Moloch-worship, 
defiling of the temple, sabbath-breaking, vv.®'^"^®, though the 
foreign alliances are hinted at again, vv.^®‘^^. And a further 
contrast appears. In the two ' sisters ' are dealt with 

one after the other, following the course of their history ; but 
here they are contemporaries ; they will be judged together ; 
and their punishment has not yet taken place. The text 
presents difficulties owing to glosses and corruptions, especially 
in It will be noticed that in vv.®®“ the verbs and 

pronouns are plural, while in there is a mixture of 

plurals and singulars; in one set of passages Jerusalem is 
addressed or spoken of alone, w.**®^* in another, the 

two 'sisters' are combined, vv.^®^;. 42b. 44b. 45^ jg 

to be explained ? Kr. would say that two parallel versions 
have been incorporated side by side ; so Steuemagel EinL 596 ; 
but in view of the uncertain character of the text, it seems more 
likely that a single version has been expanded by notes from 
the margin. 

This new address, then, was added as an appendix to vv.^“®®, 
perhaps by Ezekiel himself, to fit a new situation which had 
arisen. Vi^at the circumstances were is not known ; but those 
who heard or read the prophet's words would have under- 
stood him well enough (so He. Ezechielst, 23 ff.) ; the de- 
plorable practices which are mentioned point to a time of 
desperate straits just before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
rather than to any time after 586. This seems more probable 
than Ho.'s view that Ohola and Oholiba represent, not Samaria 
and Jerusalem, but two typical women, whose punishment is 
intended to be a warning to the community in the days of the 
Second Temple. — 36, And Jahveh said unto me, Son of man] 
The exact form of expression is found only here ; it is, however, 
merely a variation of And he said unto me, 17 times ; and he 
said unto me. Son of man, 15 times ; and Jahveh said unto me, 
t^uce. — Wilt thou judge ?] See 2Q^ n, Tfie t^o sisters are to b^ 
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judged together, ct. w.®“® and — and declare to them 

their abominations] Cp. 16^ 20^ 22^ ; with declare cp. 43^®. — 
37. They have committed adultery, and blood is in their hands] 
Cp. 16^®- referring to the slaughter of children in the 
worship of Jahveh as Moloch. tC tries to soften the people's 
guilt : ' behold, there are adulteresses among them and shedders 
of innocent blood/ cp. ® 2®* 3^^. — ^From and with their idols they 
committed adultery to the end of the v. there follows what looks 
like a gloss on cl. a ; see below on v.®®. The expressions are 
taken Srom v.^ with to be devoured lit. for devouring 

cp. 15^ w. — 38. Again this they have done to me] Introducing 
a gloss with again, cp. 20^'^ n., and interrupting the connexion 
between and (Jahn, He. Ho.). — made my sanctuary 

unclean] Cp. 3^^ n. JfH adds on that day as in v.®® ; om. in 
both places. Perhaps the annotator knew of some special 
occasion, and expected the reader to remember it (He.). — 
profaned my sabbaths] See 20^^ n. 22®. — 39. The v. 

forms a continuation of so that, omitting the insertions, 
we may read, " For they have committed adultery, and blood 
is in their hands by their slaughter of their sons " etc. (Jahn 
partly, Ho.). Then the prophet goes on to say that, after 
offering sacrifice to Jahveh as Moloch, they entered the sanctuary 
to denle it ; their mere presence was a desecration. Such 
sacrifices were resorted to when all others seemed unavailing, 
see n. ; they could not be distinguished, however, from 
sacrifices offered to false gods, see Ex. 34^® JE, Lev. 17^ H, Dt. 
32^*^ JE, Ps. 106®’. — and behold, thus did they within my house] 
Probably, like the similar words at the beginning of v.^®, a later 
addition. — 40. So far, false worship has been alluded to under 
the figure of adultery; now the figure changes to that of 
harlotry, which in vv.^"^^ stands for foreign alliances. The two 
are connected by the opening words, ‘ (As if this were not 
enough) furthermore they send.' Though the general sense 
is clear, it is awkwardly expressed : Furthermore, they send for 
men coming from afar, to whom a messenger was sent, and behold, 
they came. Interpreting the figure as in vv.^”^^, this will refer 
to a petition for help dispatched to some far-off people, appar- 
ently beyond the desert v.^^; the tense of they send denotes 
the past either as vividly present or as often repeated, they 
used to send. Jer. 27® speaks of messengers from nations 
outside Palestine coming to Jerusalem for the purpose of 
organizing a revolt against Babylon ; something of the same 
kind may have happened from the side of Jerus^em when the 
Babylonian invasion was expected. For (g’s readings see 
crit. II.— for whom thou didst wash, paint thine eyes, and put on 
thine ornaments] At this point begins the series of 2nd pers. 

^7 
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sing, verbs, see p. 256 above ; Jerusalem alone is pictured. The 
sudden change from plur. to sing., and the clumsy attach- 
ment to the context, shew that this new sentence is either a 
variant or an addition from the margin, wash . . . orna- 
ments y as a bride in preparation for marriage, 16^ Ru. 33. 
paint thine eyes i.e. with kohly the Aram, and Ar. word repre- 
sented by the vb. here ; it was a black pigment usually made 
from powdered antimony, and painted round the eyes to 
increase their brilliance ; cp. 2 K. 9®°, Jer. 4®®, Job 42^^ where 
the word is pitk, ® ka-TL^L^ov tous 6 (f> 6 aXiJLov<s crov. — 4^* 
thou didst sit on a ' tapestried ' couchl So ; see Prov. 7^®, 
which explains the description. 0 , on a glorious couch, — with 
a furnished table before it] i.e. a table set out for a feast in front 
of the couch ; cp. Is, 21®, Pr. 9^. — and my oil and my perfume 
thou didst lay^ upon it] A quotation from 16^®. — 42. The first 
half of the v. is unintelligible in jfSt, lit. and the sound of a tumult 
at ease {is) in her, and unto men by reason of the multitude of men 
brought in drenched with wine from the desert. The words for 
brought in and drenched with wine (Nah. Pr. 23^®) are 

suspiciously alike ; the second is probably a miswritten form of 
the first. Read, therefore, And the sound of a tumult at ease is 
heard in her, by reason of the multitude of men coming in from 
the desert. The v. pictures the crowd of ' lovers ' who arrive at 
the invitation of Ohola and Oholiba, and adorn them with 
jewellery, such as would be given to a bride or courtesan ; 
cp. 12. The men from the desert would be Arabs or 
Moabites etc., cp. Jer. 273®- — 43. The v. is untranslatable. 
On the basis of (g Co. emends as follows, with general approval : 
And I said, Like this have they not committed adultery? after the 
manner of a whore they go a-whoring. The RV. and RVm. try to 
render but without success. — ^44. And ' they * went in unto 
her] So i MS and Vrs., cp. v.^*^ ; 0 i reads the sing, one went 
in. — a woman that is an harlot] So 163®, which has influenced the 
language here and in v.^3 (restored) — *to work* lewdness] <g rov 
TTovfjaai avoixiav. incorrectly women of lewdness, — 45. 

And righteous men, they shall sentence them with the sentence due 
to adulteresses and murderesses] The double crimes, as in v.®*^ ; 
and the judgement as in But who are the righteous men ? 

In vv. 32 - 27 . 28-31 the punishment is carried out by the Baby- 
lonians, the heathen ' lovers ' ; similarly in ; but could 
they be described as righteous men, even to give an added sting 
to the humiliation of the ' sisters ' ? It is better to take the 
righteous men as representing the moral sense of the community, 
the hdhdl in v.^^ ib^®. There is still enough conscience left 
in the nation to condemn the national guilt. — ^46. Bring up a 
company against them] For the kdhdl see ib^® n. ; in Ez. gener- 
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ally of a company assembled for hostile purposes. Ho. thinks 
that the later Jewish ecclesia is meant ; but the absence of the 
article (see Ezr. lo^®- Neh, 8^* renders this doubtful. — 
And make them an object of terror and a spoil\ The phrase make 
an object of terror or shuddering, is used especially by Jeremiah, 
Jer. 15^ 24® 29^® 34^"^ ; for a ^oil cp. 7^1 n, and Jer. 2^^ 30^®. — 
47. And they shall stone thee with stones ‘ '] The punishment 

for adultery, cp. 16^®, Dt. 2 X^^. M at the end adds a company ; 
but the word is superfluous. — and cut thee down with their swords\ 
The vb., which denotes cutting down a forest, Josh 17^®* does 
not go naturally with swords ; perhaps the rare word used in 
16^® should be restored here. — and their sons . . . slay, and 
burn their houses'] A combination of v.^® and 16^^. — ^48. I will 
make lewdness to cease] Cp. 16^^. — and all women shall take 

warning] Cp. 16^^. Jahveh's judgement is to be a public 
example; see 5®m. — 49. they shall lay . . . upon you] Cp. the 
idiom in 9^® for requiting in recompense. — bear the sins of your 
idols] i.e. penalty for the sin of idolatry, cp. Lev. 20^® and the 
frequent bear iniquity in Ez. 4^ «. — and ye shall know] Mas. ; the 
prophet is thinking of the people, not as in an allegory, but as 
they are. 

Ch. 23, 2. If vn be omitted, the v. forms a couplet with 2 : 2 beats, 
beginning o'nti'. — 3. (fEcui$ om. ; but the measure, if 2 : 2, requires 

the word. — nDB'] The n— locale has lost its significance, as in 32291' 4835. 
— Pi. V.21 (rest.), j^fal. ptcp. i S. 26^ Lev. 222* (all). — 
|rT'‘?in3 m wy db'i] lit. they sqt^eezed the paps of their virginity, indef. subj. ; 
the vb. is found only here and in w.®* 21 (rest.) ; Ar. furnishes an 
equivalent, ghashiya. Some think that m has been inserted to tone 
down the expression ; but Geiger argues that itself was felt to be 
so objectionable that it was altered to uni love in v.^’ 16®, Pr. 7^® etc. ; 
moreover, if the metre is 3 : 3, the beat on m must be kept. para- 

phrase, so that it is uncertain whether the word was in their text or 
not. riBol Trapdeveluv aitirQv 2 tltBoI TrapSeviuv aBryjs U mammae 

pubertatis earum. — 4. . . . ’O^XtjSa, is 

the fern, of ‘pnN, invented to form a woman's name; cp. njioq 391® 
(si V.I.). The n of the final syll. has no mappik, it is therefore not the 
sufif, of the 3rd fern. sing. ; what could her tent mean ? On the other 
hand, in the final syll. probably contains the preposition with 

sufi., although no mappik is written in the ; for this name has a 
parallel in Pi^''V3n the pleasant one, lit. pleasure (is) in her, 2 K. 21^, 
Is. 62* ; hence would mean the tented one, lit, tent in her, the 

'"T in each case being the binding vowel, rather than the sufE.^ of the ist 
pers. sing. ; so Gray Hebr. Pr. Names 85, Sm. Be. Kr., as against Konig 
ii. 417, Ro. Other pr. nn. compounded with are Ex. 31® P, 

the Phoenician CIS. i. Nos. 50, 54, the Edomite 

Gen. 36® 41 P, the Sabaean nnns;‘?nN CIS. iv. No. 434 ; in Sabaean 
family. — 5. 'Hnn] render as though 'nnno, cp. Hos. 4^®; but 

there is no need to alter Bab. Massora G-K. § 63 m. 

The vb. in Ar. 'agiba—' wonder, admire.' For Vn 1. — omip] near. 

(JG roj>s iyyL^opras airrrj, SO i.e. rth unsuitable in meaning, 

Either connect the word with nqp battle Ps. 78®, Job 38®® etc., Syr. k^robo,, 
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Ter. 21^ or read Dmp=Akk. kuydd& ‘ bold men/ ' warriors/ Haupt 
(in Toy). Co. suggests v.^s for this v. and v.^^. Ehrl. He. interpret 
' those near * the Idng, as in Est. 6. mns] From ni^is, fern, of office, 
G-K. § 122 y. The pi. is generally uins, but sometimes hnps Ezr. 

Neh. 2^* », as in Aram., Dan. 3^ etc. ; Akk. paJidtu=(i) * district,’ (2) 
’ governor ’ ; in the latter sense abbreviated from Ml pahati * lord of a 
district,’ e.g. KB, ii. 54! 60 f. 126 f. — dujd] From Akk. Saknu, e.g. 
K.B. ii. 40 f. 46 f. 72 f. In loan-words the Hebr. d sometimes = Akk. S, 
see X9®w., and the Hebr. a=Akk. h, e.g. 'a rhyn — Tuklat-p., |mD=5ar- 
ukin, — 7. Yor 411% =6th in this word see 16'^^n. — ^32] The 

vb. ought to be followed by on'*?];, cp. w.®* *. imply ; but il®l 
is supported by the appositional — 8. nniK '3] For ni?K, see 2 ^ n. 

and Driver on 2 S. 13^^. — 9. p*?] i Ms and ^ prefix nn. — 10. Dt^] 
\t£X97ytia, only again in 36®, 3 K. 9’, Tob. 3^ cod. k. S renders aiy twice, 
as and ats?, cp. 43’ 5, Co. 155. — o'aiaE'] pi. of aiaa' 2 C. 20® (? text) ; 1. 

adds at the end of the v. elf rds ffvyar^paf + a^T^f a gloss, 

perhaps suggested by 16^^ ivtiinov ywaLK&p toXXlov. — ii. ruDQ nnnjj; nrri^rii] 
lit. and corrupted her lust more than she (did) ; the noun, only here, 
from the vb. in v.®. — n’mnn nxi] The accus. is governed, like nuajj;, 
by nnis'm ; the prosaic seems to indicate an addition (H6.). — 12. ‘?«] 
1. V.®. — In Ps. 50® ^/30=:perfection, in ch. 27^^ splendid 

stuffs, here elnrdpvpa ’ fine garments,’ ^ eMppvpa 'B veste varia. — 
14. ngnp Pu. ptcp. used as a substantive ; cp. the adj. in xfe 'p 
Ps. 731® ; G-K. § 128 w. But a slight change gives a better construction, 
D'ppn (5c &v^paf i^uypaprjfihovf, so ESU viros depictos. njgnp 

may have been suggested by 8^®. — "Wf] Perhaps from Akk. Server {r)u=^ 
'red paste,’ KAT^. 649. In Jer. 22^* (R renders )Lt^Xros=' red ochre' 
B sinopis (i.e. from Sinope, whence the colour came) ; here (!R para- 
phrsLses iv ypapldi (cp. 3 K. 6®®) ' in powders ' B coloribus. H6. 

reduces the v. to o'ppn d’ss'jk Kim. — 15. 'k n.ijri] The adj. nho (so 

Kim.) only here; pt. n.uq. — 'nno] lit. ' overhanging in respect of 
turbans,’ cp. Ex. 26i®^* of the curtain of goat’s hair overhanging the 
back of the tabernacle. The is found in Ethiopic=involvere, cir- 
cumplicare, DiUmann Lei^. Ling. Aeth, col. 1225 ; this root is distinct 
from h2i2=dip, dye. here Tapa^aTrTd=dyed, ^rcdpai ^airrat 2 irepi- 
pe^XiificLTOL 0 xaXdcr/Aara dvadedeiM^va B tiaras tinctas. — D'' b^'' 7B'] Sometimes 
escplained as the third man in a war-chariot ; but the Egypt, and 
Ass. representations shew only two men. See Driver on Ex. 14^, The 
word may have been borrowed from Akk., at any rate Saluda =* third 
in rank ’ may be compared ; perhaps the Aram, Dan. f has this 
sense. (5r rpurd^ TrdvTOjp, misunderstanding. — dna'j] is connected 
by accents with ‘?n3 un ; it belongs rather to what follows, Sm. Be. 
Kr. He. H6. (!& om. ‘?33 U3. — 16. uayw Kt. cp. v.® is to be preferred to 
Q. cp. v.®®, in which the cohortative n~ is written abnormally 
with the impf. 3rd pers. ; G-K. § 48 d. — ni<nD^] Strictly, h of norm, cp. 22® n. 
— HD’W] elf yrpf X., SO explanatory, — 17. am iDiyD*?] (K elf 

KolTqv KaTokvSvrwv i.e, onT for □n'=i, so 16® ; cp. 3® w. S) * to lie with 
her,’ cp. v.®7z. — ypni frorn yp’, which seems to be a parallel form of 
yp: w.i®* ®® ; cp. Ar. wa^da^* fall, befall.’ — 18. 'y rix ‘?3m 'n 

The inconsistency of nt< after the second and not after the first 
reveals the annotator. — nypj . , . ypm] Ndldeke 

Neue Beitr. z. sem. Sprachen (1911), 198 f. considers that yp’ and ypa 
w.®®. ®® were two distinct roots, as it is unlikely that the language had 
formed a pf, from a's and an impf. from ''s . Hurwitz RooUDeterminatives 
in Sem. Speech (1913), 21 f. taikes ■‘Tj;;pa to be a Niphal of yp' in process 
of formation, like Jud. 5®, Is. 19®. Kim. Rad. Lih. s.v. yp' 

recognizes two roots, ypm from yp', and nyp: Niph. of yyp. — 19. 
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Q.or a-ipii. takes this and nnat as 2nd pers. — cin:fD pNi] (Sc kv klyihirrc^. 
Ginsburg 'd pxD. — Dr. § 205.--20. n^ayni] Impf. 3 f.s. with 
cohortative ending ; see v.i® n. — art’EfjJg] So Baer's text, in accordance 
with the Mass. ; the forms have no Massoretic authority. 

The word, evidently of common gender, is found in Aram. Knp‘?[']3 pi. 
pnp^s, Gk. TrdXXa^, TraXXa/cT^, iraWaKis, and Lat. paelex, pelex, pellex : 
a foreign word, as its form indicates, and from a speech which used the 
ending — ^ for the nominative, and had connexions witib. eastern Armenia, 
Syria, Palestine, i.e. probably the Hittite, as Jensen argues, ZDMG. 
xlviii. (1894), 468 ff. The Vrs. paraphrase ; irl rot/s XaXdaiovs K 
* and she desired to become a concubine (KtiiDB') to them ' ^ ' and she 
doted upon their doings.* — ncni] Only here ; from the same root as d^t. 
€r a^ 5 ota. — 21, npani] i Ms. npam. ^ 'and I visited thee,' a mistake 
corrected in cod. Ambr. ' and thou didst visit ' (seek after), Co. 57. 142. — 
nnszpp To be restored '1 onsp as in v.®. * when thou 

wast deflowered in E.' quando subacta sunt in Aeg3q)to ubera tua, 
both as in v.® ; ( 2 R also=^Jip3. For (!&'s S, iiroLeLs ip kiy^rq) iv r(p 
KaTaXjjfjiaTL <tov=m for n see on v.i’. — ^|S2p^] 1 . 7jj;p^ Pi. or ?al, 

so (!Er-^ (cp. (S V.®) 00 ol fiacTTol pedTriAs crou attempts to 

make sense of M- — 23. ;;ipi npa] The identification of m and yip 
with the Sut'A and also called Su and Ku for short, was first pro- 

posed by Fr. DeUtzsch Wo lag das Parad.1 235* ff., and, though questioned 
by Winckler AUor. Forsch. ii. 253 ff., is now generally accepted ; Hebr. 
added y and Akk. t as expletives to the original Su, Ku. ^aKoi/K 
K. ^ove K. 'T^oOe ^ Kal 4 »o 05 k. 2 oi >5 k. A068 cp. 27^® 30®. X Phacouth et 
Sue et Couth * and Put and Lud and I^oa.' 'A invents a translation 
itncrKiirTTiv k, r^pavvov k. Kopv^xuov, hence nobiles, t37Tannosque et 
principes, on which Jerome notes, pro quibus in Hebraico habetur 
Phacud et SUE et cue. — ua Va] ®rX^=V3i, but the text cannot 
properly refer to Assyrians serving in the Bab. army ; the words are 
best regarded as an addition. — Dnw=D^jji as in w.®®* — 24. ^srr] 10 MSS 

Kenn. fjfn. The derivation from the Akk. collect, heap up,' 

suggested in Baer Ezech. xi., is questioned ; Haupt in Toy Ezek. 77 points 
out that the root is not jsn. The emendation fioq, which many 
adopt, gives the sense required, but the word should be in the accus. 
I’lDp, not in the constr. st., as the rhythm shews. % ' with weapons ' 
^ ‘ as armed men ' IB instructi, RV. ' with weapons,' after Rashi, Jfim. 
— ^np3i] (5r='p3. — pDi % p^uya i.e. njs only (cp. 26®) ; in 38* E 
renders both words. — ynip] i S. 17®®, elsewhere yniD 27^® 38® etc. The 
word comes from a root no longer extant in Hebr. =' to be hollow,' cp. 
Akk. kdb'A * reservoir,' ' cup,' Ar. kah'un ' cowl, hood ' ; 

G. R. Driver JTS. xxiii. 409. seems not to have understood 'p, 
and renders k. jSaXe? (f>v\c(.K^v iwl <rk hence Co. prs. 'Ji lO’ts'' D' 13 i; 

but need not be altered. irepc/ce0aXaftts[-ai'] ® po'^ip ‘ helmets * 

(s^D’^uo V. 15), so — 25. inp’ '31 *|U3 non] For the order cp. 18^®* 

Dr. § 208 (3), — 27. ’•nnB'm] k. dirocTTpi^cji as often, see 7®*w, — inurriKi] 
1. qnuim, the form used in this ch. and in ch. 16 ; rin with the 
second accus. and not with the first, though this occurs again in 
V.®®, hints at a mistake in the text. — See 18®^. — 28. 

A rare form of the suff. for ^ :r, perhaps to bring out the verbal force of 
the ptcp., cp. 25*; G“K. § 91 e. — 'z; n'3] For the construction of the 

rel. in the gen. see G-K. § 138 e . — 29. "lyu^ (& 'irivras robs ttSpovs (tov 
K al roi)j fxdxSovs (tov, a double rendering, cp. in CK 17®® 20^® 26® 
32®®-^ 34I* etc. — n‘?m] A mistake for nn*?;:!. — ^q^nurni ^r^Dn] ( 15 ^ end the 
V. with inDu, and (£ makes 'ini govern nz'y in v.®®. It is better to transfer 
both words, and to read inoi F. — ^30. Inf. abs. governed by 'ini 'di ; 

for the construction see G-K. ^ 11^ ff. A few MSS 1 . iB'y, an easier 
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reading ; so Jer. 4^®. The Vrs. naturally translate by a finite vb. — 
-inutn] Inf. with 3 expressing the cause ; Kon. iii. § 403 a , — nNDOJ 
Parallel to the preceding construction ; the pf. states a fact of definite 
occurrence, cp. 36^®, Jer. 30^^; Dr. § 118. imply hnodji cp. 320 12^® ; 

smoother, but not necess^. — 31, '•nmi] Pf. c.w.c. without a direct 
antecedent; so especially in threats or promises, Dr. § 119(a). — 

3 MSS plur. — 32. jyV*?! pns*? n’nn] The change to the 3 fern. sing, 

reveals a gloss; the spelling pns, cp. Gen. 2i®=pnK' Jer. 48 2®^., does 
not occur outside the Pent., except in Jud. (1. pnty'i). supply 

a translation. — n^ip] A noun of this form =:much does not occur else- 
where ; pt. n|i"]5 Hiph. ptcp 1., cp. Ex. 36®, i S. etc. ; so S ^ iroWoiis 
X^pova-a TT quae est capacissima. wrongly connects with the following 
V. TO irXeovd^ov rod (rwreXiffai jUdrjv, so !pim. — 33. So Vrs., 

cp. 39 1® ; but 1. pity 2 MSS. — |Un] /c. ^/cXiJo-ews, perhaps a corruption 

in the Gk. (Co.) ; k. itcx^Q Stcjs. — 2nd pers. f., subject Jeru- 
salem ; Co. Kr. xSen 3rd. pers. f., subj. which would follow well 
after v.®®’’ ; but there is no need to alter the tra(htional text, which makes 
t3i3 accus., and in apposition to the two preceding words.— nDDis'i noty dd] 
1. ncDB' D13 DID! ; a 3 I 2 Line is thus obtained. — in'inK did] 

om, piDiy, hapLapetas, however, has been added by a later hand, 
transposes the clauses xal rb ttot-^plov dSeX^ijs o-ov ^a/Mupelas 
TroT'fjpLov d<pavL(rfiov. An alternative guess at the second half of the 
line would be to om. nDDs^i nDtcf did and piDiy as glosses, thus leaving 
"imn« D13. The textual evidence alone does not decide the point ; on 
the whole the reading adopted is preferable, as noDiy Dia gives a good 
parallel to pnnsn p:\ — 34. n’UDi] (5® k, rb$ eoprds =nijfO'i. (15 '^ k. iKCTrptvyyieh, 
so ’A29 as noted in ^ — man n’B^nn ni<i] (!Ic /c. rds veopLrjvias abrijs 

d7ro<rrp^^w='mDa n’tyin n«i (cp. 21^’ w.) U et fragmenta ejus devorabis, 
both imply iJl, as do also ’AS9 k. rd bcn-paKo. aiiroO Kararptb^ei^ cos 
So-rea. ^ freely ' thou shalt cut off thy hair.' E I’loan cp. ffi 
‘ thou shalt make an end of,’ and though idj occurs only in the 
Pss., the word is at any rate suitable here. Co. prs. swallow, Pi. 
as in Job 39®*, Hiph. Gen. 24^^. For n'lyin 1. — 35. nirT* . . . p^] 

^ om. — nN DJI , . . p’] See dirLo-cxj roO crc&/xar<5s 

o-ov cp. I K. 14® Neh. 9®®, perh. confusing u with n'u 2® etc. 
^ to avoid an unbecoming expression * thou hast put far the fear of me 
from before thine eye ’ ^ ‘ and hast yearned after thy false gods,’ cp. 14® n. 
— ^I’num nxT inot] Cp. Gen, 2^®, 2 K. 15®’ etc. Kdnig iii. § 288 i supposes 
that the first of the two objects being nearer to the vb. was felt not to 
need the accus. sign so much as the second and more distant one. In 
v.2^ a different explanation is suggested. — 37. i3K3 'j nt?i] For the constm. 
cp. Jer. 3® 29®®, Lev. 20^®. The m is either the sign of the accus., so 
Kon. iii. § 21 1 h who cps. Pr. 6®®, or the prep. Inn« nncy (also ny) the 
Mass, regarded riK as marking the accus., e.g. Gen. 34® etc. Here the 
words are a gloss on isw^. — onV] scil. the idols ; Bomb. edns. jn*? wrongly. 
— As the parallel 16®® shews, is inf. constr. with the 

fern, ending, see Jer. 12® and cp. Is. 56®, and with a verbal force. 
ifiTrdpujp ^ =fi5^N3, as in 20®i. — 38. niy] plur. here 

and in v.®®. — N*inn Dr3] ^ves a rendering supplied by ’A:^9. — 
39. Dune^ai] If the clause is joined directly to v.®’"* the conjn. must be 
dropped. For cp. 20®’ n. and 16®^. — Kinn om] CEc® om., but ^ ‘ and 
they entered my sanctuary unguardedly, dcpvXdKTOJs, on that day ’ 

* my sanctuary and its secret places ’ ; interesting additions, to mark 
the unlawfulness of the act. — Jnni] (JEc Kal bn ^ om. — 40. '3 fiNi] lit. also it 
is that, quin etiam, cp. Hab. 2® (si v.l.) ; the context here does not admit 
of the usual meaning, quanto magis or quanto minus. (!K® /cal 6n ^ Kal 
^=y]Ni, connecting with the end of v.®®. — nanWn] (!R om., Co. Be., an 
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obvious way of easing the construction. — mW D’dxVd, 

dyy^Xous €^aTr4(rT€\\ov . — As the text stands, resumptive of n'lyjKS, 
and equivalent to on*? na'K, * to the men ... to (those for) whom thou 
didst wash.' But the word can hardly be fitted into the preceding 
sentence ; it introduces the marginal variant, ei'66s (? a corruption 
of oh), hence ^ ' directly.' — The same root in Aram, and Ar. ; 
in Gk. the paint is caUed o-tL^l or <rr£/i/4i ==Lat. stibium; Thackeray 
Gram. 107. — nnj;i] Dr. § 132. — 41. Pf. with weak waw, as the 

pf. pOE' cl. b shews . — u with shurefc cp. 20^^ n. ; the adj. only 
again Ps. 45^^. But 1 . nini ^ iiTTpojfjLhyjs — n’js^] E=Dnus‘? ^ = 

in'jsV pr ss-jua*? (so 5 Hebr.^MSS). — notr] v'?y would be more correct, 
as |nW is mas. ; evtppalpovTo €p aiToh=nn2 inoE^, cp, 

Pr. 27®. — 42. pDn ^ip] ^ <p(»3P^p apfJLOpias, possibly a transliteration, cp. 
notes on 3^^ 21®®; Thackeray ib. 37! pDn =both sound and a mob, 
^ 'the sound of their (fern.) rejoicing had gone away,' a free transln. — 
1?^] One of the three instances in which final i or ’ softens the following 
letter; the others are Is. 34^^ Ps. 68^®; G-K. § 21 i?, paraphrases 
dP€KpoiJoPTo. — D’xaiD D’N3ia] The Kt. is an incorrect form of 

Nah. 1 10, ptc. pass, of i«2D=' drink largely,' hence oipcofiipovs 8 ; 
the Qer6 with ~ retained as in hiyjg, d'?s;| 5, is perhaps intended 

for the name of a tribe, so ^ 'men who came from Sheba'; ® = 
n'no moD ; but the word is prob. a dittograph of and is om. by 

(!&®. For D'KmD the Vrs, give the rend. come. The text may be corrected 
to nmoD 3-1D .12 i;DE 5'3 iSjp pon Vipi. — The subj. most 

naturally is For |nn' “jx 1. hv many MSS (&. — 43. d'bx 3 nfc*? noxi] 

Apparently intended to mean, ' And I said to her that is waxen old in 
adultery ' ; n‘?2 must be an adj., as in Josh. 9®**, and D'sxa an accus. 
connected with it by a bold usage more Arabic than Hebrew, cp. Is. 7®® 
and see Wright Ar. Gr.^ ii. § 44 d ; old by reason of adultery. But 
gives Kal etira OifK ip rodrois fioLxedovffLP ; which points to the reading 
x!?lt for 1 . cp. Is. 66®, Job 16®. ^ 'And I said. 
In these they have committed adultery,' agreeing with (!&. 'A renders 
Tov KaraTpL^j/aL /xoixe^as (Field), with which it is interesting to compare 
the different reading noticed in Midr. R. Lev. § 33 ' Aquila translates 
TraXat^ Trbpprf, which means a wasted harlot ' (the Gk. words in Hebr. 
letters). — x'm n’mnn nii’ n;;] Kt., up rt^v. Q. (K® sal ipya irdppTjs Kal 
aijTT] i^€Tr6pP€V(r€p, similarly ‘ and with the works of a harlot ' etc., 
though not recognizing x\‘ii ; these suggest nrjij? niu or [B> = 
'd 3), cp. i6®o ; the must be omitted from 'tyjio as repeated from isxj, 
and X’m as a dittogr. of xu’i v.^^. In M n’nuTn nn’ the vb. ^ is followed 
by a cognate accus. ; the text as emended na’ain 't gives a con- 
struction of the same kind. paraphrases ‘ Now she will cease from 
her idolatry and return to serve me ; but she has not returned ' ; Co. 135. 
— 44. xu’i] The subj. of the sing, must be x^n understood; but 1 . ix2'‘). — 
nk'x] as a pi. of n^x is found nowhere else; 1. nbj;;^. — 45. icd 3 »' non , . . n’ls^jxi] 
Cp. 36''; Dr. § 199. (& a&rol Kal iKSiKT^aovcrtP. ^ om. the pron. 

— nnphijs] Mas. for fern. The usual form with 3 pi, m. suff. is Dpx, 
rarely oinrix (5 times) ; conversely, the usual form with 3 pi. f. suff. 
is e.g. v.^® i6®®, once jn^ix v.^^, once |cix 16®* and -“r^p^x 34®!; 
G-K.' § 103 b. The Vrs. naturally render by fern., and some MSS 1 . 
jnnx as v.®®. — . - . losa^’] Cp- 16®®; Davidson Syntax § 6jb . — 
DT ^ni2aty tasjyDi] (!& k. iKdiK'ifiaei at/naros. — 46. ’2] (* 5 - om. — n*?];;!] Inf. abs. 
used for imperat., 21®^ w.; G-K. §113 cc. — lit. trembling, terror, so 
an object of terror. The form, hke nixa, ought to come from but 

a \/nyT is not found ; the vb. therefore must be ICoh. 12®, Est. 5®, 
common in Aram. The y and 1 have been transposed for ease in pro- 
nunciation, cp. m^xy Pr. i®^ Kt. Out of the eight places where the 
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word occurs it is twice written (here and Dt. 28 2®) and five times read 
(Jer. U.cc. 2 C. 29^) ; the more correct form (cp. nxiiy Pr. 

Q.), pointed nyu, is allowed to stand once, without Qer6, Is. 28^®. — 

47. ?np lojni] (& imperat. k. \L6o^b\if)(jov, which suggests du'ii 

inf. abs. continuing v.*^®, cp. Num. 15®® P. For pK accus. cpi 

Lev. 24^3, Josh. ' 7**®, 2 C. 24^1; ct. p«3 16^®. The subj. 'pnp is 
awkwardly placed, and leads ^ astray, Xt^ots SxXw?' ; its position may 
well shew that it has been inserted to point out that 7np v.^® is still 
the subj. (He.J. — ni?!!] Cp. Pi. inf. abs. continuing pf. c.w.c., 

cp, Jer. I3^®<^, Zech. 12^®**; 1 . W. — Usually |niDN*, see v.^® w. 
The inconsistency of the suffixes throughout this passage illustrates the 
instinct to avoid fern, forms, and the hesitation felt in using them. — 

48. 'niiym] K, iTToffTp^ipca, as v.*?. — 5191^1] Nithpa'el, only again in 

l)t. 21® ; in both cases with a reflexive-passive meaning, " shall be dis- 
ciplined,’ ' take warning.’ The Nithp. is common in Mishnaic Hebr. ; 
see Segal Gram, of Mishn. Hebr. 66, Yellin Journ. Palest. Or. Soc. iv. 96. 
Some grammarians would remove these forms out of the O.T., and point 
npui, ISP]; G-K. § 55^, Stade § 169 &. — The 2 pers. pi. f. 
suffix in'np' occurs only in Ez., v.*® 131®* ®® (out of pause) ,* see n. — 

49. So Baer, following J^m. Rad. Lib. 
227 ; other edns. ; the form is modelled on that of n'*? verbs with 
' phonetic, G— K. § 76 h. 

Ch. 24. The beginning of the final siege ; the death of 
the prophet’s wife ; the coming change in his ministry. — 
The chapter is headed by a date which both prophet and people 
had good reason to remember, the tenth of the tenth month, 
588 B.C., the day on which Nebuchadrezzar began the siege of 
Jerusalem. Ezekiel had long foreseen the event ; now he 
feels himself inspired to repeat once more the burden of his 
message ; and, as generally happens when his emotions are 
deeply stirred, he dehvers a parable and performs a symbolic 
act. (a) The copper pot is set on the fire to boil flesh ; then 
it is emptied, and set on the fire again that it may be melted, 
rust and all : a parable of Jerusalem and its inhabitants and its 
blood-guiltiness, {b) The prophet is told that his beloved 

wife is about to die, and that he is not to observe the customary 
rites of mourning ; the blow falls on the evening of the same 
day : a prophecy of the coming disaster, a sign that the people 
mil be too stunned to indulge in grief, vv.^^”^^. (c) The news 

of the city’s fall, when it reaches Babylonia, will transform the 
prophet’s ministry : he will be released from the limitations 
which have hitherto constrained him, vv.^^-s?^ 

While the general sense is clear enough, in detail much 
remains obscure. At the base of (a) lies a poem which can be 
traced, at any rate experimentally, beneath the handling of 
later scribes. In (b) a few lines of seem to fall into 

rh3d:hm; but to obtain an orderly sequence, the narrative 
needs a good deal of re-arrangement : aiter all, the text can 
be made to jdeld a tolerable sense as it stands by suppl3dng in 
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thought the links that are missing. With some minor cor- 
rections (c) becomes quite intelligible ; the passage holds a place 
midway between 325-27 ^^21. 22 . gee pp. 44. 46. 53. 

Vv. 1-14. The parable of the rusted pot. — The dates in 
this Book are reckoned from Jehoiachin's captivity ; so the 
tenth of the tenth month in the ninth year v.^ will be Jan. 588 b.c. 
The same day is mentioned in 2 K. 25^, Jer. 39^ 52^. During 
the exile, until 518 b.c., it was observed as a fast, Zech. 8^® ; 
and again after a.d. 70, at any rate by the Jews in Babylonia : 
* the fast of the tenth month, that is on the tenth of Tebeth 
(=Jan.), when the king of Babylon leaned against Jerusalem,' 
Talm. B. Rosk hash-Shdnd i8b. It is possible, as Giesebrecht 
suggests (see below), that this date was observed because Ez. 
mentions it, and that 2 Kings and Jer. mention it because it 
was observed as a fast. — 2. Write thee down the name of the day, 
this very day'\ The prophet has just become aware of the actual 
siege of the city : to have the date in writing will serve as 
evidence that his presentiment was correct, * the people would 
know that there had been a prophet among them ' (Kim.). Can 
the day, this very day be original ? The two terms make a 
clumsy expression, and one or other may be supplementary. 
The text of M is hardly supported by the Vrs. ; thus does 
not recognize the name, though it has day twice ; give the 
name of this day. The latter reading is all that need be said 
here, since on this very day comes at the end of the verse (Co. 
Toy). Ro. goes further, and reduces the whole to this day ; 
but in view of what follows, it seems better to keep the name, — 
the king of B. has invested Jerusalem on this very day lit. has 
leaned against i.e. leaned his weight against, or upon & ; the 
word is used only here of besieging a city or delivering an 
attack in force : this very day (see 2® n.) will then be the day 
on which the first attack was made. How did the prophet 
know of what was happening in Jerusalem hxmdreds of miles 
away ? He had reason to beheve that the siege was imminent ; 
and as he was brooding over it, he heard Jahveh's voice (v.^) 
communicating to him the news, and bidding him write it down. 
As a rule it was a message of doom or of restoration which Ez. 
received in his moments of prophetic ecstasy, but now and 
again he was permitted to see actual events taking place. At 
least one such occasion has occurred already, ; this, we 
may suppose, was another. Ez. in fact possessed the gift of 
second sight, which was intensified and directed when he 
passed into a trance. Some, however, deny this explanation 
altogether; see pp. 123 f. Thus Giesebrecht, Die Berufs- 
begabung der Alttes, Propheten 1897, 161, 171 fi., thinks that 
Ez. obtained the date by reckoning back after the news of the 
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city's fall arrived, and that his calculation was divinely affirmed 
by the coincidence of his wife's death on the same day. But 
there is no need to regard the present passage as a vaticinium 
ex eventu ; it is much more naturally explained as an instance 
of Ez.'s peculiar faculty for seeing remote events happening 
before his eyes, e.g. 8^^* — 3. utter a parable] Cp. 17^ n. 

Set on, set on the pot, 

And pour in water too : 

^ Lay * pieces of flesh ' therein ' ', 

Fill up with loin and shoulder ' ' / 

Set on, a word from the vocabulary of domestic life, cp. 2 K. 4®®. 
The prophet has been made aware of the opening attack on the 
city, and his mind is full of it as he sits down in front of the pot 
to boil a lamb for his meal ; then the divine word comes again, 
and turns into a parable the menial act on which he is engaged. 
So, with Hans Schmidt, we may picture the occasion. It was 
not unusual for a prophet's inspiration to come while he was 
engaged in ordinary pursuits, or in connexion with homely 
scenes, e.g. Am. 7^®, Jer. i K. The cooking- 

pot and its contents stand for Jerusalem and its population ; 
in II® the same figure is used, but applied differently. — 4. The 
lamb (v.®) had been already cut up into pieces, rendered above 
pieces of flesh to bring out the sense ; cp. Ex. 29^’, Lev. 8®®. 
0 . reads her pieces i.e. those destined for the pot (fern.) ; but 
her is better omitted with After therein has inserted 

each goodly piece, obviously an explanation. Another 
superfluous phrase occurs in the last line of the v., which reads 
with loin and shoulder, the choicest hones, fill up ; apparently 
the redundance is nothing more than a scribe's mistake ; the 
choicest the hones has been copied into this v. from v.®. 
Each line of the poem contains three beats. — 5. 

Take the choicest sheep. 

And pile the ' logs ' beneath it ! 

Boil, * boil* and ‘ seethe ' 

Its bones within it! 

The contents of the pot are to be well cooked : severe treat- 
ment is in store for the people of Jerusalem \—pile] A rare word, 
which properly means ' to move in a circle ' ; it is best taken 
as a verb with an imperative sense. <6 renders and kindle, 
perhaps guessing. In the third line JfM has ,boil its boilings. 
The meaning boil ^ is clear from Job 41®® cp. 30®'^ ; but the 
combination boil its boilings is questionable ; the noun does 
not occur elsewhere, and many favour the slight correction 
its pieces (w.^- ®) ; (g, however, gives a rendering which repeats 
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the same word twice, and this may well be right ; the repetition 
matches v.^ effectively. Instead of JUI and seethed are its bones 
within it, the context requires another imperative sing., not 
a perfect plur. ; the last line will then have two beats. — 6. At 
this point the formula Therefore thus saith Jahveh marks a fresh 
turn in the parable. A new figure is introduced, the rust on 
the pot, to be further developed in vv.®^* ; but the last half 

of the V. goes back to the contents of the pot, and states what 
is to be done with them. Evidently there is some disorder 
here ; the simplest cure for it is to transpose the two halves of 
the V. (Jahn, Schmidt) ; cl. b will then complete .the imagery 
of the cooking, and cl. a will begin the new figure of the rust. 
Read, therefore, cl. b immediately after v.®, 

One-by-one ‘ take out * the pieces, 

Casting no lot thereon. 

The flesh is cooked, and the pot can now be emptied : in other 
words, the siege is followed by the expulsion of the inhabitants. 
The second Ime can only be understood by supposing that, 
when the deportation of 597 took place, lots were cast in some 
instances to decide who should go and who should remain : this 
time, says the prophet, there will be no alternative ; every- 
body will have to go. For take out (imperat.) ^51 gives he has 
taken it out Cl. a, 

Therefore thus saith * * Jahveh : 

Woe to the city of bloodshed ! 

The pot whose rust is in it. 

Whose rust is not departed. 

The opening formula is perhaps editorial ; but the words fit 
the metre and may belong to the poem. Woe to the city of 
bloodshed] Alluding to the judicial murders and sacrifices of 
children which had become an ugly feature in the life of the 
city just before the siege. The words occur again in v.®, where 
they are probably not original ; see also 22^* ® 23®’. The rust is 
the blood-guiltiness which cleaves to Jerusalem, and had not 
been expiated : only the sternest measures can get rid of it. — 
7. Jerusalem's blood lay in the midst of her ; she set it on the 
bare rock, and did not pour it on the earth that it might be covered 
with dust. Her guilt was open and unashamed ; she paid no 
heed to the fact that blood uncovered calls for vengeance ; 
cp. Gen. 4^®, Is. 26®^ Job 16^®, Enoch 47^- See Schwally 
Das Leben nach dem Tode 52 f. ; W. R. Smith Rel. ofSem.^ 417. 
For the bare rock, perhaps lit. shining in the sunlight, cp. v.® 
264* — 8. 1 have put her blood upon the bare rock] In v.*^ it was 
Jerusalem's deed ; here it is Jahveh's, in order that vengeance 
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may be taken. Both vv. are probably explanatory additions ; 
to bring up wrath does not occur elsewhere in Ez., to take revenge 
only in 25^^ (subj. Edom). — 9. The first half of the v. repeats 
the opening sentences of v.®, and was probably added in con- 
sequence of the interpolated w.’* om. Woe to the city of 
bloodshed ! In cL b the poem continues : 

^ And' I too will make the pile greater ! 

The conj. (§ Acayco, adds just the weight to the antithesis 
which is wanted. In v.® the prophet is told to pile on logs to 
boil the meat ; here Jahveh declares that He will kindle such 
a fire as will melt the pot itself ! For the pile see on v.® ; the 
same form is found again in Is. 30^®^ — 10. multiply the logs, 
kindle the fire, make an end of the fiesh] It is hard to see how this 
can be fitted in with what has gone before : according to 
the flesh has been cooked and emptied out of the pot ; in 
Jahveh declares that He will take the matter in hand Himself. 
The second half of the v. is corrupt ; lit. and spice the spicings, 
and let the hones he burnt up ; for spice cp. Ex. 30^®' where 
the word is used of mixing the holy oil and the incense, 2 C. 16^^ ; 
Kr. ingeniously emends to empty out the broth, cp. Jud. 6^^* ; 

the last and rather meaningless phrase let the bones be burnt up 
is om. by <g® 3 L (cod. Wire.). The whole v. seems to be secondary 
and out of keeping with the context. — ii. Read perhaps as 
follows : 

And ' I ' will stand it empty on ' the ' coals. 

That its brass may become red-hot ' 

And be melted, * ' while its rust is consumed. 

The pot will be set empty on the fire, that the inevitable result 
may come about : there is no way of getting rid of the rust 
except by melting the vessel to which it clings ; to purge the 
city Jahveh will destroy it altogether. The same intention is 
declared in the poem 21^’ "^2 [12-17]^ ^ reads the imperat. 

stand it ; but Jahveh, not the prophet, is now dealing with the 
pot, so 1 . and I will stand it, continuing v.®^. After become red- 
hot M has and burn ; the word is both ungrammatical and 
outside the metre. The words which foUow and be melted in 
the Hebr., in the midst of it, its uncleanness, should be omitted 
as an interpretation. Schmidt proposes a different way of 
restoring the passage, keeping And its uncleanness shall be 
melted in the midst of it, and omitting while its rust is consumed ; 
but of the two sentences, the latter has the more original flavour, 
and the rust is better left with its significance to be guessed ; 
moreover, melted in the midst of it has occurred already m 22^^. 
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— 12. The whole v. is secondary and in part unintelligible. 
The first two words repeat the end of ; the cl. which follows, 
and its rust goes not out of it, contradicts what has just said ; 
the last two words, in the fire of its rust, do not fit the context. — 
13. This V., like the preceding, is an addition, laying further 
stress on the impurity of Jerusalem : it seems to be a footnote 
on the theme of v.^^. The Vrs. shew that they were uncertain 
about the text and sense. In thy uncleanness [which is) lewd- 
ness'] Cp. 16^’ 22® n. The words do not belong here ; they 
stand outside the construction of the sentence, though 
implies them. — because I have purified thee] It would be possible 
to render I will purify thee, the perfect denoting a divine resolve, 
cp. 21® n, ; but a resolve hardly suits the next cl. and thou art 
not purified, which declares that Jahveh's judgements in the 
past have produced no tfiect—from thy uncleanness thou wilt 
not be purified any more until I wreak my fury upon thee] So 
connecting from thy uncleanness with what follows, rather 
than with the preceding vb. ; cp. 5^^ n. (S® om. because I 
have purified thee, and thou art not purified, from thy uncleanness. 
— 14. Here apparently comes the conclusion of the poem, 
following v.^^ : 

I Jahveh have spoken, ‘ and ' it comes ; 

And I will do it, I will not refrain nor spare * ' ; 

According to thy ways and thy deeds ' I ' will judge thee, 

Is the oracle of Adonai Jahveh, 

and ' it comes] add the conjunction, which is wanted ; 
usually the phrase runs Lo, it is coming, j^n. Some would 
strike out it comes (Jahn Ro.), but it gives a touch of emphasis 
to Ez.'s formula I have spoken and I will do [it), xy^^n, — ^After 
nor spare jUl has and I will not repent, which <S om. For 
refrain lit. break off cp. Prov. 8^®. — thy ways and thy deeds] 
See 1422 n, — * I * will judge thee] So some MSS and the Vrs., 
in agreement with the context ; JI 5 l they have judged thee, 
prophetic perfect. — ^The poem m can be restored in 

more than one way; the above experiment is mainly based 
upon Hans Schmidt Die GrossenProph. 1923, 441 ff. — ^Vv. 15-27. 
The death of the prophet's wife, and the coming change in his 
ministry. Ez. has been made aware of the day on which the 
siege began ; now he learns, from the same divine source, of 
two momentous incidents which will affect him deeply, the 
death of his wife, and the end of his period of ' dumbness ' : 
both are brought into close relation with the fall of Jerusalem. 
From the prophet's behaviour, when * the desire of his eyes ’ 
is taken from him, the people will learn how the final catastrophe 
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will plunge them into grief too stupefying for words or rites 
of lamentation ; and when the news at length reaches the 
colony in exile, all restrictions on the prophet's ministry will 
be withdrawn. The narrative is much compressed ; but it 
may be taken as it stands, without attempting to arrange it 
in a more logical order ; the interpretations offered by Hans 
Schmidt and Kittel are here followed in preference to the 
rearrangements of Rothstein and Herrmann. — 16. Behold, I 
am about to take from thee the desire of thine eyes'\ The ' phrase 
alone reveals that there was a fountain of tears sealed up within 
the breast of this stem preacher,' Skinner Bk. of Ez, 210, The 
desire of thine eyes means that which thine eyes delight in, 
yy 21. 25 ^ I 20®, Ecclus. 45^2 (Hebr.). — by a stroke'l i.e. 
a sudden and fatal disease, cp. Num. 14®'^ ; the word usually 
denotes a plague, e.g. Ex. 2 C. 21^^ etc. — ^The prophet is 
told to check Ms natural instincts when the blow falls ; he is 
not to lament with loud cries or weep ; the two together as in 
V. 23 , Gen. 232, 2 S. cp. Is. 22^^, Joel 2^^, Est. 4®. — nor shall 
thy tear{s) cornel A prosaic gloss, om. by <S. — ^As in the case 
of Isaiaii and Hosea (i^‘® 3^’^), so with Ezekiel, an 

incident in his private Ufe is made to bear a wider, prophetic 
significance. The Talmud appreciates the point, but applies it 
wrongly : ' The Holy One chastises Ezekiel in order to wash 
away the iniquities of Israel,' TB. San. 39a. Ez.'s suffering is 
to be, not an atonement, but a symbol. With a like intent, 
Jeremiah was forbidden to enter the house of mourning, Jer. 16®. 
— 17. The opening words apparently mean Groan, keep still, or 
Groan, sigh ; for the first cp. 9^ phil. n., for the second cp. 
Ps. 4® 30^® Am. 5^®, Lam. 2^®. But tMs does not a^ee 
with the command to abstain from all expression of grief; 
moreover, there is something wrong with the sentence which 
follows, dead, mourning thou shalt not make. The transposition 
mourning for the dead is too obvious a remedy ; the error in the 
text must be more deep-seated, and earlier than the Vrs., 
which imply the consonants of Co. boldly conjectures 
Restrain thyself, be astonied, mourning thou shalt not make, cp. 
Gen. 45^ Is. 42^^ 59^®, Ps. 143^; ch. 3^®; at any rate tMs gives 
the sense required, and keeps near to the Hebr. words. — thy 
turban bind upon thee] For the turban see 44^®, Is, ; in 

mourning it would be removed, and dust scattered upon the 
head. Josh. 7®, i S. 4^^. The sandals were taken off, cp. 2 S. 15®®, 
Is. 20^; and the moustache, the lower part of the face, was 
covered, cp. the covering of the head 2 S. 15®®, Jer. 14® and 
Lev. 13^®. — and ordinary bread thou shalt not eat, lit. bread of 
men, on the analogy of Dt. 3^^, Is. 8^ an ordinary cubit, stylus ; 
we Mxow too little of the common speech at tMs period to rule 
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out the phrase as incredible. An easy correction is bread of 
sorrows, Hos. 9^ cp. Dt. 26^^ Ecclus. 41^ (Hebr.) ; but if that 
were the original reading, why did the scribes turn it into the 
difficult bread of men ? The allusion is clear enough : friends 
and relatives were accustomed to assemble in the house of 
mourning for a funeral meal, which, it is probable, the deceased 
was supposed to share, Jer. 16^, Tobit 4^^. Schwally Das 
Leben n, d, Tode 21 ff. — 18. And I spoke to the people in the 
morning] What the prophet spoke is not told us ; but from 
the context it seems most likely that he communicated to the 
people the divine word which he had received that morning 
(cp. 12^), viz. the announcement that he was about to lose 
the desire of his eyes and yet was to abstain from all outward 
signs of grief ; hence we may render And I spoke {it) or {thus) 
i.e. the substance of w.^®* Rothstein, followed by Herrmann, 
proposes to read And thou shalt speak, continuing the divine 
command, and to insert here the speech vv.^^* ; this involves 

the further transference of vv.^®* to follow and my 

wife died in the evening. No doubt the rearrangement places 
the narrative (vv.^®®-^* 2®®*) and the discourse (vv.^^ from 

shall it not be, ^2- 23) a more logical sequence ; but the text, 
which the Vrs. support as it stands, can be understood sufficiently 
well without so much alteration. — and my wife died in the evening] 
The prophet had not long to wait for the fulfilment of Jahveh's 
word : that very evening his wife died. — and I did in the morning 
as I was commanded] We must take this to be the next morning 
after his wife's death ; so ^ ' on the morning of the next day/ 
We can feel the tension of the brief words which record the 
facts. No private tragedy is allowed to interfere with his 
prophetic charge ; he carried out his instructions ; he had 
come into deep waters, and the tide was ' too full for sound 
and foam.' — 19. The people were accustomed to visit Ezekiel 
in the expectation of receiving some divine message from his 
lips or unusual acts, cp, 8^ 14^ 20^. They had listened to the 
announcement of his coming loss ; not many hours later the 
news went round that his wife was dead ; and when they 
visited him early the next day, they found him exhibiting none 
of those marks of sorrow which custom and ordinary human 
feeling led them to expect. Naturally, as on other occasions 
(e.g. 12^ 21^^), they asked what his behaviour was intended to 
mean. — 20. The prophet explains, and in doing so goes back 
to the word which he had received on the previous day : then 
it was the desire of his eyes, now it is the desire of the people's 
eyes which will be taken away, and the loss will be too grave 
for tears. The discourse reaches to the end of v.^^. — ^21. I am 
gbout to profane my sanctuary] i.e. by the action of the heathen 
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foe, cp. 7^^ 253 44’, Dan. It was the habit of the Hebrew 

mind to overlook secondary causes ; the profaning of the 
sanctuary could be ascribed to Jahveh Himself. — the pride of 
your strength] Cp. v.^®. Lev. 26^® ; and see 7^^ n. — the desire 
of your eyes] See on v.^®. The next phrase reads the compassion 
of your soul i.e. the object of your soul's compassion. The Vrs. 
indeed recognize this sense, but the word occurs nowhere else 
as a noun, and it is suspiciously like desire ; in the repetition 
V.2® uplifting of your soul, i.e. that for which your soul longs, 
is the readmg, and perhaps it should stand here too,-^our 
sons and your daughters] From this we may infer that some 
members of the families in exile had been left behind in Jerusalem ; 
cp. on V.®. — shall fall hy the sword] in the general destruction ; 
cp. 23^® n. — 22. And ye shall do as I have done] Mourning will 
be out of place in the presence of a disaster so complete. Strictly 
speaking, the words are unsuitable in a discourse which begins 
with Thus saifh Jahveh v.^^ ; but Ez. is expounding the oracle 
of rather than delivering it for the first time. The 

language is formally inconsistent both here and in v.^^, but 
readily understood. For the phrases see on v.^’. — 23. and ye 
shall rot away lecause of your iniquities] Cp. 4^’ n, and Lev. 26®®. 
— and ye shall utter groans one to another] In this sense only 
again in Ps. 38® Pr, 5^^ ; lit. the word denotes the roar of 
a lion or of the sea. Is. Pr. 28^^. Cp. Keats, ' Here, 
where men sit and hear each other groan ; Where but to think 
is to be fuU of sorrow And leaden-eyed despairs.' — 24. And 
Ezekiel shall he a sign to you] For the sign cp. v.^’ and 12® n. 
In v.22 he expounds, here he quotes the word of Jahveh v.^®, 
which, we may suppose, contained some such expression as 
' thou shalt be a sign unto them.’ It sounds strange at first 
that the prophet should mention himself by name ; but if he 
is repeating what Jahveh had said to him, the language is 
natural enough, without requiring a rearrangement of the text 
into a speech of Jahveh and a speech of Ezekiel 

/vv.22- 23 ^^ or treating v.^^ as an alternative version of vv.^^. 23 
(Er.) ; see on v.^® above. — when it comes] The fall of Jerusalem 
is in the prophet's mind, though alluded to only by the indefinite 
it ; cp. v.^* 21^2 n. (g inexactly orav eXOrj Tavra , — ye shall 
know that I am Jahveh] The divine character will be vindicated, 
and Jahveh recognized to be the one true God, even at the 
cost of national disaster ; the people are to find their consolation 
in that, as Ez. himself had done. Cp. the clinax m Job 42®. 
— ^25. The catastrophe wiU bring a change in the prophet's 
ministry ; it will release him from all restrictions ; see 322-27^ 
The day in this v. is clearly the day of Jerusalem's fall ; in v.^® 
it is further defined as the day when the news reached Babylonia ; 
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that will be the day for the ' opening of the mouth ' v.^’. — 
their place of refuge"] Here of Zion and the temple, cp. Dan. ; 
the latter is expressly named in which the present v. 
repeats. — the joy of their beauty] i.e. the beautiful object of 
their joy ; of Zion, Ps. 48^ Lam. 2^® ; of the temple. Is. 60’. 
— that for which they long] lit. the uplifting of their soul or desire ; 
the meaning is explained by Dt. 24^^ ' {cLesire) 

towards it,’ and Jer. 22^’ 44^^ ; uplifting should prob. be read 
in v.^^. — their sons and their daughters] come awkwardly after 
the preceding clauses, as though in apposition to them ; the 
words have prob, been added from v.^^. — 26. The text implies 
that the day in 27 jg same throughout. But it is 

impossible that the day of Jerusalem's fall (v.^®) should be the 
day when the fugitive arrives ; according to 33^^ it 

took nearly a year and a half, at any rate six months (see 
note in 33^^), for the news to travel. How, then, is the text 
to be explained ? Some think that v.^® was inserted by a 
reader to point out that the day referred to in w.^®* ^7 was 
really the day of 33^^** (Herrmann Ezechielst. 75 f., Holscher 57). 
A simpler explanation is to read in the day for In that day, 
and to regard the present v. as continuing v.^®, defining it 
more closely, and forming the antecedent to v.^"^, thus : in 
the day that I take from them (v.^®) ,,, in the day {when) the 
fugitive shall come (v.^®) , . , in that day shall thy mouth be 
opened (v.^?). So Ko., Kittel Gesch, iii. 155. Through mis- 
understanding or carelessness the beginning of v.^® was made 
to conform to the beginning of vP . — a fugitive] Hebr. says 
the fugitive, as present to the speaker's mind, though as yet 
unfaiown ; Engl, does not use the definite article in such cases. 
— to cause ears to hear] The form of the verb in is more 
Aram, than Hebr. — ^27. thy mouth shall be opened with the 
fugitive] i.e. in conversation with ; & more suitably towards. 
Perhaps with the fugitive should be treated as a gloss (Ro. He. 
Ho.). For the opening of the mouth in the sense of free, un- 
hindered speech, cp. 16®® 29®^ It is remarkable that Ez. 
should have foreseen this ; another instance of the capacity 
noted in connexion with w.^* ® and ^®- — thou shalt be dumb 

no longer] See 3®®- 3321 and pp. 46. 48. He can now become 

watchman, in the pastoral sense. His prophecies of doom wiU 
have been confirmed ; he wiU be free to devote himself to 
building up a new community. — and thou shalt be a sign to them] 
This connects vv.®®"®’’' with (He.). 

Ch. 24, 2. Kt., the scriptio plena is most unusual; cp. Hos. 8^®, 

Ps. 892®, B-L. 306. The Q. alters to the normal — nx Dvn djs' nx 

HTn Dvn Di'i;] The second cl. in appos. to the first, an awkward construction 
which suggests a gloss. els rjfiipav dirb rrjs ijfJLipai TaiJrrjs offers no 

18 
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improvement. followed by U, may have omitted D’rr Dsy tik inerely 
because ^ avoids repetitions (e.g. v.*) ; its evidence, therefore, is not 
decisive. Nevertheless it seems best to regard nTn . . . Dvn dw nx as 
original, and orn dsjj; nx as an intrusion from the end of the v. (so He.). 
— lOD] Intrans,, as Ps. 88® ; 1 . ‘jy for bx. For the pf. has leaned see Dr. § 9. 
— nM Dvn Dsj;3] dirb 7]fJi.^pas rijs (r'^fiepov, as in 2®. — 3. nSfiJ' . . . 

<& om. the second nsB', and as often in such cases, Co. 150 ; but 
there is point in the repetition, cp. 20^ 22® 37®. — ^ia] ? 1. as “i'd is fern. 
V.*, 2 K. 4®®, though mas. in Jer. i^®. — 4. n^nm] 1. D'nrii Kr. Ro. — 
nm "pa] ^ om. '3 ^d, and Ro. Ho. the whole phrase. — D ’djsv “insD] Prob. 
from D'Ds;;n . . . nnno v.®. iKa-effapKia-fi^ya dirb tQv 6(rrwv * fleshed 
off from the bones,* ? ^ ' whose bone is extracted * ; both Vrs. 

om. x‘?D.* — 5. inno] (!Er^=iDaep, which some adopt. — mi D3 i] “in 
may be a noun, cp. mno v.®, or a vb. derived from a noun ; taking it as 
a vb., nn is either an imperat., or an inf. abs. for in. In Is. 22^® 29® 
“ing may come from a different root. ^Ic MKaie, so % (cod. Wire.) 
^ ; hence Schm. Ro. oni?i for nn D3 i, but the change is unnecessary. 
For own 1 . cp. v.i®, where R 1. conversely ossa. — /n'ncin nen] Many 
1. .I'niij '“I. ^ i^ecrev ^^€<Tev, hence Schm. Ho, nen njil. — ^'?if^a] The 

abrupt transition from the imperat. to the pf. can perhaps be defended. 
Dr. § 14 7 Ohs. ; but 1 . Ro. Schm. He. Ho . — % paraphrases the v. 

‘ Bring near kings of the peoples, yea muster the troops with them. 
Hasten her time, and let her slain be thrown down in the midst of her * ; 
similarly v.i®. — 6. So Baer, with n' raphe i. suff. ; but 1. 

t6?. The word is ' found only here and w.ii* 1® ; Hebr. Sir. 12^® 
x'‘?n' lyn Tiis>n3D * like brass his evil causes rust.* — nx'jfin n'nn3'? in'nn3(?] 
Both the duplication and the prep, give a distributive sense, cp 4*w. 
and I S. 29®. (15 Kard /liKos adrijs % (Sab.) per partes suas. was 
prob. intended by the Mass, to be a pf. with the 3 f. suff. referring to 
n'p ; but it suits the context better to omit the mappilj:, and to take 
as the lengthened form of the imperat., continuing the imperats. 
in V.® (so H6.) ; the object will then be left undefined, though inferred 
from 'j*?. The transln. given above is an adaptation to Engl, idiom, 
and not quite literal ; but it seems unnecessary to obtain a direct obj. 
by reading □x'sin n^nn: n’nn3 (Schm.). — ‘?£33 x*?] Pf. da-wdhu^ in 
circumst. cl., ' without one having cast,* Dr. § 162. The fern. suff. in 
n'*?]; ought to refer to i'd, but it may allude generally to the contents. — 
7. nm] The y'nns=6<? dazzling, e.g. Is. i8^ Lam. 4’. — . . . innoB'] 
( 15 :% (cod. Wire.) point as ist pers., ? from v.®. — moDi)] lit. 
that [she) should cover over it [with) dust; the active inf. with a subj. 
gathered from the context is equivalent to a passive ; see 13® n. 
The constm. is made clear by Lev. 171® lays inoDi ion nx — 9. 

D'Dsn I'y ’ix] ( 15 ^% (cod. Wire.) om. ; (&^ *A© otoX TrdXis r(av alpidTcov. 
— ux D3] One MS D 31 , ®c ; cp. 8^® 9^® 21®®, Am. 4*, marking a new 
sentence. — rrmDn] rbv Xa 6 v ? a corruption of rbv 8 a\ 6 v -a-Q. — 

10. n^in] This and the following vbs. are either imperat., or inf. abs. 
used as an imperat. — ann] Hiph. of DDr»=either * do away with * cp. 22^®, 
or 'finish (cooking).* — n,T|m] In i C. 9®® the I^al occurs with 
the cogn. accus., but the Hiph. nowhere else ; 3 MSS read pn-in. The 
rendering ' spice the spicings ' must be regarded as conjectural, for in 
Job 41®® '"ID =' an ointment pot.* Kr. proposes pnsn pnm Hiph. of pn, 
which reproduces inost of the consonants. The Vrs. render freely or 
guess, (K /c. AaTTw^S 6 ^ 'and the boiling boils *=nm v.® R et 

coquetur universa compositio *A 6 (TKevaa-ia . — niDyypi] Niph. 

of Tin cp. 15^^. For the disagreement of gends. see G~K. § 145' w. Rost 
OLZ. 1904, 481 f. proposes ; pnon pnm niDKym iiynn onn ; then there will 
be no burning of the bones, but an emptying of the c^dron. para- 
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phrases in much the same way as in v.®. — 11. The text of the transln. 
given above will be 

npi 

onn yysV 
{ nnxVn Dnn n^nai 

For ni’Dym 01 1 . niv^K or — 01 has npi but the 

suff. is superfluous ; (cod. Wire.) imply Sj^, and om. npi, 

which, however is required by the figure ; represents npi by 
? =;np‘?n Lam. 4^® ; (!ErQ by rendenng npn twice (Field) ; 

^ * boiling '=nm, as in ; TT super prunas (so vacuam. — mm 

disagrees with the fern. vbs. on each side, and disturbs the metre. — 
nnN7n onn nriNDia nainn nDrui] The *words '12 'm may have been inserted 
in 0 i on the suggestion of v.’ and 22®^ ; ffir®=Tin3 ®c-^=n3in3. dpij? 
from QDn with d.f. in the first radical, cp. on: 47^2^ G-K. § 67 g ; the forin 
is a compromise between dfijji and (as though I'y). The impf. 
d(rvvd^Tus is idiomatic, denoting concomitance, ' its rust being con- 
sumed,’ Dr. § 163; cp. 5^n. The Vrs.=;0l. — 12. ou^n] A ditto- 

graph of nnn v.n, and om. by i!ErE (cod. Wire.), ’a © TCLireLytaS'i^- 
(rerat 6 I 6 s. % ‘like sickly figs’=ni'?n nuxn, Co. 

57. U multo labore sudatum est. — 1151] On the analogy of 
nDinon nan 22®, nun nan i S. 2®, this should =‘ she that is plentiful in her 
rust,’ Ew. Syntax § 287 (i) n., G-K. § 132 c, not as ®r 7roXi>s 6 ids adrys ; 
but the text of this v. is so corrupt that the constm. here is open to 
doubt. — nnK*?!! KaraKrxwOijaeTai (=iyn) 6 ids adrijs % ‘in the 

fire she shall be burned by reason of the multitude of her sins ' ^ ‘ her 
punishment shall be completed’ IT neque per ignem (om. '“^n). Rost 
OLZ. 1903, 444 thinks that the words were originally a gloss on v.*, 
which has carried rrnN'?n[i] with it. — 13. hdt (K® dy$' Qv ifAiaivov 

<rd, Kal tI, taking 't33 as inf. constr. and 2 as=‘ by reason of,’ and reading 
‘ and what ? ' for hdt (^Hi. Co.). ^ An attempt to improve on this 
rendering is made by ’as© iv ry dKadapaig, <rov ^ takes 'nn 

as CK®, ‘ because thou didst defile thyself by harlotry.’ — 13. iV' 

‘]nKDt3D mnn n*?!] om., ’A© Kal odK iKadapladys dtrd dKadapaias crov, 
om. I'mnta ^= 0 [. % ' and^ because thou art cleansed,' Co. 57. — 
Tij; nnan n*?] ^dv Kadapardys a h-i lorat kdv KadapiaBys , — 

14. nK3] Ptep. fern. ; — ynsx «*?] The impf. without the 

conjn. may be rendered as a circl. cl., ‘ without refraining,’ Dr, § 162. 

lit.=‘ let go, let alone ’ ; Kim here ‘ I will not turn back ’ i.e. from 
what I have determined, quoting the Talmudic «mpn ‘ he who 

reads backwards.’ Another Rabb. explanation is ‘ I will not undo the 
judgement decreed ' cp. Ex. 32®® ; see the Comment, of Mosheh b. 
Shesheth, ed. Driver, 59 . — anm om. ; Co. Schm. — iimsb'] Cp. 

2324. 46^ Some MSS KpiyQ ae — At the end of 

the v. adds did rovro iy^ KpivO) <re Hard rd a'ipard aovj Kal Kard rd 
ivdvp^pard crov KpLvCd ae, dMapros ij dvopaar^ Kal iroKK^ rod rrapaiTLKpalvGLV 
=nDn nan mn H’did imK isstyN un p^, merely 

based upon the preceding words and 22®. If the sentence had been 
originally in the text, it is difficult to see why 01 should have over- 
looked it; Co. loi, 332. — mn’ uin dw] (!RE (cod. Wire.) om. — 
16. So Baer, cp. v.®^ with d. lene to emphasize the beginning 

of a new syllable, G-K. § 13 ; this pointing, however, is rejected by 

Ginsburg Introd. 121. Against Jahn’s suggestion, adopted by Hblscher, 
that I’rj; none refers to Jerusalem, not to the prophet’s wife, it is sufficient 
to refer to Kittel Gesch. iii. 156 f, — rrsjoi] dir iv irapard^ei % in praepara- 
tione=vflJN 17®^. — TOdi nun n^i] © in odd* od pij ^dy ddKpvd <rov. 
— 17. D'nD Di pjNrr] In a careful analysis of the stems diUm and ddmam 
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Schick in the Am. Journ. of Bibh Lit. xxxii. (1913) 219-243, finds 
no sure evidence of the meaning bo silent, and distinguishes an, with 
its by-form ntn^stay, from ddi, ri:!T[=muttey, »2oaw=Akk. damdmu 
* lament ' in a low voice, Del. HWB. 220. (XT^vayfib^ oi.LiJ.aTos, 
da-Lpios, Trivdovs iffu ^ ^crraL ai>Trj=:h2H. D’jnD m npjN ® 'Groan and 
keep silence ' ^ ' but torment thyself for the blood of the dead.' FT 
recognizes n'riD, but rends, mortuorum luctum, which can only be 
obtained by reading □'•nD Vnw. Co. argues forcibly against the trans- 
position, and conjs. 'ji DDhtpp dM psis^n, cp. DpiB?D ts>un tns] 

®r oifK icrrai rh rplxtajad <rov ffvvireTrXLyfiivov iirl ai, misunderstanding 
ncs'pn ; ct. v .^®. — ostu hit n 23 ;;n x*?] oi 5 fii] irapaKXrjd^s iv 
aMv=i:nB&, and guessing, cp. v*® ; or irapaKXrid^s may be a corruption 
of TrapaKaXvcpd^s (Co.). ^ follows (&, similarly TT nec amictu ora 

velabis. — D' b'Jn on*?] ffi' dprov &.vBpQv, so D'n!? U cibo 

lugentium seem to support the emendation on*? Hos. 9^, but may be 
an inference from the context. Wellhausen (in Sm.) suggested 
so SchwaJly ; but »uk=' incurable ' 'wounded,' not 'dead.' — 18. 
np33 Dj;rT ha Ro. would emend I31311. <!& inserts after these words, 
Bv rpdirou ivoTeiXaro fiot eav^pas, omits nom, continuing with Kai 

iTolrjaa rd Tpojl Bv TpbTop iTrerdyn /jlol. Co. has acutely perceived how 
this text arose ; it was due to a mistake in the Hebr. MS used by the 
Gk. translators. Turned into Hebx. ( 5 's text= 

npaa oyn Vtt naiKi 
33j;3 'n'lx i&HB 
iB'io np33 

The Hebr. copyist glanced from the first ipsa to the second, and wrote 
ne'ND after the first ; then he noticed his error, but he forgot to 
substitute nom for 'ii’is ne-Ka, wMch was thus left standing twice 
over in the MS. — 19. ayn . . . nDn'i] For the plur. vb. see G-K. § 145 c ; 
some MSS ton'i. — ' a u*? no] The idiom as in i S. ii®. Is. 22^ ; 2 MSS 
give ass'K for 'a, and © 3 £, (cod. Wire.) use a relative, but do not 
necessarily imply any different text. — 21. 'B^ipD] rd dyid fiov, cp. 
23®* w. — oa^flj For the pointing see on v.^®. (JEc i/irkp Qv 

(peidopTaL ai -^vxoX ifiQv ^ ' the pity of your souls ' FT super quo pavet 
anima vestra ; but h^nn may be a mistaken form of lono, and we should 
read — 23. For oanNfl?, cp. nar Ps. 134®. ^ freely ' your 

hair shall not be shaved,' ct. v.i’ ^ * gird thy clothes upon thee.' — ononn] 
<!& K. TrapaKaXiaere S k. irapaKXyiOiiaeodo ^ ' ye shall be comforted ' = 
But 0 (TTepd^ere FT gemet. — 24. onya’i nxiaa] For pf. c.w.c. 
after inf. with 3 cp. i K. 13®! 14I®, Dr. § 123 |8. om. nxiaa. — 25. 

omNsn vtwD DTyD nx] Massoretic tradition points dt;;o ' their stronghold,' 
as though from ny—* be strong ’ ; but the word should be derived from 
Tiy=' to flee for safety ' and the d.f. omitted ; G-K. § 8$ k., Buhl^® 438. 
®r T^p ia-x^p Trap atrQp, rijp iirapaip Trjs /cauxi^trews airGtv, apparently 
reading {^t^p ^Tapcrip below) for perhaps by confusion. ^ 
' the strength of the joy of their glory,' om. the sufi&x in DtyD. FT forti- 
tudinem eorum et gaudium dignitatis. with the addition of 

' the ^ house of their sanctuary.' The evidence, however, is hardly 
suf&cient to throw doubt upon the text of ^ 51 . — Qn'nuai anua] % ' which 
was better to them than their sons and their daughters '='aDi 'an. This 
may be due to a mistaken repetition of the last letter of db'sj (Co.), or 
merely an attempt to make sense of the awkwardly appended words. — 
26. ovsn KU’ tiinn dv 3} 1. ''an nu; ova. For the omission of the rel. and 
constr. St. before the impf. cp. Ps. 56^® 102®, Lam. 3®^; G^K. § 130 iZ. 
For the art. in see ib. § 126 y. — Dum niyDB'n!?] Hiph. inf. constr. 
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in the Aram, form, cp, the Hithp.-inf. Dan. ii^®; G-K. § 53/, 

B-L. 362, 505. This curiosity is too interesting to be corrected; it 
niay be due to- a copyist, or to the influence of Aram, speech. Ez. 
himself would prob. have written The Vrs. render freely, 

(fEr rou avayy eiKaL croi eh ra Sira ® ‘ to catise thee to hear the tidings * 
^ ‘and he will cause thee to hear with thy ears.* — 27. £D''?£).i hk] = 
'an Ss* ; 3r = 'sn Nua perh. explanatory. 









